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OF  THE 

Rev.  Dr.  EWARD  YOUNG. 

DR.  YOUNG  was  the  fon  of  a  di¬ 
vine  of  the  church  of  England,  fu- 
periorly  eminent  as  a  chriftian  and  a  fcho- 
lar.  Of  this  worthy  man  there  remains 
two  volumes  of  Sermons  upon  various 
occafions,  which  are  reckoned  fome  of 
the  heft  in  our  language.  Such  learning, 
and  fo  goocl  an  example,  were  not  flow 
in  exciting  the  emulation  of  our  au¬ 
thor-,  who  was  taught  by  his  father  the 
arts  of  morals  and  humanity.  When 
qualified  for  the  univerfity,  he  was  ma¬ 
triculated  into  All-Souls  College,  in 
A  3  Oxford, 
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Oxford,  and  defigning  to  follow  the 
civil  law,  took  a  degree  in  that  profef- 
fion.  It  was  while  in  this  fituation  that 
he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  Laft  Day,  which, 
coming  from  a  layman,  gave  univerfal 
fatTsfaction  ;  and  this  was  foon  after  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  poem,  entitled,  The  Force 
of  Religion ;  or,  Vanquijked.  Love,  which 
was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
particularly  pleafmg  to  the  noble  family 
for  whofe  amufement  it  was  chiefly  cal¬ 
culated  ;  and  fuch  was  the  fuccefs  of 
thefe  two  poems,  in  an  age  when  the 
nobleft  productions  were  common,  and 
even  the  meanefl  rewarded,  that  he  was 
taken  particular  notice  of  by  feveral  of 
the  nobility  j  and  the  turn  of  his  mind 
leading  him  to  the  church,  he  went  into 
orders,  and  was  made  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains.  He  afterwards  obtained  the 
living  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordfhire, 
worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum ;  and  though  ever  in  the  full 
blaze  of  favour,  he  never  had  the  for¬ 
tune  to  rife  to  greater  preferment.  In¬ 
deed,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  during  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Young. 

the  laft  reign  the  arts  of  poetry,  or  of  real 
eloquence,  were  but  little  promoted  or 
encouraged  from  the  throne. 

For  fome  years  before  the  death  of 
the  late  prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  Young,  who 
was  in  favour  with  that  prince,  attended 
the  court  pretty  conftantly  :  but,  upon 
his  deceafe,  all  hopes  of  church  advance¬ 
ment  vanifhed,  and  towards-  the  latter 
end  of  his  life  the  defire  of  fortune  feem- 
ed  to  forfake  him.  For  in  his  Night 
Thoughts ,  mentioning  himfelf,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  was 

one  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 

Who  thought  even  wealth  might  come  a  day 
too  late. 

Notwithftanding,  upon  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hales,  he  was  taken  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales, 
and  fucceeded  as  her  privy  chaplain. 

When  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  he 
married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  earl  of  Litchfield. ,  This 
lady  was  a  widow,  and  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  who  were 
A  4  both 
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both  extremely  meritorious,  but  both 
died  young,  and  within  a  fhort  time  of 
each  other.  What  he  felt  for  their  lofs, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  his  wife,  we  may 
eafily  perceive,  by  his  fine  poem  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  in  which  they  are  cha¬ 
racterized,  the  young  lady  under  the 
name  of  Narciffa,  her  brother  by  that  of 
Philander;  and  his  wife,  though  name- 
lefs,  is  frequently  mentioned.  Pie  thus 
deplores  his  lofs,  in  an  apohnophe  to 
Death  : 

Infatiate  archer,  could  not  once  fuffice  1 

Thy  fhaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was 
flain, 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  renew’d  her 
horn. 

Though  in  orders,  he  hill  continued 
to  cultivate  the  mufes,  and  at  different 
times  he  publifhed  his  tragedies  and 
poems,  each  of  which  were  reckoned 
excellent  in  their  way.  His  fatires,  en¬ 
titled,  The  Love  of  Fame ,  or.  The  Uuiverjal 
Pajfion,  are  by  many  confidered  as  his 
principal  performance,  and  were  writ¬ 
ten 


Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Young.  rx 
ten  early  in  life.  If  terfenefs  of  Ryle, 
brilliancy  of  wit,  or  fimplicity  of  fub- 
jecl,  can  enfure  applaufe,  Dr.  Young  may 
demand  it  upon  this  occafion. 

Our  author  ought  alfo  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  tragic  poet.  The  Revenge  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  bell  performance.  This 
play,  as  a  modern  critic  informs  us,  met, 
and  jullly,  with  great  fuccefs.  The  plan 
of  it  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  part¬ 
ly  from  Shakefpeare’s  Othello ,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  Mrs.  Behn’s  Abdalazar  •,  and  it 
will  not  furely  be  faying  too  much,  when 
we  affirm  that  Dr.  Young  has,  in  fome 
refpects,  confiderably  improved  his  ori¬ 
ginals.  In  a  word,  we  may  affign  this 
piece,  with  great  juftice,  a  place  in  the 
firft  rank  of  our  dramatic  writings ;  and 
were  we  to  point  out  to  foreigners  a, 
tragedy  as  a  proof  of  Englifh  genius,  after 
two  or  three  others,  perhaps  this  might 
be  conhdered  as  a  proper  fpecimen. 

We  mention  the  tragedy  of  Bufiris- 
after  that  of  The  Revenge ,  though  it  was 

a£ted 
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acfed  before,  viz.  in  the  year  1719  ;  but 
its  merit  being  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  former,  juiiines  the  placing  ic  here.  In 
tnis  piece,  as  in  all  Dr.  Young’s  writings, 
there  are  many  admirable  lines,  though 
frequently  tinctured  with  the  falfe  fub- 
lime. 

His  lafl  tragedy  is  entitled  The  Bro¬ 
thers,  and  written  upon  the  plan  of  a 
French  piece  of  great  merit:  Dr.  Young, 
however,  deferves  more  commendation 
for  the  occafion  on  which  this  tragedy 
was  acted,  than  even  for  its  merit  as  a 
poetical  performance  ;  fince  the  whole 
profits  which  were  gained  by  its  repre- 
fentation,  were  given  by  the  author  to 
charitable  purpofes.  It  will  be  fufficient 
therefore  to  fay,  that  though  it  did  not 
increafe  his  reputation  for  genius,  it  add¬ 
ed  to  the  character  of  his  humanity. 

Let  him  now  be  confidered  as  a 
moral  and  plaintive  poet,  who  wrote 
the  Night  Thoughts ,  a  fpecies  of  poetry 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  which  he  has 

been 
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been  unrivalled  by  all  thofe  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  in  his  manner.  The 
applaufe  which  he  has  received  for  thefe 
are  unbound'ed  ;  “  the  unhappy  bard, 
“  whofe  grief  in  melting  numbers  flow, 
“  and  melancholy  joys  diffufe  around,” 
has  been  fung  by  the  profane  as  well  as 
the  pious.  Thefe,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  were  written  under  the  re¬ 
cent  preffure  of  his  farrow  for  the  lofs 
of  his  wife,  daughter,  and  fon-in-law; 
they  are  addrefled  to  Lorenzo,  a  man 
of  pleafure,  and  the  world  ;  and  who, 
as  it  is  infinuated  by  fome,  is  his  own 
fon,  then  labouring  under  his  father’s1 
juft  difpleafure.  In  thefe  admirable 
poems  there  are  flights  of  fancy  al- 
moll  fuperhumane  •,  fuch  is  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  Death,  from  his  fecret  hand, 
noting  down  the  follies  of  a  Bacchana¬ 
lian  fociety,  the  epitaph  on  the  depart¬ 
ed  world,  and  the  ifluing  of  Satan  from 
his  dungeon  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

Our  author’s  profe  works,  which 
chiefly  form  this  volume,  mull  con¬ 
vince 
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bench,  near  his  houfe  fo  painted,  that 
at  a  diftance  it  looked  a  real  one, 
which  the  fpe&ator  was  then  approach¬ 
ing  ;  upon  coming  up  near  it,  however, 
the  deception  was  perceived,  and  this 
motto  appeared:  Invifibilia  non  decipiunt, 
<s  The  things  unfeen  do  not  deceive  us.” 
Yet,  notwithftanding  this  gloominefs  of 
temper,  he  was  fond  of  innocent  fports 
and  amufements;  he  inftituted  an  af- 
fembly  and  a  bowling-green  in  the  pa- 
rifli  of  which  he  was  reftor,  and  often 
promoted  the  gaiety  of  the  company  in 
perfon. 

His  wit  was  generally  poignant,  and 
ever  levelled  at  thofe  who  teftified  any 
contempt  for  decency  and  religion.  His 
epigram,  fpoken  extempore  upon  Vol¬ 
taire,  is  well  known,  who  happening 
in  his  company  to  ridicule  Milton,  and 
the  allegorical  perfonages  of  Death  and 
Sin,  Young  thus  addreffed  him  : 

Thou  art  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 

Thou  feem’ft  a  Milton  with  his  Death  and  Sind 
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One  Sunday  preaching  in  office  at 
St.  James’s,  he  found  that  though  he 
ftrove  to  make  his  audience  attentive,  he 
could  not  prevail.  Upon  which  his 
pity  for  their  folly  got  the  better  of  all 
decorum,  and  he  fate  back  in  the  pulpit, 
and  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

I 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  life,  he 
knew  his  own  infirmities,  and  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  in  pupilage;  for  he  confider- 
ed  that  at  a  certain  time  of  life  the  fecond 
childhood  of  age  demanded  its  wonted 
protection.  Elis  fon,  whofe  follies  were 
long  obnoxious  to  paternal  feverity, 
was  at  lafl:  forgiven  in  his  will ;  and 
this  good  and  great  man  died,  April  5, 
1765,  univerfally  regretted,  having  per¬ 
formed  all  that  man  could  do  to  fill  his 
poll  with  dignity. 

Previous  to  his  death,  Dr.  Young  or¬ 
dered  all  his  manufcripts  to  be  commit- 
ed  to  the  flames.  Thofe  who  know  how 
much  he  comprized  in  a  fmall  compafs, 
thofe  who  recollect  that  he  never  wrote 
on  trivial  fubjefts,  muft  lament  both  his 

modefty 
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modefty  and  the  irreparable  lofs  to  pos¬ 
terity;  when  they  confider  that  he  was 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Addifon, 
that  he  himfelf  was  one  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Spettator>  and,  excepting  Dr. 
Pearce,  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
the  laft  Surviving  genius  of  that  incom¬ 
parable  affemblage  of  authors. 
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TO  THE 


Q_  U  E  E  N. 

MADAM, 

IF  the  following  difcourfe  is  as  happy  in 
its  execution,  as  it  is  important  in  its  de- 
ftgn,  it  will  not  be  (give  me  leave  to  fay)  al¬ 
together  unworthy  of  a  royal  patronage. 

The  defign  is  of  great  confequence,  and,  I 
think  new  :  it  is  to  remove  a  prevailing  and  in¬ 
veterate  miftake,  which  firft  fprang,  and  now 
thrives  in  a  foil  too  indulgent  to  it,  and  a  foil 
too  difficultly  fubdued,  the  pride,  and  ill-na¬ 
ture,  and  melancholy,  and  vice  of  mankind. 
I  mean,  madam,  that  falfe  opinion,  that  re¬ 
flexion  on  providence,  “  That  this  world  is 
“  i-n  its  own  nature,  that  is,  by  God’s  appoint- 
tc  ment,  a  world  of  forrow,  a  fcene  of  mifery^ 
“  a  vale  of  tears ;  and  that  to  be  in  it,  is  to  be 
<c  wretched  unavoidably.”  Whereas  this 
treatife  fhall  endeavour  to  make  it  manifeft, 
that  Providence  is  not  only  gracious  in  the 
B  2  compofition. 
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compofition,  ftudious  of  the  accommodation* 
preventive  of  the  accidents,  corrective  of  the 
miftakes,  and  liberal  to  the  wants,  but  lavifh 
alfo  to  the  luxuries  of  man  ;  and  that  God 
does  not  only  permit,  but  enable  us,  and  not 
only  enable,  but  enjoin  us,  to  be  happy  ;  happy, 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  we  are,  that  is, 
than  vve  chufe  to  be. 

Nor  is  that  error  I  combat,  an  error  of  the 
vulgar,  unlearned,  or  finful  only;  but  the 
learned,  wife,  ai.d  good,  have  fatally  contri¬ 
buted  their  facred  authority  towards  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  eftablilhment  of  it  :  either  through 
inadvertency,  or  the  refentrnent  of  prefent  pain, 
or  an  indifcreet,  though  well  intended  zeal,  in 
the  recommendation  of  a  better  world. 

Moft  of  them  have,  as  it  were  cafually,  let 
fall  from  their  pens,  which  purfued  fome  other 
principal  point,  too  fevere  and  unguarded  in¬ 
timations  to  the  difcredit  of  our  prefent  ftate  : 
many  have  made  an  inventive  on  this  life,  a 
general  drift  that  mingled  itfelf  in  all  their  dif- 
courfes  and  converfations  :  and  fome  have 
made  it  their  particular  theme,  and  avowedly, 
determinately,  and  ftridtly  drove  at  this  very 
point ;  without  adjoining  the  true  caufes,  the 
proper  cures,  the  right  ufes,  and  falutary  efFedfs 
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of  our  misfortunes  and  pains  ;  and  thus  have  left 
grounds  of  future  argument  againft  the  good- 
nefs,  and  thrown  a  prefent  cloud  over  the  glory 
of  the  Great  Difpofer  of  events,  the  king  of 
time,  and  of  eternity. 

Let,  madam,  one  of  his  moft  firming  repre- 
fentatives  on  earth  patronize  and  vindicate  a 
vindication  of  his  providence  ;  let  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  human  life  indulge  a 
true  eftimate  of  it ;  let  her  gracioufly  defend  a 
refutation  of  an  error  which  flows  from  a  decay 
of  that  faith,  of  which  our  dread  fovereign  is 
the  great  defender;  and  which  leads  to  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  that  morality,  of  which  her  own 
correCt  conduit  is  the  diftinguithed  glory.  Let 
that  queen,  who  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fad 
cccaflon  that  turned  my  thought  on  this  fubjeCt, 
take  it  into  her  protection  ;  her  protection  will 
recommend  it  to  the  world,  and  her  example 
will  fupply  the  defeCts  of  this  compofition  on  it. 

And,  madam,  as  your  example  will  affift 
me,  fo  that  good  Providence,  wbofe  ways  I 
prefume  to  aflert,  grant,  that  your  fortune 
may  too  !  That  your  mod;  facred  majefty, 
from  this  joyful  and  unclouded  morning  of 
your  reign,  may  Ihine  forth  a  long  and  illuf-  . 
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trious  day,  as  an  unanfwerable  inftance  of 
temporal  happinel's,  and  an  unqueftionablc 
heir  of  eternal,  is  the  conftant  and  fervent 
prayer  of, 


MADAM, 


Your  Majefty’s  moft  obedient, 


And  moft  dutiful  fubjedh 


E.  Young. 
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T  KNOW  not  well  why ,  ffo  pajfons 

*■  are  a  favourite  fubjeEl  with  mankind:  the 
reafon  may  pojfibly  be,  becaufe  men  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  them ,  both  as  to  themfelves , 
others  j  where  we  have  a  f elf  concern ,  «/* 
have  an  attention.  Or,  becaufe  they  are  fuel? 
powerful  and  univerfal  fprings,  that  almojl  all  the 
pleafures ,  pains,  defigns,  and  actions  of  life  are 
owing  to  them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  our  interejl 
to  know  them  well :  or,  becaufe  every  man  carry¬ 
ing  them  in  his  own  breajl,  he  thinks  he  knows 
them  well  already ,  and  is  therefore  an  able  judge 
of  fuch  compofitions  ;  and  thus  his  pride  has  a 
fondnefs  for  them  :  or,  becaufe  the-  pajfons,  like 
the  boy  at  the  fountain ,  fall  in  love  with  their 
own  reprefentation  :  or,  becaufe  ?nany  are  all  paf- 
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ffn,  and  if  men  conjider  a  treatife  on  the  pajfons 
as  a  hijlory  of  themfelves ,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
read  it  with  pleafure.  Or,  becaufe  what  a  moft 
celebrated  ancient  writ  on  this  fubjedl  is  loft,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  learned  and  polite  world, 
which  is  fiudious  of  fame  reparation  of  that  lofs ;  and 
the  more  fo ,  becaufe  vahat  other  antients  have  left 
on  that  head,  is  imperfett  and  ftoort. 

Being  fenfble  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  at¬ 
tention  for  works  of  divinity,  I  have  infifled  more 
on  the  pajfons ,  than  any  other  head  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  difcourfe  ;  in  hopes  of  a  more  welcome  re¬ 
ception  prepared  for  it,  by  that  general  tajle  or  dif- 
pofition  of  heart ,  ivhich  I  have  mentioned.  I  have 
marked  the  dijtintiions  and  peculiarities  of  the  pcf- 
fions ,  with  fame  care. 

A  French  author  has  treated  of  them  with  fuch 
accuracy  and  applaufe,  that  it  conciliated  to  him  the 
particular  favour  of  a  celebrated  queen,  who  wept 
for  the  death  of  the  author  of  that  piece,  though  Jhe 
had  never  feen  the  man. 

But  he  had  a  wrong  byafs  on  him  through  the 
whole  to  the  prejudice  of  it  ;  nor  could  I  reap  any 
advantage  from  him  befide  that  of  hav.ng  fuch  an 
example  of  indujlry  and  difcernment  j  of  which, 
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what  uje  I  have  made ,  I  do  not  hope ,  but  fear 
the  reader  will  too  eafily  perceive.  That  author 
indeed  difplays  the  paffions  at  large ,  and  purfues 
them  into  ail  their  fever  al  branches,  whereas  I  could 
find  room  for  the  primary ,  or  radical  pajfions  only , 
at  prefent ;  but  they  may  one  day  Jhoot ,  under  her 
majefiy  s  benign  influence  ( who  like  the  queen  above- 
mentioned ,  is  the  greatejl  encourager  of  arts),  and 
give  that  one  tree  of  human  knowledge  its  entire 
growth. 

But  as  imperfect  as  the  dificourfe  now  is  (of  which 
lam  very  fenfeble ),  I  per fuade  myfelf  the  reader  will 
find  an  uncommon  variety  in  it  :  and  that -the  obfer- 
vations,  which  are  by  no  means  drawn  from  books > 
but  the  life ,  are  fio  far  jujl,  that  any  one  who  is  at 
the  pains  of  looking  on  them,  may  pojjibly  find  truths 
which  his  own  experience  can  atiefl,  and  thus  be 
a  witnefs,  as  well  as  a  judge ,  of  what  is  here 
written.  He  may  find  fome  traces ,  feme  features 
of  his  own  condition ,  as  the  Trojan  met  his  own 
pitture  on  a  foreign  Jhore.  I  wijh  (a  rare  wijh  in 
ti  writer)  that  I  could  be  refuted  in  what  is  here 
advanced,  for  fome  of  the  truths  are  very  melan¬ 
choly.  1  hope  the  great  length  will  be  excufid, 
ftnee  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  might  eafily  have  be-, 
trayed  me  into  a  much  greater  tranfigrefjion  againfi 
the  common  limits  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
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If  this  piece  in  any  tolerable  degree  anfwer  its 
title y  a  perufal  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  it. 
For  I  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  defiderata  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  that  of  the  nearejl ,  and  mofl  general  con¬ 
cern  to  man. 
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Set  your  affe&ions  on  things  above,  and  not  on 
things  on  the  earth. 

oom^s.  E  by  no  means  queftion,  but  that  the 

**  g 

s  birth,  and  life,  an'd  death,  and  refur- 
g  region  of  our  Lord,  were  a£ls  of  in- 
•^}*  oooo*^$*  o«oo  finite  merit ;  merit  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
God’s  juftice,  and  bring  fmners  to  the 
terms  of  reconcilement  and  falvation  :  but  we  mull 
not  imagine  that  they  wrought  any  change  or  corfu- 
fion  in  the  nature  of  things.  God  is  as  pure  as  ever, 
and  inquity  is  as  much  his  averlion  :  though  he  can 
be  reconciled  to  finners,  he  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
fin  ;  and  though  the  finner  may  be  faved,  he  cannot 
be  faved  unlefs  he,  firft,  be  changed  ;  for  Heaven 
has  no  more  admittance  for  corruption,  than  it  had 
before.  And,  therefore,  the  unchangeable  holinefs 
of  God  requires,  that,  notwithflanding  all  our  Lord 
has  dene  to  fave  us,  we  (hould  Hill  work  out  our  own 
falvation,  by  a  conformity  to  his  example,  as  well  as 
a  dependence  on  his  merit :  nor,  molt  impioufly, 
make  his  merit  an  encouragement  of  fin. 
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For  this  reafon,  the  Chriftian  is  called  on  to  be 
born,  to  live,  to  die,  and  to  rife  again,  in  a  moral 
fenfe ;  for  in  the  natural,  all  thefe  ails  are  aits  of 
neceffity.  Thefe  expreffions  import  fo  many  feveral 
ftages  in  the  Chriftian  courfe. 

By  nature  we  are  born  of  fk-fh  and  blood,  which 
gives  us  a  conftitution  fond  of  what  is  prefent,  and 
carelefs  of  what  is  future :  and  therefore,  to  fecure 
the  future,  we  are  told,  that  the  fpirit  of  God  is  a 
new  principle  of  life,  which,  when  received  into  the 
foul,  will  imprefs  on  it  new  thoughts,  new  aims,  and 
new  defires;  and  to  receive  this  principle,  and  thefe 
impreifions,  is  the  Chriftian  birth. 

By  nature  we  live  a  life  of  fenfe  and  felf-will,  which 
is  deftrudlive  of  our  eternal  intereft ;  and  therefore 
we  are  enjoined  to  take  the  will  of  Chrift  for  our  rule, 
and  his  pradlice  for  our  example;  and  this  is  the 
Chriftian  life. 

By  nature  we  die  through  a  feparation  of  foul  and 
body  ;  but  this  feparation  makes  it  well  with  nonef 
with  whom  it  was  not  well  before ;  and  therefore 
we  are  enjoined  to  die  to  fin  ;  and  this  is  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  death. 

By  nature  (or  by  God’s  appointment  in  nature)  we 
are  to  rife  again,  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  that  is  of  pure  force  can  produce  an  effedl  to 
any  one’s  fpiritual  advantage  ;  and  therefore  are  we 
to  rife  by  choice  ;  that  is,  by  fetting  our  affediions 
on  things  above ;  and  this  is  the  Chriftian  refurrec- 
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tion :  the  perfedtion  of  the  Chriftian  ftate,  and  that 
which  the  text  particularly  calls  for. 

I  lhall  begin  with  explaining  the  words.  The  fir  ft 
word  in  the  original  text  contains  the  whole  adl  of 
our  duty  :  we  tranflate  it,  “  fet  your  affedlions but 
more  is  implied  in  it.  We  cannot  love  any  thing 
without  judging  of  its  worth  ;  nor  can  we  judge  of  the 
worth  of  any  thing,  without  taking  it  into  our 
thoughts ;  and  the  word  fignifies  each  of  thefe  adts, 
to •  think,  to  f  judge,  to  {  love.  Thus  the  whole 
fignification  of  the  word  not  only  teaches  us  the  whole 
adl  of  our  duty,  but  likewife  the  method  neceflary  for 
the  pradtice  of  it ;  think,  judge,  and  then  love. 

The  next  words  are  “  things  above:”  (hewing the 
objedl  ofour  duty.  Now  things  above,  in  the  ftyle  of 
fcripture,  fignify  the  things  of  grace,  and  the  things 
of  glory.  The  things  of  grace  are  holinefs,  juftice, 
temperance,  charity,  and  all  other  Chriftian  virtues. 
Prov.  xv.  24.  “  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wife, 
that  he  may  depart  from  hell  beneath that  is,  every 
wife  man  will  be  religious ;  for  this  is  the  way  above, 
that  upper,  exalted  way,  that  leads  to, life  :  but  fin  is 
the  low  and  ignominious  way  ;  fo  low,  that  there 
is  nothing  beneath  ii  but  hell,  to  which  it  leads. 

Secondly,  by  things  above,  are  meant  the  things  of 
glory;  as  the  beatific  vifion  of  God,  the  prefence  of 
Chrift,  the  converfation  of  angels,  the  fellowfhip  of 
faints;  bodies  glorified,  fouls  ennobled,  faculties  en« 

s 
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larged,  and  entertained  with  tranfporting  objects,  and 
replenifhed  with  unmixed  joys  !  All  thefe  things  are 
meant  by  things  above;  and  one  would  imagine,  that 
an  injunction  could  not  be  ungrateful,  to  fet  our  affec¬ 
tions  on  things  like  thefe. 

And  yet  it  is  ungrateful  to  molt  of  us  ;  and  that  for 
this  reafon,  becaufe  there  are  things  on  the  earth  too, 
things  contrary  in  their  nature,  and  inconfiflent  in 
their  choice,  with  the  things  now  mentioned  :  pleafant 
things,  and  fuch  whofe  pleafures  are  prefent,  and  pal¬ 
pable,  and  always  at  hand  :  pleafures  of  appetite  and 
fenfe,  thofe  winning  mafters,  under  whofe  dominion 
we  fpend  the  frit  of  our  years  for  want  of  reafon,  and 
(too  often)  the  reft,  in  fpite  of  it:  pleafures,  that 
through  their  number,  and  opportunity,  and  prepof- 
feffion,  and  cuftom,  get  fuch  a  fatal  afcendant,  that 
unlefs  we  are  always  on  our  guard  againft  them,  our 
love  of  things  above  will  either  never  fpring,  or  (what 
is  all  one)  never  come  to  maturity.  And  this  is  the 
reafon  of  that  caution  fuperadded  in  the  Iaft  words  of 
the  text,  “  not  on  things  on  the  earth.” 

Having  thus  explained  the  words,  I  proceed  to 
fhew  the  particular  method  of  praflifing  the  duty  con¬ 
tained  in  them  ;  which  confifts  (as  I  have  already  in¬ 
timated)  in  thefe  three  affs ;  lirft,  thinking  of; 
fecondly,  judging ;  thirdly,  loving  the  things  above. 

To  think  of  them  is  the  beginning  of  our  duty. 
Nothing  can  a<ft  on  the  foul  but  by  the  mediation  of 
thought  ;  that  which  we  think  not  of  moves  us  no 
more  than  that  which  is  not :  and" therefore  it  is  not 

fo 
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fo  much  the  beauty,  or  excellency,  or  gratefulnefs,  or 
fitnefs  of  an  object,  as  thought  that  makes  us  love. 
The  object  brings  in  the  matter,  but  thought  gives  the 
form  to  the  paflion  ;  and  if  we  think  not  of  a  thing, 
it  is  impoflible  we  lhould  love  it,  be  it  never  fo  lovely. 

If  therefore  we  would  work  ourfelves  to  a  proper 
zeal  for  things  above,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  lhould 
allow  ourfelves  ftated  feafons  of  thinking  on  them; 
we  muft  call  them  into  our  mind,  and  make  them  the 
matter  of  our  ferious  contemplation,  and  then  the  moft 
delirable  things  will  certainly  move  in  us  a  fuitable 
deft  re. 

Nor  is  it  ftrange  that  thought  lhould  be  neceflary 
to  give  us  an  affettion  for  things  fpiritual  and  remote, 
when  it  is  neceflary  to  give  us  a  perception  of  things 
fenfible  and  at  hand.  The  eye  may  be  open  on  an 
objeft  which  it  does  not  fee  ;  and  the  ear  ftruck  with 
founds  which  it  does  not  hear,  if  thought  is  intenfely 
engaged  another  way.  But  fmall  attention,  indeed,  is 
neceflary,  to  give  things  fenfible  and  prefent  their  full 
force  on  us,  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  that  advantage 
which  earthly  things  have  on  our  choice  above  heaven¬ 
ly  ;  they  are  immediate ;  their  prefence  is  their 
power.  But  religious  thought,  and  that  only,  can 
rob  them  of  this  fatal  advantage  ;  which  is  a  ftrong 
argument  for  the  pra&ice  of  this  duty.  Thoughtcan 
make  abfent  things  prefent,  take  away  the  diftance 
between  earth  and  heaven,  and  make  an  eternal  good, 
though  future,  a  better  entertainment,  and  fuller 
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fatisfafUon  to  the  mind,  than  all  the  pleafures  of  fin, 
though  at  hand. 

I  confefs,  indeed,  fince  heaven  forces  itfelf  on  our 
thoughts,  from  a  thoul'and  occafions,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  that  many  think  of  heaven,  and  yet  do  not  de¬ 
fire  it  as  much  as  they  ought;  but  this  I  affirm,  that 
every  man  defires  it  in  proportion  to  his  thinking; 
for  no  man  but  wifiies  for  heaven,  while  heaven  is  on 
his  mind  ;  -and  if  every  tranfient  glance  of  thought 
can  procure  a  wifh,  it  is  a  good  argument,  that  a 
fixed  and  frequent  contemplation  would  produce 
no  lefs  than  an  effeflual  w  11.  If  therefore  we  affedt 
not  heaven  enough,  it  is  becaufe  we  contemplate  it  too 
little. 

Indeed  there  is  one  ftrange  confideration  which 
offers  itfelf  on  this  fubjecl :  fince  our  common  no¬ 
tion  of  things  above  reprefents  them  as  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  other,  how  is  it  poffible  that  they  Ihould 
not  ever  engage  our  thought^  ?  how  is  it  poffible,  ihat 
mankind,  which  toils  out  aweary  life  in  eager  purfuits, 
of  every  appearance  of  good,  fhould  forget  that 
which  we  confefs  the  fupreme  }  For  it  is  too 
manifed,  that  as  the  though  s  of  heaven,  and  heaven¬ 
ly  things,  enter  mod  rarely  into  our  minds,  fo  they 
hang  the  mod  loofely  there,  and  are  fooned 
diflodged  from  their  deader  hold  on  us.  Every 
new  objedt,  though  never  fo  trifling,  foreign,  or  sb- 
furd,  is  fuificient  to  divert  us  from  the  importance  of 
jhesa. 
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The  holy  fcripture  is  frequent  in  afierting,  that  the 
devil  is  actually  and  perpetually  converfant  among  us ; 
his  end  and  bufinefs  being  to  fed uce,  deceive,  and 
deftroy  :  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  human  de- 
monftrationo  f  this  truth,  chan  this  inftance  of  our 
thoughts,  with  regard  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
happinefs;  wherein  their  flacknefs,  avocations,  ftart- 
ings,  wanderings,  and  interruptions,  are  fo  unaccount¬ 
able,  fo  contrary  to  their  nature  and  manner  of  at¬ 
tention,  when  applied  to  worldly  objetts,  that  they 
cannot  feem  to  receive  their  conduit  from  any  prin¬ 
ciple,  either  voluntary  or  mechanical,  that  is  purely 
within  ourfelves,  but  from  the  extrinfick  influence  and 
inje&ion  of  that  evil  fpirit.  And  accordingly  we 
find  him  charged,  Matt.  xiii.  19.  with  this  very 
fail  of  fnatching  away  good  thoughts  from  the  heart 
of  man. 

And,  indeed,  if  men  but  grant  that  there  is  fuch  a 
power,  and  that  he  can  tempt  us  (which,  if  we  deny, 
wemuftceafe  to  be  Chriftians),  the  other  follows  of 
itfelf:  for  the  region  of  the  foul,  in  which  the  devil 
forges  his  wiles  to  deceive  us,  is  the  imagination  ; 
and  his  manner  of  working  is  by  forming  images,  or 
exciting  motions  there,'  which  become  the  immediate 
matter  of  our  thought ;  and  his  time  of  working  is 
then  particularly,  when  he  perceives  our  minds  are 
religioufly  difpofed ;  for  then  he  is  moll  afraid  of 
lofing  his  hold  on  us.  And  thence  comes  to  pafs 
(what  I  fear  all  of  us  have  perceived)  that  at  the  fea- 
fons  of  devotion,  a  languor  and  inattention  often 
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comes  over  us,  which  we  feel  neither  before  nor  af¬ 
ter  :  for  then  efpecially,  he  attempts  our  imagination, 
and  throngs  it  with  foreign  matter.  As  therefore  my 
text  requires  the  “  fetting  our  thoughts  on  things 
above,”  in  order  to  create  fuch  a  relifh,  and  kindle 
fuch  a  defire  as  is  due  to  them  ;  fo,  in  order  to  fet¬ 
ting  our  thoughts  on  them,  it  is  neceflary  to  fuperadd 
this  rule  ;  that  in  the  feafons  affigned  for  fuch  con¬ 
templation,  we  fhould  always  guard  our  thoughts  with 
that  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “  deliver  us  from 
evil,”  that  evil-one  (as  it  may  be  rendered)  who  is  ever 
hovering  round  us,  to  fnatch  away  good  thoughts 
from  our  hearts. 

But  a  perfuafive  to  ferious  contemplation  (and  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  ferious  contemplation  is  fuffident) 
muft  feem  ftrange  to  fo  gay  an  age,  which  has  diftin- 
guilhed  itfelfby  nothing  more,  than  by  carrying  di- 
verfions  to  their  greateft  and  molt  expenfive  height ; 
diverfions,  which  are  the  reverfe  of  ferious  thought  : 
An  age,  which  particularly  may  be  faid  with  Sem- 
pronia,  *  “  Pfallere,  &  faltare  elegantius  quam  necefle 
eft  probte.  Pecunite,  an  famse  minus  parceret  haud 
facile  difcerneres.”  I  cannot  therefore  but  repeat  what 
cannot,  I  think,  fail  of  fome  eftedl  on  all  that  hear  it 
attentively. 

“Ah!  my  friends!  while  we  laugh,  all  things  are 
“  ferious  round  about  us :  God  is  ferious,  who  exer- 

cifeth  patience  towards  us ;  Chrift  is  ferious,  who 
“  filed  his  blood  for  us ;  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  ferious, 
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“  who  ftriveth  againd  the  obdinacy  of  our  hearts ;  the 
“  Holy  Scriptures  brings  to  our  ears  the  mod  ferious 
“  things  in  the  world  ;  the  Holy  Sacraments  repre- 
“  fent  the  mod  ferious  and  awful  matters ;  the  whole 
“  creation  is  ferious  in  ferving  God,  and  us ;  all  that 
“  are  in  heaven  or  hell  are  ferious;  how,  then  can 
“  we  be  gay  ?”  To  give  thefe  excellent  words  their 
full  force,  it  diould  be  known  that  they  came  not 
from  the  priedhood,  but  the  court;  and  from  a  cour- 
tier  as  eminent  as  England  ever  boaded. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  my  fecond  head,  judging  of 
the  things  above  ;  which  is  the  fecond  ail  of  our  duty. 
As  judging  of  them,  without  thinking,  which  fome 
do  (or  our  converfations  and  prefles  would  not  be  fo 
guilty  as  they  are),  is  prepoderous ;  fo  thinking  of 
them,  without  judging,  is  incompetent  andlhort.  We 
mud  therefore  judge  like  wife  of  the  things  above; 
that  is,  we  mud  think  of  them  comparatively,  weigh 
them  againd  all  other  things  that  may  pofiibly  dand 
in  competition  with  them  ;  and  fo,  on  a  rational  and 
mature  deliberation,  give  them  that  preference  which 
they  fo  well  deferve. 

Now  this  fecond  aft  of  the  foul  is  neceflary  for  the 
fixing  our  affeftions,  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  the  dim¬ 
ple  aft  of  thinking,  indifferently  raifes  our  love  to 
every  thing  that  is  pleafureable  ;  but  when  judgment 
comes  to  examine,  and  difcern  between  thofe  pleafure¬ 
able  things,  it  will  find  that  fome  of  them  mud  be 
foregone,  and  rejefted  of  neceffity,  becaufe  they  are 
inconfident  with,  and  dedruftive  of  each  other.  And 
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tfhis,  in  a  particular  manner,  is  the  cafe  between 
things  above,  and  things  upon  the  earth;  both  of 
them  offer  pleafures,  and  fuch  pleasures  as  mull  necef- 
farily  engage  our  affeftions,  on  our  firft  contemplation 
•of  thetn  :  but  thofe  two  kinds  of  pleafures  are  incon* 
fiftent;  fo  contrary  to  each  other,  both  in  their  nature 
and  their  means,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  one  foul  to 
purfue  both  ;  fuch,  therefore,  as  entertain  a  dillra&ed 
inclination  for  both  of  them,  are  called,  in  feripturp, 
men  of  two  fouls. 

Since,  then,  it  is  neceffary  to  chufe  one,  in  order 
to  enjoy  either,  let  our  judgment  examine  thefe  two 
competitors  for  our  affections,  things  above,  and 
things  upon  the  earth,  and  fee  which  of  them  is  molt 
likely  to  bring  in  the  fullelt  fatisfa&ion  to  our 
fouls. 

Firft,  let  us  put  this  world  in  the  balance;  and  to 
avoid  confulion  in  fo  wide  a  fubject,  let  us  feparately 
confider  the  different  orders,  ages,  aims,  relations, 
conllitutions,  tempers,  and  paffions  of  men;  and  fee 
this  variety  united  in  unealinefs  and  complaint. 

Firft,  As  to  their  orders.  The  peafant  complains 
aloud  ;  the  courtier  in  fecret  repines  :  in  wan:,  what 
diftrefs  ?  In  affluence,  what  fatiety  ?  The  great  are 
under  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleafure,  as 
the  mean  to  labour  with  fuccefs.  In  retirement,  what 
ofeitanev,  what  heavinefs  ?  In  the  world,  what  con- 
flift,  what  fatigue  f  The  ignorant,  through  ill  ground¬ 
ed  hope,  are  difappointed ;  the  knowing,  through 
knowledge,  defpond.  Ignorance  occafior.s  millake, 
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miftake  difappointment,  and  difappointment  is  mi- 
fery  :  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg¬ 
ment:  and  true  judgment  of  things  below,  gives  a 
demonftration  of  their  infufficiency  to  our  peace. 
Good  fortune  makes  the  will  undifciplined  and  diflo- 
lute,  the  imagination  vain,  the  pafiions  ftrong,  and 
the  underllanding  weak:  a  miferable  ftate!  Afflic¬ 
tion  is  the  bell  fchool  of  wifdom ;  no  volumes  are  an 
equivalent  for  the  neceffity  of  reflection  that  lays  us 
under ;  but  then  it  mull  be  confefled  we  pay  dear  for 
its  inftruCtion  :  and  lince  the  end  of  wifdom  is  to  lead 
us  to  pleafure,  what  lignifies  that  wifdom  which  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  pain  ? 

The  marriage  ftate  only  may  be  the  moll  happy, 
but  is  the  moll  dangerous ;  as  fruitful  of  calamities  as 
it  is  of  relation;  whofe  capacity  of  being  our  greateft 
pleafures,  is  likewife  their  capacity  of  being  our 
greateft  pains.  And  if  we  confult  experience  more 
than  reafon  in  this  point,  we  have  grounds  to  fear  the 
word.  Nor  is  reafon  entirely  on  the  other  fide  ;  for 
if  there  are  more  vices  than  virtues,  more  unfortunate 
than  fortunate  accidents  in  life,  the  balance,  in  this 
ftate,  will  probably  turn  againft  us.  The  good  in  it 
we  look  on  as  our  due,  and  therefore  receive  it  cold¬ 
ly,  and  without  a  proper  emotion  of  heart ;  the  bad 
is  unexpected,  and  therefore  keen  the  refentment  of 
it:  the  (hafc  is  lharp ;  the  furprife  dips  it  in  p  oifon, 
and  doubles  our  anguifli.  Both  parties  look  on  all 
that  the  other  can  do  for  them  as  an  abfolute  debt; 
this  notion  leaves  both  a  much  lefs  power  to  oblige, 

than 
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than  to  difgud ;  and  confequently  makes  difquiets  ai¬ 
med  unavoidable. 

The  date  of  celibacy,  unlefs  it  can  work  out  an  ar¬ 
tificial  happinefs  from  the  abfence  of  evils  (which  re¬ 
quires  a  peculiar  drength  of  mind),  is  a  defert,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  difconfolate  date.  At  the  maturity  of  life, 
tender  affe&ions  awake  in  the  heart,  which  demand 
their  proper  objects,  and  pine  for  the  want  of  them. 
In  this  date  of  celibacy,  they  mud  either  be  extin- 
guifhed,  or  continued  without  gratification.  The 
fird  is  a  great  violence  to  nature  ;  the  fecond,  her  lad¬ 
ing  pain  ;  and  a  pain  of  that  kind,  which  furnifhed 
the  Platonids  with  their  principal  idea  of  hell.  Our 
paternal  affeftions  mud  be  drawn  off,  like  a  mother’s 
milk,  or  they  will  corrupt  and  turn  to  difeefe. 

Hufband,  and  father,  are  the  titles  of  honour 
which  nature  difpenfes,  and  endows  them  with  greater 
pleafure,  than  any  titles  which  fortune  can  confer. 
They  that  refid  the  impulfes  of  nature,  are  redded  by 
her,  in  their  new  fchemes  of  enjoyment;  and  nature 
is  a  powerful  adverfary.  He  that  has  children  mul¬ 
tiplies  himfelf,  and  gives  happinefs  many  channels  by 
which  todow  in  upon  him.  Letting  the  heart  dream 
out  in  tendernefs  on  its  proper  objedls,  as  it  is  the 
greated  duty,  fo  it  is  the  greated  bleding  of  life.  To 
have  no  one,  to  whom  we  mod  heartily  wilh  well, 
and  for  whom  we  are  warmly  concerned,  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  date.  It  may  be  faid,  that  wifdom  will  provide 
us  with  fuch  objefts,  in  every  condition  :  it  may  ;  but 

it 
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it  would  cofl  us  lefs  pains,  if  we  fullered  nature  to  eafe 
her  of  that  trouble. 

Perfons  of  birth,  riches,  power,  and  talents,  thofe 
fliining  and  envied  charaders,  have  all  their  peculiar 
evils,  the  growth  of  their  refpedive  Hates. 

Firfl,  perfons  of  birth.  Thefe  have  their  eye  on 
their  ancefiors,  and  would  have  their  glory  fubfifl  on 
the  merit  of  the  dead.  This  the  world  will  not  agree 
to,  but  thinks  that  an  argument  for  attainments  of 
their  own,  which  the  great  by  birth  look  on  as  their 
exemption  from  the  labour  of  them :  thus  are  they 
pained,  where  they  exped  homage,  to  find  reproach. 
They  contemn  thofe  of  mean  extradion  ;  and  by  that 
contempt,  as  it  were,  exad  their  hate ;  and  generally 
have  what  they  exad,  with  the  bad  confequences  of 
it.  Ardently  they  defire  honours,  becaufe  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  men  to  delire  an  accumulation  of  that  good, 
of  which  already  they  enjoy  a  (hare  :  hence  a  difap- 
pointment  in  this  purfuit,  is  more  Hinging  to  them 
than  others.  Who  is  truly  more  noble  for  his  high 
birth  ?  He  that  defpifes  it :  he  that  defpifes  it  as  a 
poffelfion,  but  values  it  as  an  incitement  to  virtue. 
Their  appellations  are  their  inflrudors :  they  are 
flyled  noble,  on  a  prefumption  that  they  retain  the 
virtue;  their  blood  is  flyled  generous,  on  a  prefump¬ 
tion  that  they  retain  the  high  nature  of  their  anceflors ; 

|  their  riches  are  not  fufficient. 

Secondly,  men  of  riches.  Thefe  men,  which  is 
natural,  are  fo  high  in  their  opinion  of  what  they 
largely  poffefs,  that  they  think  to  have  riches  is  to 
l  have 
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have  every  thing ;  that,  they  think  them  the  price 
for,  and  title  to  all  the  world  can  give,  or  man  enjoy. 
Hence  high  expectations,  and  high  refentments,  and 
every  evil  is  aggrandized  by  thefe.  Every  wrong  ac¬ 
cident  is  a  calamity,  and  not  only  a  calamity  but  an 
injury  too;  for  have  not  they  a  title  to  better  things? 
Others,  when  they  are  fick,  are  forry  ;  but  thefe  are 
angry  alfo,  and  look  on  a  gout,  or  a  fever,  as  an 
objeCt  of  refentment;  which  is  (till  the  ftranger,  be- 
caufe,  for  the  molt  part,  they  invite  them  to  their  ha¬ 
bitations. 

Thirdly,  men  of  power.  They  that  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  the  fortune  and  reputation  of 
others,  may  have,  and  often  have  as  many  enemies,  as 
thofe  whofe  fortune  and  reputation  they  do  not  make. 
For  men  are  fo  fond  of  themfelves,  as  to  think  that  all 
others  can  do,  they  Ihould  do  for  them.  This  is  un¬ 
juft,  but  this  is  true.  And  hence  it  is,  that  all  the 
uneafy,  inftead  of  venting  their  paflion  by  ftriking 
the  air,  as  it  is  natural  for  the  peevifhin  their  gufts 
of  rage  to  do,  vent  it  often  on  men  in  power,  by  (hoot¬ 
ing  their  arrows  at  thrm,  even  bitter  words ;  becaufe 
men  are  apt  to  think  they  contract  an  importance, 
from  the  importance  of  thofe  they  injure  Whereas 
it  is  rare  that  men  in  power  give  juft  offence  to  fuch 
as  thefe.  If  they  injure,  the)  (loop  not  to  thefe ;  they 
level  at  the  great,  for  that  gives  their  dignity  the 
higheft  fatisfaftion.  The  great  often  juftly  are,  the 
mean  often  unjuftly  will  be,  their  enemies.  Where 
ghee  are  their  friends  ?  They  mull  be  few,  and  thofe 

few 
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few  are  more  likely  to  be  fecret  enemies  to  them, 
than  to  any  others  with  whom  they  pafs  for  friends. 
Becaufe,  fird,  men  of  power  create  ;he  created  envy, 
which  is  our  ftrongeff  paffion  :  fecondly,  their  ruin 
would  afford  the  larged  plunder,  and  our  own  emolu¬ 
ment  is  our  chiefed  aim. 

Fourthly,  men  of  talents.  If  they  exert  them,  it 
will  cod  them  much  pains,  and  they  may  probably 
fail  of  fuccefr,  through  malice  of  accident,  or  indif- 
cretion  of  choice.  Or  if  they  fucceed  in  their  labour, 
their  labour  may  not  fucceed  in  its  reputation  ;  or  if 
it  does,  it  is  only  fetting  themfelves  a  hard  talk  for  the 
future  ;  for  it  is  double  fhame  to  fall  beneath  them¬ 
felves.  Fame  is  generally  thefe  mens  aim  ;  and  to 
fail  of  our  aim,  be  it  never  fo  idle,  is  infelicity.  An 
author  at  his  lamp  tells  himfelf  in  triumph,  new  the 
toil  is  almod  over,  the  purchafe  at  hand,  he  is  with¬ 
in  a  month  of  immortality.  But  on  publication  he 
finds  the  payment  deferred,  deferred  to  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  too  late  a  payment  of  that  which  he  can- 
rot  transfer  to  his  heir.  There  is  no  dronger  infa¬ 
tuation  than  this  defire  of  chimerical  immortality.  It 
is  very  ftrange ;  but  the  fecret  of  it  is  this  :  God  im¬ 
planted  in  the  foul  a  violent  defire  of  approbation, 
in  order  to  dimulate  man  into  an  attainment  of  his  own 
approbation, which  is  the  mod  valuable;  as  he  implanted 
in  the  foul  drong  hope  and  fear, and  love,  that  he  hi mft If 
might  be  the  objedt  of  them,  as  my  text  diredls.  But 
as  thefe  affections,  when  they  dop  diort  on  temporals, 
become  pains  ;  fo  this  violent  defire  of  approbation, 
Vol.  V.  C  when 
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when  it  flops  fhort  at  men,  becomes,  though  mofl  ad¬ 
mirably  wife  in  Goa’s  defign,  that  ridiculous  and 
feemingly  unaccountable  folly  of  which  I  fpeak  :  and 
the  wifeft  of  men,  not  attending  to  this,  have  fome- 
times  ftarted  in  furprize  and  lame,  on  difcovering 
that  fome  of  their  nobleft  deflgns  had  their  rife  and 
termination  in  that  mofl  defpicable  point,  the  opinion 
of  men.  Thus  you  fee  that  the  thirft  of  approbation, 
when  mifapplied,  becomes  a  folly,  and  incurs  fhame., 
which  it  would  mofl  avoid.  And  this  is  the  Hate  of 
the  greateft  gifts  that  Omnipotence  can  bellow,  when 
turned  on  improper  ends.  This,  therefore,  which 
anight  feem  digreffive,  is  not  fo ;  it  tends  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  mifei  ies  of  this  life,  fince  hence  it  appears, 
that  we  have  reafon  to  fland  in  dread  of  the  very 
excellencies  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  imperfedlions 
cf  it. 

Secondly,  confider  the  different  ages.  Young  men 
defire  paifionately,  and  therefore  are  affli&ively  difap- 
pointed.  They  defire  chiefly  gratifications  of  fenfe, 
and  therefore  foon  impair  their  appetites  for  them,  and 
anticipate  old  age  by  infirmities. 

They  are  extremely  mutable  in  their  inclinations, 
and  therefore,  as  fome  things  by  nature  cannot,  others, 
through  their  own  temper,  lhall  not,  pleafe  them 
long. 

They  are  faftidious  in  their  pleafures,  as  think¬ 
ing  the  mofl  delicate  and  exalted,  the  prerogative  of 
their  time  of  life:  thus  they  rejedl  many,  and  impair 
the  reft. 
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They  are  prone  to  anger,  becaufe  unfubdued  by 
fortune,  and  unapprized  by  wifdom  of  what  they 
ought  to  expefc  :  hence  are  they  difpleafed  with 
others  without  caufe,  and  then  with  themfelves  for 
being  fo;  for  generally  their  fenfe  of  being  in  the 
wrong  is  as  quick,  as  their  propenfuy  to  it  is  (Irong. 

They  have  not  a  fufficient  regard  for  things  of  uti¬ 
lity  (becaufe  they  never  wanted),  and  find  the  bad 
e.Tefts  of  it;  what  pride  can  better  tafte,  pleafes 
them  more  ;  hence  they  are  very  tender  of  their  ho¬ 
nour,  before  they  have  gained  any  ;  and  thus  are  they 
pained,  not  only  about  things  that  are,  but  things 
alfo  that  are  not. 

They  are  credulous,  becaufe  unexperienced  ;  de¬ 
ceived,  becaufe  credulous ;  and  ^outrageous,  becaufe 
deceived  :  and  hence,  from  too  fond  an  opinion,  they 
are  apt  to  conceive  too  inveterate  a  diilike  for  man¬ 
kind  ;  as  fruitful  a  fource  of  evil,  as  their  firjl 
miftake. 

The  young  man’s  field  of  refieflion  is  fmall,  for 
little  is  part: ;  his  field  of  hope  is  large,  for  much  is 
to  come;  which  falling  in  with  vivacity  of  fpirits, 
and  vanity  of  heart,  he  indulges  it  to  the  exclufion  of 
necelfary  fear,  which  is  the  (hield  of  life;  and  hence 
is  he  perpetually  wounded  in  his  peace,  fortune,  re¬ 
putation,  or  health,  or  all. 

He  delights  in  extremes,  whereas  virtue  is  in  the 
mean,  and  happinefs  dwells  with  her.  He  isafquan- 
derer  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  health,  peace,  a  d  repu- 
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tation  ;  and  by  the  guile  of  youth,  lays  up  poverty  tor 

age;  of  which  I  am  now  to  fpeak. 

Age  is  infested  with  fufpicion,  excefs  of  caution, 
difaffedtion,  pufi  lanimity,  illiberality,  queruloufnefs, 
immodelty,  garrulity,  want  of  compaflion,  fob d  ha¬ 
tred,  morofenefs,  inordinate  felf-love,  extreme  covet- 
cufnefs,  and  diftempers. 

An  old  man  is  fufpicious  becaufe  experienced.  For 
the  knowledge  and  diftrult  of  mankind  are  ir.feparable. 
Now  he  that  lives  in  perpetual  fufpicion,  lives  the  life 
of  a  centinel,  of  acentinel  never  relieved  :  whofe  bu- 
fi ne'fs  it  is  to  look  out  for  and  expect  an  enemy, 
which  is  an  evil  not  very  far  lhort  of  perilling  by- 
him. 

Allied  to  fufpicion  is  excefs  of  camion  :  wifdom, 
coldnefs  of  temperature,  andfometimes  ill-nature,  are 
mixed  in  this.  I  fhall  chufe  one  inftance  that  in¬ 
cludes  them  all.  In  points  of  fpeculation  he  rarely 
affirms  or  denies  any  thing  pofitively,  though  he  is 
belt  able  to  do  it  :  he  knows  nothing,  but  is  of  fuch 
an  opinion  on  molt  occalions  ;  by  which,  one  thing 
he  means,  is,  to  call  younger  men  fools  (who  delight 
in  a  morefanguine  Ityle),  and  thus,  artfully,  to  gratify 
his  difaffection  to  them. 

He  is  all  difaffedtion  :  I  fpeak  in  general.  He 
loves  no  body,  becaufe  formerly,  very  probably,  his 
good  inclinations  have  been  abufed ;  befides,  the  affec¬ 
tions  as  naturally  contracted  in  the  evening  of  life, 
as  flowers  at  the  departure  of  the  fun.  Now  he- 

that 
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that  loves  none  enjoys  none,  nor  is  loved  or  enjoyed 
by  any. 

He  is  pufillanimous,  from  decay  of  fpiiits,  and  the 
blows  of  fortune.  Now  pufillanimity  is  the  want  of 
hope,  and  hope  is  the  cordial  of  life. 

He  is  querulous,  which  is  the  voice  of  pufillanimi- 
fy;  and  an  infallible  fource  of  contempt. 

He  is  illiberal,  as  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  gain, 
and  how  eafy  to  lofe ;  as  likewife,  from  a  growing 
palfion  for  the  fecurity  of  to-morrow  whereas  to  day 
is  the  milirefs  of  youth.  Now  illiberality  is  the  fource 
of  hatred,  . as  generoiity  is  of  love. 

He  is  immodeft,  I  mean  hardened  to  the  eye,  and 
unaffc&ed  with  the  opinion  of  others,  becaufe  he  dif- 
elteems  them  :  and  difefteems  them,  becaufe  he 
knows  them  ;  and  praife  and  difpraife  we  difelleem, 
when  we  difelleem  thofefrom  whom  they  come.  Now 
this  immodefty  is  a  fource  both  of  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Belides,  virtue  is  always  enfeebled  byanegledt 
of  praife,  which  is  a  food  of  it. 

He  is  talkative,,  becaufe  his  large!!  feenes  lie  back¬ 
ward;  and  his  talk  on  the  pal!  is  always  a  cenfure  on 
the  prefent.  Now  he  that  cenfures  is  difpleafed.  Be- 
fihes,  this  talkativenefs  is  difgulling  on  two  accounts ; 
firft,  as  he  is  generally  his  own  theme  ;  fecondly,  as 
it  runs  counter  to  the  lire  and  adlivity  of  younger 
men,  to  whom  he  fpeaks. 

His  compaUion  is  flight,  from  his  familiarity  with 
misfortunes  ;  and  his  hatred  is  folid,  more  apt  to 

C  3  vent 
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vent  itfelf  in  deeds  than  words,  from  the  maturity  cf 
his  wifdom,  which  loves  things  effe&ual,  and  to  the 
purpofe.  His  former  qualities  put  him  in  a  Hate  of 
war  with  mankind  :  this,  in  a  ftate  of  war  that  gives 
r.o  quarter. 

He  is  morofe,  and  an  inordinate  lover  of  himfelf. 
The  firll,  becaufe  he  envies  the  pleafures  which  he 
cannot  partake.  There  is  no  fuch  thing,  at  leaft  in 
our  climate,  as  a  gay  old  man  :  a  fly  in  winter  is  for 
nations  nearer  the  fun.  He  is  the  fecond,  becaufe 
men  rife  in  fondnefs  for  things,  in  proportion  to  their 
hazard  oflofing  them  ;  and  his  life  is  on  the  depar- 
ture.  Hence  abfurdly  his  paflion  for  it  increafes,  as 
its  value  fails.  Now  from  all  that  has  been  faid, 

His  extreme  covetoufnefs  is  accounted  for.  Money 
has  two  excellent  qualities  for  him.  Firfl,  it  w ill  do 
that  for  him  which  no  one  will,  willingly,  do  :  it  will 
keep  him  company,  as  it  always  does;  it  will  flatter 
him;  it  will  go  on  his  errands;  it  will  procure  him 
fmiles  and  bows,  and  all  the  outfide  of  affe&ion  and 
refpect.  Secondly,  as  it  is  a  thing  inanimate,  it  can 
give  no  offence.  But  not  to  aggravate  this  matter, 
(which  it  litt  e  needs!)  granting,  that  as  youth  is  the 
reign  of  vehement  defire,  and  vehement  defire  is  a 
difeafe,  a  fever,  a  pain  ;  fo  age,  indeed,  brings  on  a 
ferenity ;  experience  makes  us  able  pilots  in  the 
waves  of  fortune,  and  xigour  impaired  no  longer 
fcorches  us  with  the  violence  of  defire  ;  granting, 
that  the  mind  gains  that  flrergth  which  the  body  lofes, 

and 
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and  inteliedlual  pleafures  are  then  in. their  fail  force; 
yet  fo,  it  mull  be  confefied,  are 

Diftempers  too ;  and  what  comfort  is  there  in  an 
hofpita],  or  a  fform  ?  In  youth,  what  difappointments 
of  our  own  making  ?  In  age,  what  difappointments 
from  the  nature  of  things?  Human  life  has  then  its 
morning  and  evening  ;  but  the  evening  and  morning 
are  one  day  ;  a  day  of  forrows !  different  indeed  in 
fort,  but  in  effence  the  fame.  And  this  is  the  reafon 
why  men,  always  unhappy,  are  always  expecting  hap- 
pinefs.  For  had  we  no  change  of  fcenes  to  experi¬ 
ence  one  after  another,  we  Ihould  fooner  be  convinc¬ 
ed  of  the  vanity  of  our  expeditions :  whereas  we  now 
are  amufed  with  hope,  which,  for  pleafure,  gives  us 
change  of  pain;  we  are  wretched  and  deceived, 
which  increafes  our  wretchednefs ;  for  every  forrow 
receives  a  new  fling,  from  our  expedlation  of  the 
contrary. 

Thirdly,  confider  our  aims  •.  if  we  let  Ioofe  our 
wilhes  at  things  above  our  defert,  how  rarely  we  fuc- 
ceed?  Or  if  we  fucceed,  how  are  we  pained  with  the 
fears  of  expofing  our  infufHciency  ?  How  fhall  we 
make  good  the  promife  our  fortune  has  made  to  the 
world?  We  muff  live  in  perpetual  conffraint;  be  for 
ever  fweating  under  a  malk  of  form  and  artifice, 
which,  in  fpite  of  all  our  care,  the  wife  will  fee 
through;  and  at  their  mercy  we  lie,  for  the  precari¬ 
ous  charadler  we  preferve.  And  how  ridiculous  a 
fight  it  is  to  fee  a  man  embarrafled  by  good  fortune* 
and  flruggling  with  his  own  fuccefs  ?  To  take  up 
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more  money  than  our  eftate  can  anfvver,  in  time,  is 
certain  ruin :  to  take  up  more  reputation  than  oui 
merit  can  anfvver,  in  time,  is  as  certain  fhame. 

If  our  fortune,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  below  our 
defert,  how  carelefs  are  we  of  exerting  thole  capaci- 
ties_we  are  really  matters  of,  and  of  levying  that 
advantage  and  reputation  which  is  due  to  them  ?  Our 
preferment  is  our  punilhment;  and  the  confcioufnefs 
of  our  worth  is  at  once  our  pride  and  our  affliction  ; 
how  unpromiling  a  fcene  is  that  for  happinefs,  where 
our  merit  increafes  the  number  of  our  pains  ? 

If  our  aims  are  proportioned  to  our  defert,  we  may 
indeed  fucceed  ;  but  ourfuccefs  will  foon  grow  infipid, 
nay,  painful,  when  we  fee  (as  foon  we  fhall !)  our 
inferiors  in  merit  get  the  ftart  of  us  in  place  and  for¬ 
tune  ;  when  we  find  our  wifdom  and  modefty  lefs 
advantageous,  than  the  rafhnefs  and  confidence  of 
other  men. 

If  we  Hand  alone  and  independent,  it  is  a  proud, 
but  a  folitary  and  uncomfortable  dominion  ;  unrc- 
frefhed  with  hope,  which  is  the  life  of  life  itfeif.  If 
we  have  our  attachments,  and  lean  agaiuft  our  fup -  - 
riors,  it  is  often  a  fliining  fervitude, ,  a  promifing 
an.viecy,  that  excite-  indeed  our  fpirits,  but  torments 
them  too,  during  the  fufpence  ;  and  as  often  deceives 
as  fatisfies  in  the  end.  v.  hich  has  moft  happinefs  ?  A 
fervile  hope,  or  a  hopelels  independency  f  He  that 
has  many  hopes,  lias  many  pofflbilities  of  difappoint- 
meat :  he  that  has  few,  has  few  occaiicms  of  joy. 

If 
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If  we  converfe  with  our  inferiors  or  equals  only,  we 
facriiice  the  advancement  of  our  fortune  to  prcfent 
eafe  and  complacency  :  if  with  our  fuperiors,  we,  in 
fome  meafure,  facrifice  our  eafe  and  complacency  to 
our  fortune;  our  caution  mud  be  always  awake,  our 
abilities  always  on  the  dretch ;  and  converfation, 
which  was  defigned  to  recreate,  mud  become  a  dif- 
cip'iine,  and  an  enterprize. 

Moreover,  it  is  expedation  from  fuperiors,  that  is 
apt  to  give  a  painful  and  unreafonable  awe  of  them  ; 
an  awe  due  rather  to  God  than  man.  It  is  that 
which  annoys  our  breads  with  pufillanimous  doubts 
and  fears ;  that  makes  the  little  heart  play  its  fervile 
padions  in  all  their  force,  at  a  fmile  or  a  frown  ; 
which  he  that  does  not  exped,  is  free  from  hirnfclf 
and  in  others  mod  jufily  contemns.  The  mod  defpi- 
cable  weaknefs  any  one  man  can  be  guilty  of,  is  an 
undue  fear  of  another,  which  expedation  is  apt  to 
fu.bjed.him  to.. 

Obfcurity  has  its  obvious  diladvantages  ;  and  a 
great  name  is  the  mark  of  envy  and  reproach:  or  if 
reproach  fpare  it,  it  mud  be  nurtured  or  loll.  Time 
itielf  will  work  decay  in  glory,  as  in  oth  r  things, 
unlefs  it  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  expence  of  returning 
pains,  and  a  fuccedion  of  deferts :  and  if  preferved, 
it  has  its  moral  evils;  fame  from  letters  makes  a  man 
unfociable  and  overbearing  ;  fame  from  political  wil- 
dom,  designing  ;  and  fame  from  arms,  incorred  of 
life.  It  has  likewife  its  natural  evils.  For  fince 
fame  is  the  general  rnidrefs  of  mankind,  he  that  en- 
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joys  it  has  almoft  as  many  rivals  as  men,  and  often  as 
many  foes  as  rivals. 

One  man  aims  at  making  his  happ:nefs  by  philo- 
fophy,  another  by  fortune.  The  firft  is  Hemming 
the  ftream  of  the  world,  and  his  own  nature,  with 
endlefs  labour  ;  the  fecond  is  carried  away  by  that 
ftream  with  endlefs  hazard,  and  every  wave  is  mailer 
of  his  peace. 

One  follows  fancy,  and  by  that  time  the  thing 
fancied  is  attained,  his  fancy  for  it  is  fled.  Another 
follows  cuftom,  and  is  falhionably  pleafed  in  contra- 
diftion  to  his  own  heart.  Seeming  to  be  happy,  is 
his  happinefs ;  now  Teeming  happinefs  implies  the 
want  of  it.  A  third  follows  reafon ;  and  reafon 
puts  us  out  of  humour  with  almoft  every  thing 
about  us. 

If  men  have  no  purfuits,  they  are  a  burthen  to 
themfelves ;  if  they  have,  difappointments  are  a 
greater.  What  difappointments  interrupt  the  moft 
fuccefsful  profecutions  ?  And,  what  is  worfe,  poflef- 
fion  is  the  greateft  difappointment  of  all ;  it  deftroys 
the  very  phantom  of  happinefs,  our  pleafing  error,  our 
fweet  flatterer,  hope,  which  before  we  enjoyed.  The 
man  of  fuccefs,  and  of  the  higheft  advancement,  firft 
Indeed  laughs  at  others  ;  but  foon  he  revenges  them, 
by  laughing  at  himfelf.  He  wonders  how  he  could 
be  fo  paffionately  fond  of  what  fo  little  deferved  his 
fondnefs:  he  is  grieved,  he  is  furprifed,  he  is  angry, 
that  the  abfence  of  thofe  things  was  able  to  give  him 
fo  much  pain,  the  prefence  of  which  can  afford  fo 

little 
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little  enjoyment.  But  he  ufually  keeps  the  fecret,  in 
poor  hopes  of  that  enjoyment  from  the  miftaken  envy 
of  others,  which  the  things  envied  cannot  give  him, 
and  takes  a  malicious  pleafure  in  feeing  his  unwarned 
followers  deceived  as  well  as  himfelf.  There  is  ever 
a  certain  langour  attending  the  fullnefs  of  profperity  : 
when  the  heart  has  no  more  to  wi(h,  it  yawns  over  its 
poffeffton  ;  and  the  energy  of  the  foul  goes  out,  like 
a  flame  that  has  no  more  to  devour.  Who  is  fo 
wretched  as  the  man  that  is  overwhelmed  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  affairs  ?  He  that  is  relieved  from  them,  and 
has  none  at  all.  But  granting  fuperiority  of  fortune 
fliould  give  fome  fuperiority  of  happinefs,  let  it  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  he  who  increafes  the  endearments-of  life, 
increafes,  at  the  fame  time,  the  terrors  of  death.  Which 
leads  me  to 

The  fourth  confxderation,  that  of  our  relations  in 
life.  A  wife,  a  child,  dear  to  us  as  our  own  bofoms 
in  which  they  lie,  what  cowards  do  they  make  us  f 
What  are  their  endearments,  their  foftnefs,  their 
charms,  but  new  terrors  in  the  frown,  and  new  {hafts 
in  the  quiver  of  misfortune  and  death  ?  There  is  fome- 
thing  truly  formidable  in  having  fuch  tender  bleflings 
as  thefe,  and  every  wife  and  feeling  heart,  while 
it  is  tranfported  at  the  thoughts  of  them,  muft  trem¬ 
ble  too. 

But  all  relations  are  not  pained  through  tendernefs 
of  affeftion.  While  the  father  is  foliciteus  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fon,  how  felicitous  and  impatient  is  the 
fon  (very  often)  for  the  death  of  that  very  father  ? 
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What  are  alliances  of  blood,  but  titles  for  expecta¬ 
tion  ?  And  what  are  titles  for  expectation,  but  expo- 
fures  to  disappointment,  and  aggravations  of  its 
Smart?  All  that  Seeming  family-endearment,  com¬ 
fort  and  complacency,  which  we  figure  to  ourfelves 
at  a  diftance,  what  is  it  (too  often  !)  but  mutual  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  peace,  plots  on  the  riches,  hopes  from 
the  ficknefs,  and  joy  from  the  deaths  of  each  other. 

The  Servant  envies  his  mailer,  and  Sometimes  the 
mailer  his  Servant,  and  perhaps  with  more  jullice ; 
but,  jufll)  neither.  For  if  we  well  knew  how  little 
others  enjoy,  it  would  refcue  the  world  from  one  fin, 
there  would  be  no  fuch  thing  as  envy  upon  earth ; 
envy,  which  is  a  double  folly  ;  folly  as  it  is  a  fin,  and 
folly  as  it  is  a  miflake;  for  it  refults  from  the  Suppo¬ 
sition  of  that,  which  is  not  the  Superior  happinefs  of 
others  ;  which  is  not,  I  mean,  in  that  degree  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  it;  and  we  envy  that  which  we  conceive. 

Fifthly,  As  to  confiitutions  an  J  tempers.  In  health, 
what  temptation  ?  In  ficknefs,  what  pain  ?  The  mi- 
fery  of  many  is  wrapped  up  in  their  very  veins,  how 
then  (hall  they  fly  from  it?  How  many  inherit,  how 
many  create,  how  many  purchafe  dillempers  ?  Earth¬ 
quake,  llorm,  war,  Sweep  not  half  fo  many,  as  difeafes, 
which  we  knowingly  contraCl  by  carelefinefs  and  ex- 
cefs.  Women,  as  they  are  lefs  fubjeCt  to  pains  of 
mind,  are  more  fttbjedl  to  pains  of  the  body  than  men, 
to  balance  that  account. 

He  that  is  infirm  dies  daily,  and  lofes  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  life  ;  he  that  knows  no  infirmities,  obferves 
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not  the  lapfe  of  time,  grows  old  unawares,  and  is 
unprepared  for  death:  but  fuppofe  a  man  has  health 
and  wifdom  too,  how  many  find  in  their  tempers  an 
enemy  to  peace  ? 

The  tempers  are,  as  I  take  it,  lefier  pafii ms,  or  va¬ 
rious  fainter  (hades  or  blendings  of  thofe  ftrong  co¬ 
lours  on  the  foul  of  man.  The  gloomy,  peevi'fti,  fan- 
guir.e,  phlegmatic,  good  natured,  impatient,  impro¬ 
vident,  wary,  haughty,  remitting,  courteous,  arro¬ 
gant,  fufpicious,  refining,  referved,  affable,  feariefs, 
timid,  modell,  proud,  delicate,  and  infeafible  temper, 
have  all  their  peculiar  evils. 

A  gloomy  temper  furveys  every  thing  in  the  word 
light,  andean  difeover  no  bleffings. 

A  peevish  temper  quarrels  with  the  blefiings  it  dif- 
covers,  with  its  friends  itfelf ;  and  defeats  the  labour 
of  Providence  for  its  fatisfaclion. 

The  fanguine  overfhoots ;  the  phlegmatick  def- 
ponds;.  the  mild  tempts  infults;  the  choierick  is  its 
own  tormenter- 

If  a  man  is  good-natured,  his  friends  devour  him  ; 
if  not,  his  foes. 

The  impatient  feels  as  mnch  uneafinefs  from  the 
flow  approach  of  pleafure,  as  others  from  the  defpair 
of  it. 

To  the  thoughtlefs  and  improvident,  the  furprize  of 
every  difappointment  doubles  its  pain. 

To  the  wary  and  foreboding,  the  conftant  expe£la- 
tion  of  calamity,  is  a  calamity  itfelf. 
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If  a  man  is  haughty,  and  too  tender  of  his  honour, 
he  gives  the  power  of  hurting  him  to  every  wretch  that 
can  lhew  difrefpefl  :  and  who  cannot  ?  If  he  is  remifs 
and  negligent  of  refpedt,  men  will  with-hoid  real  fer- 
vices,  becaufe  their  ceremonial  was  not  fufiiciently 
welcome  :  he  Iofes  the  fubltance,  becaufe  he  will 
not  catch  at  the  fhadow.  But  forms  are  more  than 
lhadovvs,  they  are  the  robe  and  defence  of  realities, 
which  will  ever  run  fome  hazard  when  we  throw 
them  off. 

The  very  courteous  Ieffen  their  favours  by  giving' 
them  the  appearance  of  a  debt,  through  their  frequent 
profeffions  of  kindnefs.  The  favours  of  an  arrogant 
man  are  received  unthankfully  ;  becaufe,  through  too 
great  a  confcioufnefs  of  them,  he  is  his  own  pay- 
mafter.  And  yet  he  who  does  not  fometimes  affert 
his  own  merit,  will  foon  have  painful  fufpicions  that 
the  former  is  in  the  right. 

The  fufpicious,  in  fome  meafure,  juftify  thofe  in¬ 
juries  they  expeft.  A  perfon  of  fmall  merit  is  anxi- 
oufly  jealous  of  imputations  on  his  honour,  becaufe 
he  knows  his  title  is  weak ;  one  of  great  merit 
turbidly  refents  them,  becaufe  he  knows  his  title  is 
ftrong. 

The  refining  temper  is  exprefly  a  maker  of  evils. 
Not  to  be  obliged  by  fuperiors,  it  conftrues  an  injury ; 
to  be  obliged  by  inferiors,  an  affront.  To  have  its 
wants  relieved,  it  conRrues  an  affcftation  of  fuperio- 
rity  in  its  benefaflor  ;  not  to  have  them  relieved,  a 
contempt.  It  can  work  wonders  to  its  own  difadvan- 
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fragc,  and  make  a  look  Or  gefture  it  difapproves,  a 
ferious  misfortune. 

Referve  may  procure  refpefl,  but  it  gives  a  difpo- 
fition  to  hatred  ;  becaufe  that  refpefl  is  involuntary, 
and,  as  it  were,  extorted  ;  and  we  hate  every  thing 
that  invades  the  frfcedom  of  our  choice. 

Affability  procures  good-will,  but  may  give  a  dif- 
polition  to  contempt ;  becaufe  it  gives  us  cheaply  that 
which  we  defire,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  attainment 
enhances  the  value  of  things. 

A  fearlefs  temper  impairs  our  caution,  and  makes 
us  carelefs  of  exerting  our  utmofl  ftrength  ;  a  timid, 
gives  our  underfianding  the  flrongefl  arguments  for 
exerting  our  firength,  but  at  the  fame  time  en¬ 
feebles  the  heart  in  the  execution  of  what  appears  fo 
reafonable. 

A  native  modefty  in  men  may  conciliate  love  from 
the  many,  but  forbids  efteem  from  the  wife  :  becaufe 
with  them  no  a£l  has  merit  but  what  has  choice  ;  and 
thefe  chufe  not  modefty  by  their  reafon,  but  fuffer  it 
from  their  conftitutions. 

Proud  men  are  apt  to  be  injurious,  becaufe  it  is  a 
mark  of  fuperiority  ;  they  ftrike  more  through  vanity 
than  malice;  but  then,  as  it  is  a  mark,  it  is  a  muti¬ 
lation  of  fuperiority  too  ;  for  it  throws  down  our  re- 
fpeft  for  them,  which  is  a  confiderable  fupportofit. 

Too  great  a  fenfibility  creates  pain,  where  by  na¬ 
ture  it  is  not;  too  little  perceives  not  bleffings  where 
they  are :  and  there  is  a  too  great  fenfibility  from  for¬ 
tune. 
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tune,  as  well  as  temper.  Rank  gives  fome  perfons,1 
fuc’n  a  delicacy,  that  they  have  a  fet  of  inquietudes 
entirely  their  own,  the  prerogative  of  their  high 
ftation,  to  which  their  inferiors  muft  not  prefutne  to 
pretend.  If  humour  and  paffion  are  indulged,  how 
domineering  are  they?  If  denied,  how  rebellious? 
k  Which  leads  me  to 

The  fixth  and  laft  conlideratibn,  the  paffions  of  men. 

An  account  of  the  pafiions  is  properly  a  hiflory  of 
the  aftive  part  of  the  foul,  as  an  account  of  the  un- 
demanding  is  of  the  contemplative.  They  may  be 
confidered  as  fo  many  ftandard-bearers,  round  each  of 
which  many  mifehiefs  are  ranged  in  array  rgainft  us,, 
and  lay  walle  the  tranquility  of  human  life.  They 
have  by  others  been  confidered  phyfically,  as  they 
conflitute  part  of  our  nature  ;  morally,  as  they  in¬ 
fluence  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  rhetorically,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  compofition  :  but  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  been  confidered  in  a  fyftem,  or  with  any  ac¬ 
curacy,  as  the  pains,  and  promoters  of  the  pains  of 
life.  In  this  view  I  (hall  fpeak  of  them,  with  as 
much  light  and  diftinclion  as  I  can.  It  is  the  paf- 
fions  that  give  the  perpetual  motion  to  human  life, 
that  roll  us  from  place  to  place,  from  objebt  to  ob¬ 
ject,  nor  will  the  grave  itfelf  afford  them  reft. 

Firft,  anger.  It  is  elegantly  faid,  the  king’s  an¬ 
ger  is  as  a  roaring  lion.  Which  defeription  of  it  is 
confined  to  kings,  only  as  to  its  efficacy  ;  it  is  as 
ftrorfg,  though  not  as  fuccefsful,  in  other  men.  By  a 
king  it  is  let  loofe  into  the  large  field  of  power  ;  in 

others 
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fathers  it  bites  the  bars  that  coniine  it,  and,  in  both, 
it  laihes  itfelf.  This  ilrows  it  to  be  a  pain;  and  it 
likewife  proceeds  from  pain  ;  for  no  one  is  angry, 
but  who  has,  or  fancies  he  has  received  an  injury  in 
himfelf,  or  his  ;  for  which  he  is,  Aril,  grieved.  So 
that  anger  may  be  called  the  daughter  of  forrow,  and 
the  mother  of  revenge,  which  often  has  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Thus  this  pailion  has  paft,  prefent,  and  fu¬ 
ture  pains  belonging  to  it. 

Anger  is  frequent ;  for  among  enemies  it  is  the  na¬ 
tural  habit  of  the  mind  ;  and  where  are  not  enemies  ? 
Among  friends,  it  is  unnatural,  and  therefore,  when 
it  happens,  more  tormenting. 

As  pride  is  predominant  in  man,  the  principal  caufe 
r.f  anger  is  difrefpedl  ;  the  queftion  therefore  is,  if 
the  angry  man  adts  not  againft  his  own  fupreme  pur* 
pofe.  If  anger  is  impotent,  that  is  a  blow  diredlly 
on  his  pride;  if  it  fucceeds  by  unworthy  means,  that 
is  a  blow  on  his  general  character.  Anger  therefore 
is  not  only  an  evil  itfelf,  proceeding  from,  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  evil,  but,  often,  to  the  very  evil  it  would  moft 
avoid.  It  falls  on  its  own  fword. 

Two  forts  of  men  are  moft  fuhjedt  to  this  paftlon  ; 
men  of  felicity,  and  men  of  afrlidlion.  One  becaufe 
their  expeditions  are  high,  the  other  becaufe  their 
uneaflnefles  are  many.  The  Sift  make  their  fupericri- 
ty  their  anxiety,  counterbalancing  by  their  own  re- 
ferr.ment  the  favours  of  nature  and  fortune  ;  the  fecond 
inflame  the  feverities  of  them  both. 
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Allied  to  anger  is  hatred,  which  is  a  lading  ange*  ; 
now  hatred  is  always  accompanied  with  difguft,  and 
difgud  is  pain. 

Allied  to  hatred  are  contempt  and  abhorrence;  con¬ 
tempt  is  hatred  without  fear,  but  it  is  hatred,  and 
therefore  pain.  Abhorrence  is  hatred  with  fear,  and 
therefore  its  pain  is  double. 

Jnvedlive  indeed  eafes  the  heart,  as  a  difcharge 
the  ftomach,  but  it  alfo  proves  it  very  nek.  before. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  mali¬ 
cious  pleafure  ;  but  I  affirm  it  is  a  pleafure  like  that 
of  violent  fcratching,  or  driking  ourfelves  in  fomedif- 
pofitions ;  it  fuppofes  a  didemper,  and  leaves  a  wound, 
both  in  our  reputation  and  our  peace. 

Anger  has  under  its  banner,  inve&ive,  affiault,  ruin, 
and  death. 

Secondly,  love.  By  love  I  mean  not  the  delire  of 
what  is  ufeful  or  honed,  but  more  particularly  of 
what  is  pleafant.  With  philofophers  it  includes  the 
two  former,  with  the  world  it  is  often  limited  to  the 
lad.  It  implies  difeontent,  that  is  pain  ;  for  he  that 
defires,  is  diiTatisiied  with  his  prefent  condition,  be 
it  what  it  will.  And  the  pain  is  in  proportion  to  the 
defire. 

To  fay  the  lead  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  paffion. 
It  is  putting  your  peace  in  the  power  of  another,  which 
is  rarely  fafe  even  in  your  own. 

There  are  two  things,  T  think,  peculiar  to  this  paf¬ 
fion,  and  what  makes  them  more  remarkable,  is,  they 
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5'eeni  fomewhat  inconfident.  One  is  our  defire  of  it ; 
the  other  is  a  condition  that  makes  it  very  undefirable. 
As  to  the  fird,  we  do  not  feek,  nay,  we  avoid  occa- 
fions  of  anger,  hatred,  fear,  (hame,  or  envy,  but  we 
feek  occafions  of  love.  As  to  the  fecond,  love  is  all 
the  pafiions  in  one  :  it  is  anger  that  it  cannot,  lhame 
that  it  does  not,  fear  that  it  (hall  not  enjoy  its  objedl ; 
it  is  envy  of,  and  hatred  to,  thofe  that  poiTibly  may. 
For  envy,  hatred,  and  fufpicion,  form  love’s  conftant 
companion,  jealoufy  ;  w  hich  therefore  (tings  deeper 
than  either  of  them,  becaufe  it  is  all.  Now  as  many 
pafiions  as  love  has,  fo  many  pains.  Be  it  therefore  a 
maxim,  he  that  was  never  pain’d,  never  lov’d. 

But  though  this  pafiion  has  pains,  leads  it  not  to 
pleafures  ?  It  may  fail  of  them,  and  then  it  is  defpair, 
which  is  molt  terrible;  if  it  attains  them,  they  may 
not  be  lading ;  for  mod  pleafures,  like  dowers  when 
gathered,  die. 

Love  has  under  its  banner,  watching,  ficknefs, 
abafement,  adulation,  perjury,  jealoufy  ;  and  fome- 
times  it  lids  anger’s  mod  dreadful  followers ;  the  only 
difference  is,  there,  they  are  danding  troops,  here, 
cafual  recruits ;  there,  they  are  volunteers,  here,  they 
are  prefied  occafionally  into  the  fervice  ;  for  they  do 
not  naturally  belong  to  love. 

Thirdly,  fear.  This  is  a  mod  difrnal  paflinn  ;  a 
mind  haunted  with  fear  is  a  hideous  night-piece  of 
dorm,  precipice,  ruins,  tombs,  and  apparitions;  it  is 
not  content  with  the  compafs  of  nature,  as  if  too 
fcanty  for  evil,  but  creates  new  worlds  for  calamity, 

things 
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things  that  a  re  not.  But  very  timorous  natures  only 
fuffer  to  this  degree  ;  and  it  is  well  they  do  not  ;  for 
fuch  a  fear  alone  is  capable  of  taking  in  an  ample 
vengeance  of  an  incenfed  God.  Infomuch  that  fome 
have  thought  that  hell  confilled  in  the  fevere  extremi¬ 
ty  of  this  paflion  only. 

All,  that  fear,  have  proportionable  pain.  It  is  an 
anticipation  of  evil ;  and  has  under  its  banner,  confu¬ 
sion,  fupplication,  fervility,  amazement,  andfelf-de- 
fertion  particularly. 

For  I  think  it  a  peculiarity  of  fear,  that  it  defeats 
its  own  purpofe  more  than  any  of  the  paflions.  An¬ 
ger  ftrikes,  and  if  unfuccefsfully ,  it  only  lofes  a  blow  ; 
love  purfues,  and  if  unfuccefsfully,  it  only  Ioffes  a  pur- 
fuit ;  fear  makes  us  fly,  but  makes  us  Humble  too, 
and  the  more  precipitate  our  flight,  the  farther  are  we 
from  an  efcape.  Hence,  fays  the  holy  feripture,  it 
betrays  the  fuccours  of  reafon  ;  meaning,  that  it  be¬ 
trays  it  more  than  any  other  paflion,  for  all  betray  it  in 
fome  degree. 

Fears  are  the  fhieids  of  life  ;  but  if  they  are  too 
many,  they  are  an  opprefiion,  and,  like  the  maid  at  the. 
Capitol,  we  perifli  under  them. 

Fears  we  have  many,  but  there  is  but  one  that 
came  from  heaven  (as  the  Romans  fabled  of  their 
Ancile),  which  is  the  fear  of  God;  all  the  r  ft  are 
falfe  ;  and  this  fevenfold  fhield  will  fave  us  from  them. 
A  falling  world  cannot  affright  him,  whom  that  Budd¬ 
has  under  its  protection. 
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Fourthly,  there  is  alfo  falfe  fbame  ;  when,  through 
an  affeftion  of  the  eileem  of  bad  men,  we  are  afhamed 
of  what  God  approves;  or  if  afhamed  of  what  is  truly 
fhameful,  when  we  are  afhamed  with  regard  to  men, 
not  God.  The  firltis  blafphemy  in  thought ;  or  fuch 
a  thought,  as  if  exprelied  in  words,  would  be  blaf- 
phemous.  The  fecond  is  facrilege,  giving  God’s  due 
to  man.  This  is  a  fhame  to  be  afnamed  of;  and 
contrary  to  the  apollle’s  repentance  not  to  be  re¬ 
pented  of;  for  fhame  is  a  repentance,  or  fomething 
very  like  it. 

Shame  i-s  a  fenfe  of  eftimation  impaired,  and  of 
.our  finking  in  the  opinion  of  men  ;  I  wifh  I  could  add 
of  God  too  ;  for  men  are  not  afhamed  of  injuilice  or 
profanenefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  blufh  for  an 
omiflion  in  faftiion  or  coniphtifance  :  nay,  I  wifh  they 
are  not  often  proud  of  the  former  ;  now  pride  is 
ihame’s  reverie.  As  fhining  in  the  opinion  of  others 
is  the  fupreme  aim  of  almoft  all  men,  fhame  mult  be 
exceeding  painful,  as  it  implies  the  lofs,  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  greateft  fancied  good. 

Shame  has  under  its  banner,  felf-condemnation, 
pufillanimity,  regret,  lying,  confufion  of  face. 

Which  lafl  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  take  to  be 
-peculiarities  of  this  paflion.  Which  are  three.  Firft, 
other  paffmns  fly  to  men  for  redrefs  of  their  griev¬ 
ances,  this  flies  from  them  :  anger  flies  to  ftrike,  love 
to  embrace,  fear  for  fhelter  ;  but  fhame  flies  from  all 
men,  and  makes  an  eye  as  fharp  as  a  fword.  Shame’s 
bad  eftate  is  feen  in  this,  that  its  hope  and  felicity 
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runs  fo  low,  as  to  make  night  and  oblivion,  which 
are  the  terror  of  others,  a  wifti,  a  joy;  “  fallere  & 
effugere  eft  triumphus.” 

Secondly,  fharr.e  has  a  more  infallible  mark  fixed 
on  it  by  nature,  than  any  of  the  red,  I  mean  bluihes. 
Of  which  I  take  the  reafon  to  he,  that  this  paflipn  ne- 
ceffarily  fuppofes  guilt.  Which  is  not  the  cafe  of 
any  of  the  paffions  befide,  except  envy,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  marked  with  palenefs,  as  {Fame  with  the  con¬ 
trary.  Shame,  I  fay,  neceflari'ly  fuppofes  guilt.  For 
none  are  afhamed  but  on  one  of  thefe  three  accounts. 
Firft,  becaufe  they  aredirectly  guilty.  Secondly,  be- 
caufe  they  want  fome  merit  they  ought  to  have. 
Thirdly,  becaufe  they  fufrer  fome  ir.digpity.  Now 
the  want  of  proper  merit  proceeds  generally  from 
omifiions ;  differing  indignities,  from  floth  or  co¬ 
wardice  ;  and  all  thefe  are  vicious.  But  men  are 
fometimes  afhamed  of  virtue.  True:  but  then  they 
confider  that  virtue  as  a  fault,  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  be¬ 
fore  whom  they  are  afhamed  of  it:  befides,  then,  it 
does  not  only  fuppofe,  but  is  guilt. 

Thirdly,  lying.  This  is  the  falfe  cover  of  falfe 
fhame  ;  for  true  or  proper  fhame  has  regard  to  God, 
and  who  dares,  who  can  lye  to  him  ?  For  we  cannot 
lye  to  any  purpofe,  but  to  fallible  beings.  Now  as 
falfe  fhame  is  lying  eternally,  though  the  perfon  fub« 
ject  to  it  is  afhamed  without  reafon  at  firft,  he  is  fare 
to  have  ample  reafon  for  fhame  in  the  end  ;  and  con- 
fequently  he  will  be  pained  without  juft  caufe,  and, 
with  it  too. 
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'Fifthly,  envy.  This  is  the  mod  deformed  and  mod 
detedable  of  all  the  palfions.  A  good  man  may  be 
angry,  or  afliamed,  may  love,  or  fear  ;  but  a  good  man 
cannot  envy.  For  all  other  paflions  feek  good,  but 
envy  evil.  All  other  padions  propofe  advantages  to 
thenifelves  ;  envy  feeks  the  detriment  of  others.  They 
therefore  are  human.  This  is  diabolical.  Anger 
feeks  vengeance  for  an  injury  ;  an  injury  in  fortune, 
or  perfon,  or  honour ;  but  envy  pretends  no  injuries, 
and  yet  has  an  appetite  for  vengeance  :  love  feeks  the 
polfeffion  of  good,  fear  the  flight  of  evil,  but  envy 
neither;  all  her  good  is  the  difadvantage  of  another. 
Hence  it  is  mod  detedable-;  and  becaufe  mod  deted¬ 
able,  therefore,  fecondly, 

Mod  deformed.  For  it  is  the  mod  detedable,  be¬ 
caufe  the  lead  natural ;  or  what  is  lead  natural  works 
in  us  the  mod  difaavantageous  and  deforming  effects. 
We  mud  be  fometimes  angry,  we  mud  love,  and 
fear,  and  be  afliamed,  by  the  neceffity  of  our  nature; 
and  there  are  jud  occafions  for  them  all.  But  no  ne- 
ceflity  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  envy,  nor  is  there 
any  jud  occadon  for  it.  For  all  men  are  unhappy, 
only  we  know  not  where  their  uneadnefs  lies;  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  natural  occadon  for  envy  :  and  that 
there  fliould  be  a  moral  one,  is  a  contradiftion  ;  for 
the  happier  others  are,  the  more  we  fliould  rejoice. 
As  therefore  neither  our  nature  nor  reafon  requires 
envy,  it  is  properly  unnatural,  and  becaufe  unna¬ 
tural,  it  works  fuch  terrible  effects  in  us.  How  pale, 
keen,  inhuman,  and  emaciated,  is  its  looks,  if  the 
6  undeferved 
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undeferved  indulgence  c f  conftitution  gets  not  the 
better  of  rhofe  effects  ?  Now  all  thefe  are  demcnitra- 
tior.s  of  its  extreme  pain. 

Men  of  imagination  therefore  have  been  fond  of 
this  iubjcdl,  as  painters,  poets,  hiftorians,  for  the  ima¬ 
gination  delights  in  extremes;  and  nothing  is  mere 
terrible  than  their  deferiptions  of  it,  but  the  thing  it- 
felf.  A  chearfu!  heart  does  good  like  a  medicine, 
but  envy  corrodes  like  a  poifon  ;  it  is  fo  iharp,  that 
it  cuts  the  body  which  fheathes  it.  Nay  it  is  thought 
by  fome,  affually  to  fend  forth  its  virulence  ;  to  ft 
vifible  in  the  eyes,  and  wound  its  objeft.  Of  this 
opinion  ieems  our  greateft  Englifn  philofopher,  who 
ailigns  pbylical  reafons  why  perfons  in  joy,  and  tri¬ 
umph,  are  more  liable  to  receive  this  venom  than 
others.  What  a  wretch  muff  the  quiver  of  fuch  ar¬ 
rows  be  r  Such  is  the  pain  of  envy,  that  it  made  the 
two  greateft  and  braveft  men  that  ever  lived,  weep; 
it  made  them  Ihed  tears,  but  not  of  companion,  though 
over  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

Compaffion  is  grieved  at  others  evil,  envy  at  others 
good.  Indignation  is  grieved  that  the  unworthy 
profper ;  envy,  that  the  meritorious  profper  alfo.  Emu¬ 
lation  is  grieved  at  its  own  wants,  envy  at  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  others.  Nay  it  principally  maligns  thole 
who  deferve  the  greateft  praife,  (viz  )  new  men,  the 
makers  of  their  own  fame  and  fortune.  For  riling 
glory  occalions  the  greateft  envy,  as  kindling  fires  the 
greateft  fmoke.  In  aword.it  is  the  reverfe  of  charity  ; 
ar.d  as  that  is  the  fupreme  fource  of  pleafure,  fo  this 
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of  pain.  This  gathers  pain,  as  that  gathers  pleafures 
from  all  the  felicities  that  happen  to  mankind.  Nor 
is  it  only  painful,  but  ignominious.  The  moil  im¬ 
perfect  and  pufillanimous  are  molt  fubjedt  to  it;  the 
firlt,  becaufe  their  field  for  envy  is  largeft  ;  the  fecond, 
becaufe,  through  miftake,  what  is  little  appears 
great  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  proper  objeCt 
of  envy. 

Its  peculiarities  I  take  to  be,  firft,  that  it  feeks  not 
(as  the  other  paffions)  good,  but  evil.  Secondly,  that 
this  is  lafting,  the  ethers  fhort.  We  are  angry  or 
alhamed,  we  love  or  fear,  fora  day  or  year;  but  we 
envy  Hr  life  ;  and  I  look  on  it  to  be  the  moll  univer- 
fal  fource  of  unhappinefs  on  earth. 

It  has  under  its  banner,  hatred,  calumny,  treachery, 
cabal,  with  the  meagernefs  of  famine,  venom  of  pefti- 
lence,  and  rage  of  war. 

Nor  are  the  good  and  pleafureable  paffions  without 
their  inconveniences  and  inquietudes,  which  is  a  fub¬ 
jedt  hitherto,  I  believe,  unhandled.  Compaffion, 
indignation,  hope,  emulation,  nay,  and  joy  itfelf,  if 
fairly  examined,  will  prove  this  true,  without  any  re¬ 
finement,  or  affedtaticn  of  novelty  in  the  attempt. 

Firft,  compaffion,  while  it  has  others  mifery  in  its 
eye,  it  has  its  own  in  its  apprehenfion ;  and  is  ltruck 
with  a  quick  fenfe  of  the  obnoxious  condition  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  fear  and  forrovv 
are  included  in  it;  and  can  there  be  fear  and  forrow 
without  pain  ? 

Vol.  V.  D  Though 
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Though  I  know  it  is  difputed ;  I  venture  to  affirm, 
that  our  compaffion  for  others,  is  accompanied  with 
a  concern  for  ourfelves,  And  I  am  perfuaded  of  this, 
from  confidering  the  perfons  who  are  molt,  and  who 
are  lead  inclined  to  compaffion. 

The  lead  inclined,  are  the  moll  confirmed  in,  or 
the  moll  loll  to  happinefs.  The  rft  are  not  compaf- 
jionate,  becaufe  moll  fecure :  the  fecond,  becaufe 
they  have  felt  the  word.  Little  feif-concern  being 
moved  by  the  miferable  object  in  thefe  men,  little 
compaffion  is  moved  by  it,  too. 

The  moll  inclined  to  it,  are  the  timid,  and  thofe 
who  have  wives,  children,  and  relations.  The  firll, 
becaafe  they  are  molliiable  to  fear  for  themfelves;  the 
fecond,  becaufe  they  afford  misfortune  the  large!! 
mark. 

And  all  are  more  compaffionate  toward  their  equals 
in  age,  fortune,  birth,  qualifications,  or  manners, 
than  others;  becaufe  the  misfortunes  of  fuch  are  a 
more  diredt  alarm  of  fear  for  themfelves. 

Secondly,  indignation.  This  is  a  jull  and  noble 
paffion,  and  none  but  the  noble-minded  feel  it.  It  is 
a  generous  zeal  for  right,  an  heroic,  and  laudable 
anger  at  the  profperity  of  undefervers.  An  anger 
therefore  foreign  to  the  unworthy,  bafe,  and  profli¬ 
gate,  who  can  conceive  no  refentment  that  men,  like 
themfelves,  profper.  This  elevated  paffion  has  fome- 
times  a  feverer  pang  than  is  confident  with  life.  Cato 
died  of  it.  He  thought  no  man  worthy  to  triumph 
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over'  liberty  and  Rome.  And  that  violent  deport¬ 
ment  fhewn  at  his  death,  which  has,  hitherto,  been 
wrongfully  imputed  to  a  ferocity  of  temper,  was,  I 
think,  owing  to  this  accidental  paflion,  which  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  this  fever,  this  noble  inflam¬ 
mation  of  mind,  this  indignation  for  Caefar’s  unjuft 
fuccefs.  My  conjecture  clears  his  character  in  that 
refpeCt,  and  makes  it  more  confident  with  that  huma¬ 
nity,  which  he,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  manifeded  on 
many  occafions  in  his  laudable  life,  which  was  wor¬ 
thy  our  emulation,  though  his  death  was  blameable  at 
the  belt. 

Thirdly,  emulation  is  an  exalted  and  glorious  paf¬ 
fion,  parent  of  molt  excellencies  in  human  life.  It 
is  enamoured  of  all  virtue  and  accomplifhment ;  its 
generous  food  is  praife;  its  fublime  profefiion,  tranf- 
cendency  ;  and  the  life  it  pants  after,  immortality. 
It  kindles  at  all  that  is  illuftrious ;  and  as  it  were, 
lights  its  torch  at  the  fun.  Envy  feeks  others  evil, 
emulation  its  own  good ;  envy  repines  at  excellence 
without  imitation;  emulation  imitates,  and  rejoices 
in  it.  We  envy  often  what  we  cannot  arrive  at,  we 
emulate  nothing  but  what  we  can,  or  think  at  lead: 
we  can  attain.  Hence  the  young  and  magnanimous 
are  mod  indamed  with  emulation,  and  emulation 
rather  of  glory  and  virtue,  than  of  the  goods  of  the 
body  or  fortune,  till  the  world  effaces  nature’s  firft 
good  impreffions.  “  Htec  imitamini,  faysTully,  per 
“  deos  immortales,  htec  ampla  funt,  haec  divina,  htec 
Da  “  immortalia. 
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“  immortalia,  haec  fama  celebrantur,  monumentis  An- 
“  nalium  mandantur,  pofteritati  propagantur.” 

But  though  emulation  is  the  purfuit  of  the  moft 
amiable  things,  and  that  by  perfons  moft  amiable  too, 
it  cannot  efcape  ;  it  cannot  efcape  in  a  bad  world, 
where  men  judge  of  others  by  themfelves,  being  mif- 
taken  for  envy,  and  being  treated  accordingly.  For 
it  has,  fometitnes,  fuch  a  degree  of  refemblance,  as 
to  give  the  weak  occafion  of  error,  and  the  malicious 
of  excufe.  Thus  it  falls  alieno  vulnere  ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  its  own  natural  pain,  which  is  at  leaft  as  uneafy 
to  the  foul,  as  extreme  thirft  is  to  the  body.  Hope 
and  fear  play  the  heart  of  emulation  with  violence  ;  it 
has  its  throbs,  its  palenefs,  and  tremblings,  when  car¬ 
ried  to  an  height. 

“  - - Exultantiaque  haurit 

“  Corda  pavor  pulfans,  laudumque  arre&a  cupido.” 

Fourthly,  hope,  and  joy.  Hope  feels  the  ftings  of 
impatience,  which  is  often  fo  vehemently  eager,  that 
falling  from  it  into  the  defpair  of  its  objefl,  is  fome- 
times  a  fenfible  eafe  to  the  mind.  Joy,  if  moderate, 
fcarce  breaks  through  the  general  difquiet  of  life;  if 
immoderate,  it  is  a  fever,  a  tumult,  a  gay  delirium, 
a  tranfport ;  which  fignifies  a  man’s  being  befide  or 
beyond  himfelf;  and  he  that  is  not  in  pofleflion  of 
himfelf,  can  but  ill  be  faid  to  be  in  pofleflion  of  any 
thing  elfe  :  joy  in  this  cafe  goes  beyond  its  bounds, 
into  an  enemy’s  country,  and  becomes  a  pain  as  its 
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tears  abundantly  teftify.  Nor  has  its  tears  only,  but 
it  is  fometimes  mortal. 

Hence  fome,  nay  mod  philofophers,  have  placed 
our  chief  good  in  ferenity  or  indolence ;  but  this  is  a 
miftake.  Indolence,  or  reft,  is  inconfiftent  with  our 
nature,  and  not  to  be  found  in  heaven  itfelf,  but  in 
a  comparative  fenfe.  On  the  contrary,  our  heaven 
will  confift  in  a  pleafing  motion,  a  delightful  exertion, 
a  tranfporting  progrefs  to  all  eternity.  Annihilation 
is  the  only  reft  for  man.  What  therefore  we  are  to 
aim  at,  I  fhall  fhewin  my  fecond  difcourfe. 

To  conclude  on  the  paffions.  We  confift  of  foul 
and  body  ;  the  paffions  are  the  wants  of  the  foul,  as 
the  appetites  may  be  called  the  paffions  of  the  body. 
So  that  we  are  made  up  of  wants,  that  is  of  pains. 
Who  is  almoft  ever  free  from  one  paffion  or  another  ? 
And  as  paffions  are  the  pains  (fiom  which  they  take 
their  very  name),  fo  are  they  the  dcftroyers  too,  of 
our  nature.  They  pain  the  whole  foul,  they  confound 
the  memory,  make  wild  the  imagination,  and  hurt 
the  underftanding,  like  ebriety,  which  they  refemble 
in  their  natural  and  moral  ill  confequences.  And 
becaufe  they  injure  the  body  alfo,  therefore  has  the 
phyfician,  as  well  as  moralift,  to  do  with  them  ;  and 
interdidls  them  to  all  thofe  who  defire  length  of  days. 
Nay,  they  are  more  terrible  than  that  death  which 
they  haften  ;  for  many  have  fled  to  that  from  the  tor¬ 
ment  ofthem.  It  feems  ftrangeft,  at  firft  fight,  that 
fear,  of  all  the  paffions,  Ihould  put  on  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  courage  ;  but  it  is  fo  far  from  it,  in  reality, 
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that  no  other  paflion  ever  arrived  at  fuicide,  but 
through  the  fuggeftion  of  this  trembler,  fear.  Men 
die  becaufe  they  fear  life  under  its  prefent  ills ; 
whereas  true  valour  meets  thofe  ills,  whatever  they 
are,  with  the  fame  refolution,  with  which  they  meet 
death. 

If  this  account  of  the  paffions  be  juft,  let  us  turn 
them  againft  themfelves ;  let  us  be  angry  with  anger, 
afhamed  of  fhame,  afraid  of  fear,  pity  envy,  and  mo¬ 
derate  our  fondnefs  for  love.  For  (ome  are  fo  idle, 
ridiculous,  Ihamelefs,  as  to  court  the  paflion  itfelf  ; 
and  at  a  time  too,  when  they  have  the  Ieaft  probabi¬ 
lity  of  fuccefs.  Love,  according  to  the  different  ob¬ 
jects  it  embraces,  like  a  woman  efpoufed,  changes  its 
name,  and  becomes  voluptuoufnefs,  ambition,  ava¬ 
rice,  or  vanity.  Thofe  four  predominant  impulfes 
that  divide  mankind  between  them  ;  that  beat  on  us, 
like  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  keep  the  reftlefs 
world  in  a  perpetual  ftorm. 

On  this  common  fubjeft  I  lhall  endeavour  to  throw 
fome  new  light,  by  fhewing  that  they  all  aft  direftly 
counter  to  their  own  purpofes,  and  are  the  reverfe  of 
that  which  they  pretend  to. 

Firlt,  the  voluptuous.  Can  this  man  be  unhappy, 
vvhofe  foie  aim  is  pleafure  ?  whofe  ftudy  is  the  art, 
whofe  life  is  the  chafe,  of  delight  ?  He  may,  he  is, 
nay,  he  muff  be  fo ;  becaufe  his  imagination  promifes 
much  more  than  fenfe  is  able  to  pay.  Hence,  he  is 
always  difappointed  ;  but,  through  ignorance  or  ne¬ 
gligence  of  the  caufe  of  it,  though  always  difappoint¬ 
ed. 
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cd,  he  is  always  expeding  ;  and  repeated  experience 
fervesonly  to  upbraid,  not  correct  his  condud.  And 
it  mud  be  fo ;  for  as  every  new  fcene  of  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  is  a  new  light  to  his  underftanding,  to  fhewthe 
infufftciency  of  thofe  fcenes  to  his  happinefs ;  fo  is  it, 
alfo,  a  new  blow  to  his  underftanding,  and  the  redi- 
tude  of  his  will,  and.  weakens  his  power  of  refilling 
them.  Hence  is  he  reduced  to  the  wretched  eftate  of 
eternally  purfuing  and  eternally  condemning  the  fame 
things ;  than  which,  nothing  more|fevere  could  be  im- 
pofed  by  the  greatell  tyrant,  and  greatell  foe.  It  is 
not  in  vigorous  health,  boundlefs  fortune,  unreftrain- 
ed  liberty,  or  that  liberty  improved  by  Ikill  and  ex¬ 
perience  into  an  art  of  debauchery,  to  give  him  fatif- 
fadion,  nay,  not  to  give  him  inquietude,  though 
virtue,  though  reafon  did  not  interpofe:  the  body 
only  would  find  out  the  vanity,  the  tedium,  the  bad 
effed  of  voluptuoufnefs,  and  bare  inftind:  would  re¬ 
proach  him  with  it.  His  pall  gives  regret,  his  pre- 
fent  dilfatisfies,  and  his  future  deceives:  his  ima¬ 
gination  impofes  on  his  fenfes ;  his  fenfes  weaken  and 
vex  his  underftanding  ;  and  his  underftanding  cen- 
fures  them  both  :  they  perfift,  that  grows  peevilh  and 
impotent.  Thus  the  divided  man,  like  a  divid¬ 
ed  family,  is  the  feat  of  mifery,  and  objed  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  branch  of  fenfuality,  and 
its  fatal  confequences,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  Hinging  than  a  bad  woman’s  hatred, 
except  her  careffes ;  nothing  is  more  to  be  declined 
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than  her  deformity,  except  her  charms.  But  as  for  a 
good  woman,  her  price  is  beyond  gold.  She  is  a 
pillar  of  reft. 

The  man  of  pleafure,  as  the  phrafe  is,  is  the  moft 
ridiculous  of  all  b'eings :  he  travels,  indeed,  with 
his  ribbon,  plume,  and  bells ;  his  drefs,  and  his  mu- 
lid;  but  through  a  toilfome  and  beaten  road  ;  and 
every  day  r.aufeoufly  repeats  the  fame  track.  Throw 
an  eye  into  the  gay  world,  what  fee  we,  for  the  moft 
part,  but  a  fet  of  querulous,  emaciated,  fluttering, 
phantaftical  beings,  worn  out  in  the  keen  purfuit  of 
pleafure;  creatures  that  know,  own,  condemn,  de¬ 
plore,  yet  ftill  parfue  their  own  infidelity?  the  decay¬ 
ed  monuments  of  error  !  the  thin  remains  of  what  is. 
called  delight ! 

In  a  word,  to  fuppofe  fenfe  alone  can  make  man 
happy,  is  to  fuppofe  reafon  fuperfluous,  which  is 
blafphemous  and  abfurd  :  but  fenfuality  brings  fuch 
a  groffnefs  on  the  underftandir.g,  that  this  argument 
will  not  be  fo  much  as  comprehended  by  tin  fe  who 
have  the  greateft  need  of  being  afrefled  by  it.  New 
the.caufe  of  their  not  comprehending  it,  is  their  total 
inexperience,  and  ignorance  of  the  pleafures  cf  rea¬ 
fon  :  which  ignorance  proves  this  gay,  this  gallant 
creature,  this  patron  of  pleafures,  ar.d  profeflor  of 
-delight  (what  he  little  fufpedls),  in  reality,  the 
greateft  niggard  in  enjoyment,  the  greateft  felf-denier 
in  the  world. 

Secondly,  ambition.  Voluptuoufnefs  has  its  inter¬ 
vals  ;  when  fenfe  is  fatufied,  it  paufes  for  the  revival 

of 
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of  its  flame;  like  eruptions,  it  rages  and  refts  by 
turns:  but  ambition,,  like  a  conflagration,  burns  on 
incefiant;  the  more  it  has,  the  more  it  craves ;  the 
more  it  devours,  the  ftronger  is  its  fury.  Succefs 
but  fets  it  new  talks,  and  is  as  'fevere  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious,  as  misfortune  to  other  men.  Every  difficulty 
he  cuts  off,  feven  rife  in  its  Head  :  fo  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  molt  ambitious  man  that  ever  lived,  is  a 
proper  motto  for  all  his  fons,  whofe  fport,  like  the 
Leviathan’s,  makes  a  tempeft,  and  is  the  ruin  of  all 
about  them.  “  Nil  aflum  reputans,  durn  quid  fu- 
pereffet  agendum.”  That  is,  it  is  their  maxim,  to 
know  no  reft.  How  differs  then  ambition  from  fia- 
very  ?  As  fevere  exercife  from  hard  labour  ;  the  thing 
is  the  fame,  only  here  it  is  the  neceffity,  and  there 
it  is  choice  ;  that  is,  there,  it  is  wretchednefs  and 
folly  too. 

The  ambitious  thinks  all  happinefs  is  derived  from 
comparifon,  and  that  higheft,  and  happieft,  is  the 
fame  thing:  nor  knows  that  to  be  high,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  happy ;  but  to  be  happy,  is  always,  and 
truly  to  be  high.  If  his  notion  is  right,  how  have 
the  wifeft  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  been  miftaken  ? 
Either  they  have  perfevered  in  an  eternal  and  obfti- 
nate  error,  in  afferting  content  to  be  happinefs,  or  he 
is  not  happy  at  all ;  for  ambition  imports  an  ab- 
fence,  nay,  a  difdain  of  content:  and  indeed  it  has 
the  glory,  if  it  is  a  glory,  of  being  far  from  it.  Dif- 
appointment  in  fmali  things,  gives  the  ambitious  no 
fmall  anxiety ;  fuccefs  in  great,  no  great  fatisfa&ion, 
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becaufe  there  remain  ftill  greater  things  than  thefe ; 
and  while  his  heart  burns  at  fome  mighty  point  in 
view,  it  robs  him  of  the  relifh  of  thofe  confiderable 
enjoyments  which  nature  indulges  to  the  meaneft  of 
her  children.  The  violence  of  the  ambitious  man’s 
defires  fetshim  at  a  diftancefrom  himfelf ;  he  is  never 
at  home  to  the  prefent  hour,  but  reaching  and  grafp- 
ing  at  joys  to  come;  all  in  pofleffion  is  contemptible* 
To  what  amounts  then  his  violent  affeftion  for  thofe 
objefls  he  purfues?  To  a  ftrenuous  endeavour,  by 
making  them  his  own,  to  render  them  contemptible 
as  faft  as  he  can  ;  that  is,  he  feeks  at  once  to  gain  a 
blefling,  and  to  deftroy  it :  nor  in  this  only  does  the 
ambitious  appear  to  thwart  his  own  purpofes,  as  will 
appear  immediately. 

But  fir  ft,  let  us  obferve  that  he  cannot  be  extreme¬ 
ly  happy  in  the  very  exercife  of  his  dominion,  that 
fuileft  guft  of  all  his  defires ;  when  he  Hands  fur- 
rcunded  with  many  circles  of  expecting,  anxious  be¬ 
ings  ;  the  whole  neft  gaping  wide,  while  he  can 
allay  the  cravings  but  of  few.  He  has  not  morfels 
for  them  all.  If  he  has  any  humanity,  it  muft  touch 
it,  to  fee  himfelf  befieged  with  eager  vifages,  fecret, 
pains,  repining  hearts,  difappointed  hopes,  that  will 
ltrike  deep  into  the  peace  of  families,  and  carry 
diftrefs  beyond  his  knowledge,  and  perhaps  beyond 
his  conception  of  it.  Or  if  thefe  flings  of  his 
fellow-creatures  touch  him  not,  he  is  ftill  more  to 
be  pitied. 
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«  Seek  not  of  the  Lord  preheminence,  neither  of 
the  king  in  the  feat  of  honour.”  But  call  in  the  waves 
of  thy  delire,  climbing  over  one  another  for  ever  ; 
bid  thy  proud  heart  be  ftill,  and  fay  to  it,  Hither¬ 
to  lhalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther:  and  let  it,  at 
lead,  have  the  bounds  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  the 
tumult  of  it. 

What  does  the  ambitious  man  aim  at?  At  domi¬ 
nion,  principality,  and  power  ;  at  governing  nations, 
and  making  his  name  great  in  the  earth.  And  who 
but  the  pufillanimons  and  bafe  lhall  cenfure  him  for 
this?  Whatever  his  errors  are,  does  he  not  Ihew,  at 
lead:,  a  grandeur  of  deportment,  and  a  magnanimity 
of  heart?  Neither,  but  altogether  the  reverfe. 

P'or,  firft,  as  to  magnanimity.  There  is  a  mean- 
nefs  of  fpirit  in  paffionately  defiring  thofe  things,  the 
contempt  of  which  requires  a  greater  effort  of  mind 
(that  is  a  greater  magnanimity),  and  bellows  a  fuller 
happinefs,  than  the  podeffion  of  them.  Magnanimi¬ 
ty  is  a  refolution  ah'e  to  comply  with  the  diftates  of 
reafon  when  mod  difficult  ;  if  therefore  ambition  is 
unreafonable  (as  I  have  fhewn),  it  mud  be  pufdlani- 
mous;  I  will  not  therefore  call  the  ambitious  an  un¬ 
happy  or  a  guilty  (as  I  might),  but  what  will  touch 
him  nearer,  I  will  call  him  a  little  man  ;  and  if  that 
does  not  touch  him  nearer,  it  will  be  a  new  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  I  call  him  fo  with  the  greated 
truth. 

As  to  the  fecond,  the  grandeur  of  his  deportment. 
That  is,  his  didance  from  fubjeclion  and  fervility. 
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What  then  if  it  Ihould  appear  that  no  man  is  fo  much 
a  flave  ?  Dominion  over  others  is  indeed  his  aim  ;  but 
by  that  very  aim  he  moft  effectually  fubjedts  himfelf 
to  them.  Every  one,  that  can  retard  or  promote  his 
purpofes,  has  an  awe  over  him  ;  is  the  object  of  his 
anxious  application,  and  fervile  fear ;  difciplines  his 
deportment,  and  pains  his  mind.  Not  to  expedt  is 
the  only  means  to  be  free,  and  he  is  all  expedtation, 
that  is,  all  flavery  ;  while  dominion,  nay  becaufe  do¬ 
minion  is  his  only  aim.  And  thus  it  fares  with  all 
irregular  purfuits  of  happinefs ;  they  contradidt  the 
purpofe  of  God,  and  therefore  mull  counter-adt  them- 
felves;  for  God  will  not  be  controuled.  He  has  af- 
figned  other  means  of  happinefs;  and  to  convince 
us  of  it  moft  ftrongly,  they  that  make  not  ufe  of  his 
means,  but  their  own,  to  that  end,  (hall  not  only  fall 
cf  it,  but  their  endeavours  fhall  be  their  hindrance, 
fhall  work  them  backwards,  and  fet  them  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  it.  Thus  the  voluptuary  juft  mention¬ 
ed,  while  he  too  warmly  purfues  the  objedls,  moft 
effedtually  blunts  the  powers  of  appetite.  The  cove¬ 
tous,  while  he  inordinately  defires  to  become  rich, 
though  he  fucceeds  in  all  his  attempts,  he  fails  of  his 
end  ;  nay,  fails  of  it  by  that  fuccefs ;  God,  to  chaftife, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  infult  him  too,  gives  him  the 
thing,  but  with-holds  the  enjoyment ;  nay,  com¬ 
mands  abundance  to  make  him  poor.  Thus,  and  thus 
®nly,  can  that  miraculous  condudt  of  the  covetous  be 
accounted  for,  of  whom, 

Thirdly,  I  am  about  to  fpeak.  The  covetous 
ftrongly  expofes  human  nature,  by  fhewing  us  an  in- 
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ftance  in  one  perfon  how  much  Ihe  defires,  and  how 
little  file  wants.  For  who  fubfids  on  fo  little  who 
grafps  at  fo  much?  He  midakes  the  means  for  the 
end;  money  for  enjoyment;  nay  the  means  in  his 
hands,  makes  againft  his  end,  and  the  power  of  en¬ 
joying  is  an  inducement  to  felf-denial.  The  gold 
that  comes  into  his  pofiTeffioir  but  changes  its  mine, 
and  is  farther  from  the  light  than  ever.  His  impiety 
and  his  folly  are  equally  grofs.  As  to  the  fird,  he  is 
often  in  fcripture  called  an  idolater,  becaufe  he 
worfnips  his  wealth  :  as  to  the  fecond,  that  his  idol, 
like  other  idols  of  old,  requires  feverer  fervice  of  him 
than  the  true  God;  more  rigid  auderities  than  reli¬ 
gion  enjoins :  his  toils,  his  felf-denials,  his  fervent  de¬ 
votion  to  gain,  is  greater  than  that  which  might 
carry  him  to  heaven.  Covetoufnefs  is  nothing  but 
the  painful  art  of  making  induflry  finful,  wealth  in¬ 
digent,  life  fordid,  death  terrible,  and  heirs  ungrate¬ 
ful,  without  any  manner  of  guilt. 

But  to  fet  it  in  the  cleared  and  /horted  light ;  what 
is  wealth  ?  A  fecurity  put  into  our  hands,  that  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  this  world  (hall  be  delivered  to  us  when¬ 
ever  we  pleafe,  on  that  title.  Now  if  that  title  rather 
denies  than  gives  us  thofe  enjoyments,  it  lofes  its  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  title  indulged  to  our  necefiities, 
but  it  is  a  warrant  ferved  on  our  folly,  to  deliver  us 
over  to  wretchednefs,  to  (hame,  and  to  want.  So  that 
the  riched  mifer  has  no  wealth. 

Nothing  is  fo  llrange  as  man’s  inextinguifhable 
third  for  more :  nay,  he  pants  after  that  which  he 
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has.  For  I  affirm,  thatinfinite  numbers  have  fuffici- 
ent  means  of  happinefs  already  in  their  hands;  and 
fufficient  means  is  what  they  are  reaching  after;  for 
who  needs  more  ?  But  men  know  not  what  they 
poffiefs.  How  few  have  made  an,  inventory  of  their 
own  bleffings  ?  how  few  know  what  they  do  not 
want  ?  Hence,  Know  thyfelf  was  faid  to  come  from 
heaven :  for,  without  it,  no  man  can  be  content. 
Our  pains  are  from  our  defires,  not  from  our  wants. 
For  which  moll  material  truth,  I  fhall  mention  two 
arguments. 

Firfl,  if  we  examine,  we  fhall  often  find,  that,  after 
burning  withfome  vehement  defire,  we  are  quieted  by 
delpair,  as  much,  and  perhaps,  more  happily,  than 
we  fhould  have  been  by  fuccefs. 

Second,  let  fome  great  pain  feize  us  in  our  mod 
rapid  purfuit  after  what  we  imagine  efiential  to  our 
peace,  and  the  ceafing  of  that  fuperior  pain  will  give 
us  a  momentary  conviftion,  that  we  were  really, 
then,  happy,  when  we  thought  ourfelves  miferable. 
But  folly  foon  reclaims  us  as  her  own. 

If  we  could  lay  afide  but  two  things;  firfl:,  out 
own  imagination,  which  makes  us  think  things  necef’ 
fary  which  are  not  ;  fecondly,  our  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  which  makes  us  incapable  of 
being  happy,  unlefs  we  are  thought  fo,  the  majority 
cf  mankind  would  be  much  happier  than  they,  at  pre- 
fent,  imagine;  they  would  grow  rich  extempore,  and 
be  more  indebted  to  the  removal  of  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment. 


ment,  than  to  any  pofiible  fuccefs  they  could  have  in 
their  purfuits  of  wealth.  Our  error  in  the  prefent 
cafe  (as  in  mod  others)  proceeds  from  partial  views, 
from  not  taking  in  the  whole.  We  look  only  on  thofe 
above  us,  which  drains  our  hearts  in  purfuit,  and 
puts  all  our  faculties  painfully  on  the  flretch  :  where¬ 
as  if  we  looked  on  thofe  below  us  too,  it  would  abate 
our  ferment,  remit  our  painful  intention,  and  infpire 
quite  new  fentiments  of  our  own  date.  Now  on  our 
fentiments  (which  few  obferve)  our  happinefs  depends. 
It  lies  in  thoughts,  and  not  in  things.  Things  are 
Opaque  bodies,  which  have  no  light  of  their  own, 
and  are  only  capable  of  refledling  to  advantage  the 
gaiety  beaming  on  them  from  our  own  hearts.  Hence, 
the  very  unhappy  fly  public  and  pompous  fcenes  of 
life  ;  becaufe,  while  gay  to  others,  they  are  dark  to 
them,  and,  therefore,  more  provokingly  fo  than  re¬ 
treat.  It  is  not  the  man’s  buflnefs,  who  deflres  hap¬ 
pinefs,  to  increafe  his  riches,  but  to  give  his  under- 
danding  fo  juft  a  judgment  of  things,  and  his  affec¬ 
tions  fo  rational  a  temper,  as  to  know  that  he  could 
not  be  more  happy,  though  he  were  more  rich.  Nay, 
fome  have  parted  with  their  riches  for  the  fake  of 
happinefs.  But,  in  this,  the  faith  of  annals,  in  the 
mifer’s  opinion,  will  labour  very  much. 

The  foundation  of  error  in  this  point,  is,  all  our 
pains  and  pleafures  are  from  fenfe  or  imagination, 
and  not  from  reafon.  Now  content  is  an  art  ;  I  have 
learned  to  be  content,  fays  the  apoftle.  Neither  na¬ 
ture,  nor  chance,  nor  circumftances  can  give  it.  The 
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whole  body  of  Pagan  and  Chridian  ethicks  are  the 
rules  of  this  art.  Now  the  irifer  profefles  an  art  di¬ 
rectly  the  reverfe  of  it.  He  is  wife  (which  is  another 
word  for  happy  in  this  cafe),  who  can  fay,  I  have 
not  much,  but  no  man  has  more,  for  1  have  all  I 
want.  Socrates  faid  with  wit,  but  with  judgment 
too,  “  He  that  needs  lead,  is  mod  like  the  Gods,  who 
“  need  nothing.” 

Fourthly,  I  am  to  fpeak  of  the  vain.  This  is  the 
mod  didinguifhed  fon  of  Folly,  and  has  the  moil 
airy  happinefs  of  them  all.  Kis  brothers  before-men¬ 
tioned,  though  themfelves  to  be  laughed  at,  laugh 
at  him.  He  feeks  his  felicity  entirely  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  and  but  rarely  finds  it  there :  for 
the  world,  by  his  very  name,  has  pronounced  againd 
him ;  from  the  emptinefs  of  his  purfuit,  and  the 
thinnefs  of  his  enjoyment,  is  he  called  Vain.  The 
former  wifh  at  lead  for  fomethi.ng  fubdantial,  but  his 
very  wifh  is  a  reproach. 

As  the  too  moded  is  pained  by  being  in  the  public 
eye,  he  is  pained  by  being  out  of  it.  What  a  vad 
expence  is  he  at  to  buy  fpedlators  ?  for  to  what  other 
end  is  his  fplendid  perfon  and  equipage,  his  large 
parks,  palaces,  rivers,  and  cafcades }  How  expenfive  ? 
and  how  ufelefs?  Senfe  is  too  narrow,  it  wants  com- 
pafs  to  take  them  in  ;  lefs  things  would  gratify  that 
more.  The  underdanding  condemns  them  ;  childilh 
imagination  only  approves,  and  that  too  but  for  a 
moment.  What  are  thefe  pageantries,  but  larger 
toys  with  which  it  plays  a  while,  and  then  grows 
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weary  of  them?  What  are  they,  but  huge  monuments 
of  miftake,  fubjeds  for  popular  talk,  and  an  im- 
menfe  tax  paid  for  rumour,  for  fure  it  cannot  be  call¬ 
ed  fame  ? 

How  he  gazes  on,  and  touches,  and  retouches, 
and,  as  it  were,  follicits  his  fhining  ornaments  to 
give  him  fome  extraordinary  fenfation,  fomewhat 
adequate  to  the  defire  he  indulged  for,  or  the  expecta¬ 
tion  he  entertained  from  them;  but  in  vain.  They 
were  much  more  powerful  in  idea,  than  they  are  in 
fuft.  It  is  falling  in  love  with  our  own  mif> 
taken  ideas  that  makes  foo:s  and  beggars  of  half  man¬ 
kind. 

The  vain  is  a  beggar  of  admiration.  Begging  is 
an  unreputable  profeffion  :  but  as  we  are  dependent 
beings,  we  rnuft  all  be  beggars  in  fome  degree.  The 
fcandal  therefore  of  this  pradice  depends  on  two 
things,  the  character  of  the  perfon  from  whom,  and 
the  value  of  the  things  which  we  beg.  Now,  the 
vain  begs  from  all,  even  the  mod  ignoble;  and  he 
begs  nothing;  I  mean,  what  turns  to  no  account. 
He  is  more  noble  that  alks  bread,  than  he  who 
alks  a  bow,  or  the  glance  of  an  eye  ;  for  that  is  more 
worth. 

In  what  does  this  man  lay  out  the  faculties  of  an 
limmortal  foul  ?  that  time,  on  which  depends  eter¬ 
nity  ?  that  eftate,  which,  well  difpofed  of,  might,  in 
in  fome  meafure,  purchafe  heaven  ?  What  is  his 
ferious  labour,  fubtle  machination,  ardent  defire,  and 
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reigning  ambition  ? — To  be  feen.  This  ridiculous, 
but  true  anfwer,  renders  all  grave  cenfure  alcr^ft 
fuperfiuous.  If  the  world  was  filled  with  fuch  as  thefe, 
all  arts,  and  engines  of  difcipline,  and  of  death,  for 
chaftifement  of  offence,  might  feem  needlefs ;  let  the 
law  they  violate,  or  the  power  they  offend,  but  con¬ 
demn  them  to  retreat. 

But  to  come  clofe  to  the  point.  What  is  it  the  vain 
would  have  ?  He  would  be  admired ;  he  begs  an 
alms  of  admiration  from  every  paffer-by,  and  his  hap- 
pinefs  fiaryes  without  it.  Now,  what  does  this  de¬ 
fire  imply  ?  It  implies  that  he  cannot  be  happy  with¬ 
out  their  leave.  Thus  is  he  by  choice  the  mod  pre¬ 
carious  creature  on  earth.  The  moll  precarious  crea¬ 
ture  is  the  mod  wretched,  and,  therefore,  the  mod 
precarious  by  choice,  is  the  mod  foolilh  too  :  if  any 
will  deny  that  the  mod  precarious  being  is  mod 
wretched,  let  them  confider  that  the  reverfe,  the  lead 
precarious  being,  is  the  mod  happy,  for  that  is  God* 
and  the  farther  we  are  removed  from  independency 
and  felf  fufficiency,  the  farther  are  we  removed  from 
that  dandard  of  wifdom  and  happinefs. 

I  {hall  difmifs  the  vain  with  one  obfervation  more. 
We  ought  particularly  to  guard  againd  this  folly, 
for  a  reafon  very  particular  too.  Other  vices  are 
promoted  by  vices ;  but  this  is  often  nourilhed  by  vir¬ 
tue  itfelf. 

Thus  have  I,  I  think,  proved,  that  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  is  the  greated  felf-denier  ;  that  the  ambitious  is 
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the  greateft  Have  ;  that  the  covetous  has  no  wealth  ; 
and  that  the  vain,  whofe  idol  is  admiration,  is  the 
greateft  objed  of  contempt. 

The  confiderations,  which  have  been  alledged  to 
the  difcredit  of  human  happinefs,  have  been  hitherto 
drawn  from  general  topicks ;  one  remains,  that  is  too 
peculiar.  We  have  lately  loft  our  king;  that  fad  oc- 
cafion  firft  fuggefted  this  fubjed  to  me,  which  now 
it  fupports  with  an  unwelcome  argument ;  for  when 
our  fovereign  fell,  nature  herfelf  emphatically  pro¬ 
claimed,  “  that  all  below  is  vain.”  Too  powerful  a 
fupplement  to  this  difcourfe  ! 

Who  then  art  thou,  who  fetteft  thine  affedions  on 
things  below  ?  Art  thou  greater  than  the  deceafed  ? 
doft  thou  value  thyfelf  on  thy  birth  ?  the  raoft  high- 
ly-defcended  is  no  more.  Doft  thou  value  thyfelf  on 
thy  riches  ?  the  king  of  Britain  is  no  more.  Doft 
thou  value  thyfelf  on  thy  power?  the  mafter  of  the 
feas,  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  is  no  more.  Doft  thou 
glory  in  thy  conftancy,  humanity,  affedion  to  thy 
friend,  or  encouragement  of  arts? — But  I  forbear.  It 
is  ambition  to  be  grateful,  when  princes  bellow. 

How  lately  were  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  thrown  on 
this  great  man  ?  For  man  let  me  call  him,  now,  nor 
contradid  the  declaration  which  his  mortality  has 
made.  They  that  find  him,  now,  muft  feek  for 
him ;  and  feek  for  him  in  the  dull.  "What  on 
earth  but  muft  tell  us  this  world  is  vain,  if  thrones 
declare  it  ?  if  kings,  if  Britilh  kings,  are  demonftra- 
tions  of  it  ? 
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I  fhall  offer  one  obfervation  on  the  death  of 
princes,  which  is  full  to  my  prefent  purpcfe.  A 
throne  is  the  shining  period,  the  golden  termination 
of  the  worldly  man’s  profpedt  ;  his  paffions  afreet, 
his  understanding  conceives,  nothing  beyond  it,  or 
the  favours  it  can  beftow.  The  fun,  the  expanfe  of 
heaven,  or  what  lies  higher,  have  no  lufire  in  his 
fight,  no  room  in  his  pre-engaged  imagination,  it  is 
all  a  fuperfluous  wade.  When  therefore  his  monarch 
dies,  he  is  left  in  darknefs,  his  fun  is  fet,  it  is  thenight 
of  amb’tion  with  him,  which  naturally  damps  him  in¬ 
to  redefiion,  and  fills  that  reflection  with  awful 
thoughts. 

With  reverence  then  be  it  fpoken,  what  can  God, 
in  his  ordinary  means,  do  more,  to  turn  his  affec¬ 
tions  into  their  right  channel,  and  fend  them  forward 
to  their  proper  end;  Providence,  by  his  king’s  de- 
ceafe,  takes  away  the  very  ground  on  which  his  delu- 
fion  rofe;  it  finks  before  him  ;  his  error  is  fupplant- 
ed,  nor  has  his  folly  whereon  to  {land ;  but  mud 
return,  like  the  dove  in  the  deluge,  to  his  own  bo- 
ibm  again. 

By  this  is  he  convinced,  that  his  ultimate  point  of 
view  is  not  only  vain  in  its  nature,  but  vain  in  fadt  ; 
it  not  only  may,  but  has  adlually  failed.  What  then 
is  he  under  a  neceffity  of  doing,  this  boundary  of  his 
fight  removed  ?  Either  he  mud  look  forward  (and 
what  is  beyond  it,  but  God?)  or,  he  mud  clofe  his 
eyes  in  wilful  darknefs,  and  dill  repofe  his  trud-  in 
things  which  he  has  experienced  to  be  vain.  Such 
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accidents,  therefore,  however  fatal  to  his  fecular, 
are  the  mercy  of  God  as  to  his  eternal  intereft  ;  and 
fay  with  my  text,  “  fet  your  affedions^  on  things  above, 
“  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth.” 

Let  us  now,  from  the  throne,  look  back  (as  from 
an  eminence),  on  the  former  part  of  our  journey;  we 
have  pafied  the  feveral  orders,  ages,  aims,  relations, 
conftitutions,  tempers,  paffions,  with  the  four  great 
impulfes  of  mankind,  and  have  found  but  one  report 
through  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  our  courfe;  the  vari¬ 
ous  witnelfes  concur,  and  bring  in  a  full  verdid 
againft  the  happinefs  of  human  life.  They  declare 
that  all  mankind  is  united  by  mifery,  in  fome  degree, 
as  by  (what  is  lefs  melancholy)  the  grave  to  which  it 
leads. 

And  can  this  world  enchant  us  Hill  ?  and  can  we 
be  born  for  this  ?  Is  this  a  fcene  for  reafon,  that  ema¬ 
nation  of  divinity,  to  doat  on  ?  Is  this  the  fortune, 
this  the  dower,  to  which  we  lhould  wed  an  immortal 
foul?  Where  then  is  the  difference  between  reafon 
and  abfurdity  ?  between  immortality  and  the  beads 
that  perilh  ?  Be  this  their  heaven  (as  properly  it  is), 
but  not  their  Lord’s,  but  not  man’s. 

I  lhall  clofe  this  difcourfe  with  a  pidure  of  life  in 
miniature,  that  your  memories  may  carry  it  the  bet¬ 
ter:  a  pidure  more  melancholy,  than  that  of  this 
globe  ere  well  clear  of  the  chaos ;  or  labouring  after¬ 
wards  under  all  the  wrongs  and  difgraces  that  an  uni- 
verfal  deluge  could  inflid. 
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Thoughts  with  Behold  a  world  !  where  the  inhabi- 
regard  to  the  tants  are  not  differenced  by  happinefs  and 
mifery ;  but  only  by  the  different  de¬ 
grees  and  various  colours  of  mifery  univerfai :  where, 
the  memory  is  clouded  with  black  ideas  of  the  part; 
the  imagination  overlooks  the  prefent ;  and  the  un¬ 
demanding,  through  mercy,  is  blinded  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  :  where,  every  paffion  may  be  called  legion,  for 
its  evils  are  many.  Where,  men  almoft  univerfally 
lay  afide  intelle&ual  pleafures ;  are  moll  ardent  de- 
firers  of  happinefs,  and  yet  fubfift  it  on  the  moft  im¬ 
potent  half  of  their  natures.  Where,  anxiety  ol 
thought  damps  fenfual  pleafure,  and  fenfual  plea¬ 
fures  increafe  anxiety  of  thought,  and  impair  out 
ftrength  to  fupport  it  too.  Where,  the  foul  and 
body  are  in  perpetual  hoftilities,  aggrieving  each 
other,  and  external  accidents  feem  fuperfluous  to  out 
mifery.  Thus  the  poor  man,  like  devoted  Jerufalem, 
befieged  without  and  divided  within,  is  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  infelicity. 

WThere,  fuccefs  mull  be  procured  by 

To  externals.  .  .  .  . 

our  infinite  care,  and  ruin  follows  on  the 
contrary  ;  fo  that  all  the  fad  choice  indulged  to  man¬ 
kind,  is,  of  infinite  care,  or  deftruftion.  Befides, 
the  more  we  have  of  credit,  wealth,  or  power,  the 
more  we  may  lofe ;  nor  is  any  man  entirely  free  from 
the  apprehenftons  of  it ;  fo  that  our  poffeffions  imply, 
and  provide  for  our  mifery.  Where,  an  independent 
pleafure  is  very  fevere ;  a  dependent,  very  fraih 
Where,  pleafure  often  exadls  fuch  hardlhips  from  her 
,  votary, 
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votary,  that  aufterity  cannot  improve  upon  them. 
Where,  nothing  pleafes  but  in  profped;  and  to 
pleafe  in  profpedt  only,  is  not  to  difappoinp  alone, 
but  to  deride  us  too.  Where,  what  exalts  the  fpirits 
Ihortens  life  by  that  expence,  and  what  deprefles, 
makes  the  lhorteft  life  too  long.  Where,  days  are 
long,  yet  life  is  lhort.  Where,  we  ftand  as  in  a 
battle,  thoufands  daily  falling  round  us,  and  yet  we 
forget  our  own  mortality  ;  nay,  are  hardened  into  an 
inlenfibility  of  it,  by  thefe  very  proofs  of  its  ap¬ 
proach;  and  Hart,  like  David,  when  we  hear, 
“  Thou  art  the  man.”  Where,  experience,  which  is 
truly  the  greateft  blefling  of  life,  is  the  fevered:  difci- 
pline  of  it  too;  and  diverfion,  which  is  fuppofed  a 
blefling,  only  fignifies,  that  to  ourfelves  we  are  in- 
fupportable.  Where,  forrow  is  as  the  Hem  or  root  of 
life;  joy,  but  as  its  flower,  expefted  at  remote  fea- 
fons  only,  then  often  blighted,  or  if  it  blooms,  it 
blooming  dies.  Where,  all  is  vexatious,  or  mixed, 
or  fugitive.  Where,  pains  aflault  us,  deluflons  fur- 
round  us,  and  terrors  hang  over  us.  Where,  we  are 
reillefj  in  purfuit,  diflatisfied  in  fruition,  and  perfe¬ 
cted  with  remorfe.  Where,  we  are  ever  purfuing, 
and  ever  condemning  the  fame  things  ;  ever  accufing 
hope  of  its  broken  faith,  and  ever  trufting  on,  ever 
gafping  after  fenfual  enjoyments,  and  ever  impairing 
our  appetite  for  them.  "Where,  objefts,  as  well  as  ap¬ 
petites  decay  ;  or  if  they  laft,  laft  not  to  us,  through 
the  ficklenefs  of  our  choice.  Where,  we  are  yearly 
burying  fome  favourite  amufement  or  pleafure;  and 
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they  that  fucceed  are  lefs  ex quifite,  and  full  as  mor¬ 
tal.  Where,  we  fpend  mod  of  our  days  in  climbing 
the  hill  of  our  fortune,  which  fufpends,  by  labour, 
any  ferious  thought ;  and  when  we  have. climbed  it, 
and  are  about  to  change  toil  for  enjoyment,  we  dart  to 
fee  our  grave  fo  near  us  on  the  other  fide.  Where, 
life  with  mod  men  is  to  come,  till  it  is  pad. 

"Where,  the  grave  employments  of 
To  the  profef'  ,  ,  6„  r„. 

fions  and  na-  mankind  are  but  drenuous  follies ;  nor 

ture  of  things,  differenced  from  thofe  of  children,  but 
by  their  magnitude  and  their  guilt.  Where,  the  feve- 
ral  occupations  of  life  are  but  fortifications  againd 
want,  and  often  frail  ones  too.  Where,  among  pro- 
feflions  are  the  lawyer  and  the  foldier,  profeflbrs  of 
quarrel  and  death  ;  fortune  and  life  their  prey.  Where, 
the  infirmities  of  our  bodies  demand  and  fupport  one 
profeflion ;  the  infirmities  of  our  mind  another;  and 
the  mifadventures  of  our  fortune  conditute  an  ample 
portion  in  the  whole  world  of  literature.  -  Where, 
the  very  elements  wage  war  againd  us,  and  have  their 
inundation,  fhipwreck,  earthquake,  famine,  pedilence, 
volcanos,  and  conflagration.  Where,  we  cannot 
make  way  from  our  doors,  but  through  the  cries  of 
indigence  or  difeafe.  Where,  hofpitals  and  bedlams 
are  publick  neceffaries.  Where,  the  very  appellations 
of  a  large  part  of  mankind  cannot  be  heard  without 
compaflion  ;  widows!  and  orphans !  Where  tears  are 
a  didindlion  of  the  whole  fpecies  from  other  crea¬ 
tures.  Where,  youth  often  languilhes  like  atemped- 
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beaten  flower,  and  age  (hews  its  injuries  like  a 
blafled  oak. 

Where,  hiitory,  for  the  moll  part,  is  no-  ^ 
thing  but  a  large  field  of  misfortune,  and 
to  dip  into  almell  any  page  of  it,  it  is  to  dip  into 
blood ;  into  blood,  perfecutions,  inquifitions,  trea- 
fons,  aflaffinations,  fieges,  fervitudes :  or  if  fome- 
times  a  triumph  breaks  through  this  general  cloud,  as 
lightning  through  night,  it  vanilhes  almod  as  foon  ; 
and  while  it  lalls,  it  is  a  proof  and  memorial  of  mi- 
fery  ;  for  what  is  a  triumph,  but  the  gay  daughter  of 
dedru&ion  and  death?  Where,  hardheartednefs  and 
lull,  dunking  the  tears  of  believing  innocence  ;  and 
felf-defign  and  treachery,  turning  every  virtue  of  others 
to  its  own  interell,  and  the  good  man’s  ruin  (which 
abounds  in  every  record),  makes  peace  more  cruel 
than  war.  Where,  happinefs  is  fuch  a  firanger,  that 
for  many  ages  it  was  learning  to  feek  the  true  notion 
of  it;  and  it  was  but  fought;  it  was  not  found,  but 
revealed  at  lafl.  Where,  the  pomps  and  prancings  of 
the  mighty,  are  but  the  trappings  of  woe.  Where, 
the  mod  Ihining  and  envied  charaflers  have  few  of 
them  died  a  natural  death ;  but  furnilh  theme  of 
tragedy  for  fucceeding  generations.  Strange!  that 
the  fameperfons  (hould  be  the  objefls  of  our  envy  and 
pity  too  !  Strange  too !  that  we  (hould  have  fighs 
fufficient  for  more  miferies  than  our  own.  Where,  the 
mod  happy  would  not  repeat  their  courfe  ;  and  he  was 
jullly  cenfured  who  wept  ever  his  army  as  mortal,  be- 
caufe  not  one  of  that  numerous  hod,  but  might  pro* 
Vol.  V.  E  bably 
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bably  wilh,  before  he  found,  his  end.  Where,  among 
the  many  arguments  for  a  future  Hate,  the  mifery  of 
this  has  been  moll  llrongly  and  univerfally  infilled  on 
in  all  ages;  which  demonllrates  an  acute  fenfe,  and 
too  ample  a  convidlion  of  it.  Where,  crowns  have 
been  often  abdicated  ;  how  often  in  our  own  annals  is 
the  palace  changed  for  the  cloilier  ?  Where,  felf-mur- 
der,  at  certain  periods,  has  been  a  falhion  ;  nay  very 
extraordinary  methods  have  been  taken  to  rellrain 
even  the  tender  fex  from  this  horror.  Where,  half 
the  travels  that  have  been  undertook,  half  the  de- 
figns  that  have  been  enterprized,  half  the  volumes 
that  have  been  written,  have  been  refugees  from  un- 
eafinefs  of  heart  ;  and  the  lalt  are  not  more  the  im¬ 
mortal  monuments  of  human  wit,  than  of  human  infe¬ 
licity.  Where,  happinefs  is  an  art,  and  content  is 
an  art  ;  what  libraries  have  been  written  to  teach  it,? 
Whatever  fuccefs  they  have  in  teaching  that,  they 
certainly  teach  us  this,  that  unhappinefs  and  difeon- 
tent  are  natural. 

Where,  afmile  is  often  an  ambulh,  as 
To  friendlhip,  .  .  . 

it  was  on  the  face  of  Domitian,  on  which 

it  feldom  {hone,  but  when  rancour  gathered  at  his 

heart.  Where  enmity  is  fincere,  friendlhip  often  a 

name;  and  it  is  ruin  to  trull  thofe  whom  not  to  trull 

is  almofl  a  crime,  as  a  relation,  a  friend,  a  brother  ! 

Where,  many  fall  from  credit,  fortune,  life,  with 

Cae'ar’s  exclamation,  “  And  this  from  thee?” 

Where,  provoking  our  foes  has  not  ruined  half  fo 

many,  as  confiding  in  thofe  of  a  contrary  charafler. 

He 
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He  needs  no  foe,  who  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
friends.  Where,  more  hearts  pine  away  in  fccret 
anguifh  for  unkindnefs  from  thofe  who  fhould  be  their 
comforters,  than  for  any  other  calamity  in  life. 
Where,  bills  of  mortality  would  fcarce  be  mournful, 
if  bills  of  private  calamity  were  in  ufe.  Who  has  not 
feen,  who  has  not  forefeen,  nay,  who  almoft  has  not 
felt,  a  bleeding  heart?  Where,  evil  arts  ufurp  the 
name  and  port  of  vvifdom,  though  fcarce  worthy  to  ba 
called  cunning.  Now  cunning  is  but  the  top  of  a 
fool’s  charafter,  and  wifdom  itfelf  is  but  the  bottom 
or  inferior  part  of  the  character  of  an  honeil  man. 
“  NuHa  bona,  nifi  honefta.” 

Where,  the  honefl  confiding  heart  takes  To  family 
a  virgin  flower  into  his  bofom,  and  often 
finds  a  fling  under  it.  Where,  the  fond  mother  to¬ 
day  looks  with  tranfport  on  the  reward  of  her  long  la¬ 
bour  and  painful  travail,  which  changes  perhaps  to¬ 
morrow  the  cradle  for  the  grave.  Where,  the  feeble 
father  follows  a  favourite,  an  only  daughter,  the  de¬ 
light  of  his  eye !  the  reft  of  his  age  !  to  her  long 
home,  which  he  perhaps  has  wifhed  for  himfelfin 
vain ;  and  fiieds  thofe  tears  on  her  aihes,  which 
fhould  exprefs  his  joy  for  the  happy  difpofal  of  her  in 
life:  or  perhaps  the  cafe  is  Hill  worfe,  he  fees  her 
youth,  and  beauty,  and  innocence,  fallen  into  arms, 
to  him  more  dreadful  than  thofe  of  death.  Where, 
the  fon  of  fome  great  houfe,  its  hope,  joy,  and  fup- 
port,  the  foie  heir  of  riches,  titles,  and  golden 
fchemes,  falls  im maturely,  grafped  by  death,  as 
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the  pillars  were  by  Sampfon  ;  and  the  whole  ftrufture 
is  forely  lhaken,  if  it  does  not  follow  on  his  fall. 
Where,  many  a  numerous  family  lives  in  innocence, 
peace,  plenty,  reputation,  under  the  wing  of  an  in¬ 
dulgent,  prudent,  and  indullrious  father;  the  father 
dies,  they  are  fcattered  like  a  Iheaf  of  corn  when  the 
band  is  broke,  and  become  the  prey  of  guilt,  want, 
anxiety,  and  lhame.  Where,  the  comforts  of  life 
have  their  pangs;  their  jars,  jealoufies,  interrup¬ 
tions,  decays,  extinftion.  Where,  grudge,  animofity, 
and  revenge,  wound  deep;  but  deeper  (when  they 
wound)  relation,  friendlhip,  love;  for  love  has  its 
barbarities,  and  frequently  may  be  midaken  for 
hatred  by  its  effects.  There  are  fometimes  malignant 
tempers  in  families  ;  fuch  domellic  maladies  are  like 
ulcers  in  the  vitals ;  extremities  cannot  cure  them, 
they  cannot  be  cut  off. 


Mixt  Thoughts. 


Where,  the  night  is  an  idle  dream, 
and  the  day  little  better.  Where,  eve¬ 
ry  one  is  witnefs  or  patient  of  affliffion  ;  ever  telling 
fad  tales  of  others,  till  he  becomes  a  tale  himfelf;  the 
tale  of  a  day  !  and  then  is  utterly  forgotten.  He 
lived  and  d'ed,  is  an  epitaph  for  much  the  greatell 
part  of  mankind.  Where,  he  that  has  reached  his 
meridian  is  one  of  a  thoufand,  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  lie  dead  around  him  ;  half  of  his  converfation 
is  gathered  from  the  tomb.  What  are  the  gay,  young, 
beautiful,  brave,  learned,  wile,  good,  in  which  he 
once  perhaps  was  rich,  what  are  they  ?  A  tear  !  s 
figh!  Where,  youth  has  the  pain  of  getting,  age  ol 

leaving 
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leaving  its  riches;  affe&ion  being  rarely  flrong 
enough  in  us  to  make  the  parting  with  them  agree¬ 
able.  Where,  fears  and  pangs  only  give  a  relilh  of 
the  contrary  ;  and  our  pleafure  generally  as  it  rifes 
from,  fo  it  ends  in  them  too.  Where,  the  pain  of 
impatience  turns  us  over  to  the  pain  of  fatiety,  fcarce 
divided  by  the  moment  of  delight?  Where,  pain  is 
oftener  funk  by  new  pain,  than  healed  by  fupervening 
pleafure.  Where,  real  evils  are  frequent ;  imaginary 
perpetual :  and  the  happieft  thanks  fome  other’s 
v/retchedr.efs,  for  putting  him  in  mind  that  he  is  not 
the  mod  wretched  himfelf.  Where,  I  was  happy,  a 
few  may  poffibly  fay  ;  I  dial]  be  happy,  mod  fay  ;  I 
am  happy,  none  :  now  if  none  are  happy  on  the  pre- 
fent,  it  is  a  demonftration  that  happinefs  is  abfent 
from  us  all.  The  prefent  is  all  that  our  parent  na¬ 
ture,  properly,  gives  us ;  and  that,  like  peeviih  chil¬ 
dren,  we  will  not  tade  :  thus  between  the  law  of  our 
condition  and  the  perverfenefs  of  our  temper,  we  have 
nothing  at  all ;  we  are  very  poor,  fubfrding,  or 
rather  llarving  our  thin  happinefs  on  dreams,  and 
lhadows  of  good  to  come  ;  perhaps,  never  to  come  ; 
certainly,  never  to  come  proportionate  to  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  them.  Where,  man  fnatches  fuch  quick 
and  terrible  refentment  from  the  fmalleft  occafion, 
that  it  refembles  the  difcharge  of  ordnance  at  the 
touch  of  a  reed.  Where,  to  have  any  chance  for  hap¬ 
pinefs  a  man  mud  poflefs  the  world,  or  defpife  it ;  now 
the  contempt  of  it,  in  him  that  poflefles  it  not,  is  a 
cheat,  he  does  not  heartily  contemn  it;  he  millakes 
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his  ill-will  for  contempt  ;  and  what  is  as  unfortunate, 
he  that  poffeffes  it,  does  contemn  it;  but  not  from 
wifdom  but  weaknefs,  which  has  not  the  fkill  to  re- 
lifh  its  enjoymenrs  as  they  defeive.  Where,  proud 
honour  ftands  in  the  place  of  meek  religion,  honour 
that  difdains  compullion,  and  that,  confequentiy,  mud 
hand  or  fall,  with  inclination  and  humour;  he,  there¬ 
fore.  that  relies  on  honour,  relies  on  humour;  and  he 
that  relies  on  humour  is  a  fool,  and  mull  be  a  wretch 
in  the  end.  Where,  the  two  points  the  world’s  wife 
man  aims'  at,  are,  firft  to  get  the  better  of  natural  in- 
flinch,  fo  as  not  to  be  betrayed  by  it  into  any  humani¬ 
ties,  in  which  he  does  not  find  his  own  immediate  ac¬ 
count :  fecondly,  to  furmount  the  prejudices  and  ti- 
morcufnefs  of  education,  to  throw  the  virtues  and 
vices  into  one  heap,  like  a  man;  thence  to  be  drawn 
out,  indifferently,  as  intereft  diredts ;  intereft,  which 
is  his  god;  and  his  bible,  the  cuftom  of  the  world. 
Where,  many  men  fuppofe  you  a  knave,  or  conclude 
you  a  fool,  and  call  you  fo  by  their  profeflions  of  difin- 
terefted  friendlhip ;  by  which  they  only  mean  to  fteal 
your  affeftions,  and  the  good  effedls  of  them.  Where, 
compaflion,  with  fome,  paftes  for  weaknefs,  and  you 
mull  fupprefs  your  fighs,  as  in  the  theatre,  not  to  be 
laughed  at ;  he  is  looked  on  ag  an  idiot,  who  is  not 
above  being  a  man.  Where,  men  feek  not  the  means 
of  ferving,  but  an  excufe  for  not  ferving  others ;  and 
words  change  their  nature,  and  do  not  reveal,  but  co- 
ver  the  mind  ;  the  paflions  themfelves,  thofe  betrayers 
of  truth,  are  taught  to  aft  a  part;  the  very  eye  can 
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Tye,  and  th§t  natural  window  of  the  foul  has  a  fkreen 
before  it,  that  you  may  not  fee  through ;  he  only 
who  difcovers  his  own  intereft,  gives  you  a  key  to  his 
heart:  in  a  word,  where,  the  honeft  man  (who  alone 
is  worthy  of  good)  if  he  judges  of  men  by  himfelf,  is 
undone.  This  may  be  called  fatire,  but,  by  the  fame 
rule,  the  fcriptureis  fo  too.  Where,  to  diflemble  in¬ 
juries  is  the  greateft  (hock  to  nature,  and  lhame  to- 
honour,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  the  greateft  art  of  life. 
Where,  he  that  has  not  learned  the  world  muft  go  out 
of  it,  or  be  a  jeft  and  an  unfortunate  in  it;  he  that 
has  learned  it,  has  learned  it  with  difcipline,  and  by 
that  time  he  is  well  mafter  of  the  game,  his  candle  is 
put  out.  It  is  hard  to  learn  the  world,  but  harder  to 
unlearn  it  ;  and  not  to  unlearn  it,  will,  one  day, 
prove  more  fatal.  Where,  we  will  not  believe  yefter- 
day,  but  hope  favourably  from  to-motrow  ;  as  if  then 
there  would  be  a  new  fun,  a  new  nature,  a  new  felf : 
they  pray  for  that,  who  almoft  curfe  its  fellow. 
Where,  forrow  is  fruitlefs,  and  laughter  is  mad. 
Where,  at  the  feveral  tides  of  good  fortune,  the  head 
tells  the  heart,  Well,  now  we  are  happy;  which  the 
heart  fcarce  believes,  or  believes  it  implicitly :  when¬ 
ever  we  fay  to  ourfelves,  Let  us  fit  down  and  enjoy 
life,  we  difcover  the  cheat,  like  one  deluded  by  per- 
fpeftive,  by  bringing  it  to  the  touch.  Where  mul¬ 
titudes  (ftrange  !  and  ridiculous  !  but  for  the  horror- 
of  it)  complain  they  have  nothing  to  do,  when  every 
ftep  is  a  ftep  toward  a  grave,  every  minute  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  eternity :  befides,  if  men  well  knew 
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the  bulinefs  of  this  world,  and  would  acquit  them- 
felves  like  makers  in  it,  want  of  time  would  be  their 
great  complaint.  Nay,  he  that  lays  down'  but  this 
one  Ample  rule,  that  he  will  be  in  the  right  when¬ 
ever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  is  about,  will  never  have 
one  idle  moment,  though  he  has  not  the  impor¬ 
tant  cares  of  nations,  or  even  of  families  on  his 
hands. 

Where,  the  paft  is  a  very  dream,  and  the  future  a 
fore  travel.  Where,  the  tender  mother  fheds  tears 
over  her  llelplefs  infant,  and  the  careful  father  pours 
groans  over  them  both;  groans  confcious  of  the  pre- 
fent,  and  prefaglng  of  the  future.  Where,  fome- 
times  nations  groan,  as  one  man,  under  a  general  ca¬ 
lamity  ;  nor  is  the  whole  earth  at  all  privileged  from 
the  fevere  condition  of  any  one  nation  of  it.  Where, 
nature  is  perpetually  pouring  her  children  in  vaft  tides 
out  of  time  into  eternity ;  and  the  furvivors  take  the 
evil  and  refufe  the  good  ;  they  are  but  the  more  me¬ 
lancholy,  not  the  wifer  for  it.  Where,  we  are  born 
with  pain,  and  die  with  amazement.  Where,  life  is 
the  Have  of  rnifery,  and  yet,  mod  ftrange  and  deplor¬ 
able  !  thekingof  terrors  is  death. 

“  Sunt  lachrymas  rerum,  &  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.” 

Almoft  the  whole  book  of  Ecdefiaftes  might  be 
tranfcribed  as  a  fcriptural  fupport  of  what  is  here 
faid ;  and  its  author,  it  is  well  known,  received  wif- 
dom  as  an  immediate  gift  from  God,  in  fuperiority  to 
all  the  reft  of  mankind* 
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I  {hall  conclude,  by  faying  what  is  mod  true,  that 
human  life  is  like  a  difhoneft  creditor;  it  puts  off 
our  youth  and  manhood  with  lyes  from  day  to  day,  then 
owns  the  cheat,  and  gives  our  age  an  abfolute  denial. 

If  this  account  is  juft,  as  I  think  it  ,  .  . 

1  he  defcn ption 

is,  what  is  human  happinefs  ?  A  word!  0f  human  hap- 
a  notion  !  a  day-dream  !  a  wilh  !  a  figh  !  Pmefe- 
a  theme  to  be  talked  of!  a  mark  to  be  fhot  at,  but 
never  hit !  a  pidlure  in  the  head,  and  a  pang  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Wifdom  recommends  it  gravely, 
learning  talks  of  it  pompoufly,  our  underftanding 
liftens  to  it  eagerly,  our  affefiion  purfues  it  warmly, 
and  our  experience  defpairs  of  it  irretrievably.  Ima¬ 
gination  perfuades  fome  that  they  have  found  it, 
but  it  is  while  their  reafon  is  afleep  ;  pride  prevails 
with  others  to  boaft  of  it ;  but  it  is  only  a  boaft,  by 
which  they  may  deceive  their  neighbours,  but  not 
themfelves;  felicity  of  conftitution,  and  fuavity  of 
manners,  make  the  neareft  approach  to  it,  but  it  is 
only  an  approach ;  fortune,  the  nature  of  things, 
the  infirmities  of  the  body,  the  paflions  of  the  mind, 
the  dependence  on  others,  the  prevalence  of  vice, 
the  very  condition  of  (uncorre&ed)  humanity  for¬ 
bids  an  embrace.  Wine,  beauty,  mufic,  pomp, 
ftudy,  diverfion,  bufinefs,  wifdom,  all  that  fea  or 
land,  nature  or  art,  labour  or  reft  can  beftow,  are 
but  poor  expedients  to  heave  off  the  infupportable 
load  of  an  hour  from  the  heart  of  man ;  the  load  of 
an  hour  from  the  heir  of  an  eternity  !  If  the  young, 
or  unexperienced,  or  vain,  or  profligate  only,  were 
fubjefl  to  this  weaknefs,  it  were  fomething ;  but 
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when  the  learned,  and  wife,  and  grave,  and  grey 

- it  frocks !  it  mortifies !  and  with  frame 

and  pity,  my  mind  turns  from  its  purpofe,  and 
goes  backward  with  reverence  to  throw  a  veil 
over  the  nakednefs  of  my  father.  In  a  word,  the 
true  notion  of  human  bappinefs  explained,  is  it- 
felf  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  our  mifery.  For 
how  can  we  fpeak  more  adequately  of  it,  than 
by  faying,  it  is  that  of  which  our  defpair  is  as 
neceflary  as  our  paiiion  for  it  is  vehement  and  in- 
extinguifrable.  Now  ardently  to  third,  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  to  defpond,  with  regard  to  the  fame  thing,  and- 
that  thing  of  confequence  fupreme,  is  tha  confumma- 
tion  of  infelicity.  1  know  but  one  folid  pleafrre  in 
life,  and  that  is  cur  duty.  Flow  miferable  then,  how 
unwife,  how  unpardonable  they,  who  make  that  one 
a  pain  l 

The  purpofe  of  this  difcourfe,  as  exprefled  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  was  to  put  this  world  in  the  balance  ; 
and  examine  the  value  of  things  on  the  earth.  Now 
fu.ch  as  is  reprefented,  not  aggravated,  through  the- 
whole  preceding  difcourfe,  is  the  general  Hate  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  it  is  a  (late  of  their  own  choice ;  and  it  may 
be,  though  not  wholly  reverfed,  abundantly  relieved, 
exceedingly  brighted  from  the  clouds,  the  thick  dark- 
nefs  that  hangs  upon  it;  as  I  frail  endeavour  to  make 
manifeft  in  the  following  difcourfe  ;  and  thus  vindi¬ 
cate  Providence  from  prevailing  imputations;  and  by 
laying  the  two  counter  parts  together,  infer  a  true, 
eftimate  of  human  life. 


End  of  the  True  Estimate  of  Human  Life 
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Sir  CHARLES  GR ANDISON. 


DEAR  SIR, 

0000  0000  ^•E  confefs  the  follies  of  youth  without  a 

|  _  1  blulh ;  not  fo,  thofe  of  age.  However, 

•ty  W  j^ep  me  a  Lttle  in  countenance,  by 

j  I  *  _ 

confidering,  that  age  wants  amufements 
more,  though  it  can  juftify  them  lefs, 
than  the  preceding  periods  of  life.  How  you  may  re- 
li(h  the  paftime  here  fent  you,  I  know  not.  It  is 
mifcellaneous  in  its  nature,  fomewhat  licentious  in 
itscondufl;  and,  perhaps,  not  over  important  in  its 
end.  However,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  fome  a- 
©ends,  by  digreCIng  into  fubjefts  more  important, 

and 
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and  more  fuitable  to  roy  feafon  of  life.  A  ferious 
thought  Handing  fingle  among  many  of  a  lighter  nar 
ture,  will  fometimes  ftrike  the  careiefs  wanderer  after 
amufement  only,  with  ufeful  awe :  as  monumental 
marbles  fcattered  in  a  wide  pleafure-garden  (and  fuch 
there  are)  will  call  to  recolleftion  thofe  who  would 
never  have  fought  it  in,  a  church-yard- walk  ofmourn- 
ful  yews. 

To  one  fuch  monument  I  may  conduct  you,  in 
which  is  a  hidden  luftre,  like  the  fepulchra!  lamps  of 
©Id  ;  but  not  like  thofe  will  this  be  extinguilhed,  but 
fhine  the  brighter  for  being  produced,  after  fo  long 
concealment,  into  open  day. 

You  remember  that  your  worthy  patron,  and  our 
common  friend,  put  fome  queftions  on  the  ferious 
drama,  at  the  fame  time  when  he  defired  our  fenti- 
snents  on  original,  and  on  moral  compofition. 
Though  I  defpair  of  breaking  through  the  frozen  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  age,  and  care’s  incumbent  cloud,  into 
that  flow  of  thought,  and  brightnefs  of  expreflion,. 
which  fubje£ts  fo  polite  require  ;  yet  will  I  hazard 
fome  conjectures  on  them. 

I  begin  with  original  compofition  ;  and  the  more 
willingly,  as  it  feems  an  original  fubjeCt  to  me,  who 
have  fee n  nothing  hitherto  written  on  it:  but,  firft,  a 
few  thoughts  on  compofition  in  general.  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  its  growth,  at  prefent,  is  too  luxu¬ 
riant;  and  that  the  prefs  is  overcharged.  Over¬ 
charged,  I.  think,  it  could  never  be,  if  none  were  ad¬ 
mitted. 
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matted,  but  fuch  as  brought  their  imprimatur  from 
found  undemanding,  and  the  public  good.  Wit,  in¬ 
deed,,  however  brilliant,  fhould  not  be  permitted  to 
gaze  felf-enamoured  on  its  ufelefs  charms,  in  that 
fountain  of  fame  (if  fo  I  may  call  the  prefs),  if  beauty 
is  all  that  it  has  to  boaft ;  but,  like  the  firft  Brutus, 
it  Ihould  facrifice  its  moll  darling  offspring  to  the 
facred  interefts  of  virtue,  and  real  fervice  of  man¬ 
kind. 

This  reftridlion  allowed,  the  more  compofltion 
the  better.  To  men  of  letters,  and  leifure,  it  is  not 
only  a  noble  amufement,  but  a  fweet  refuge  ;  it  im¬ 
proves  their  parts,  and  promotes  their  peace  :  it  opens 
a  back-door  out  of  the  buftle  of  this  bufy,  and  idle 
world,  into  a  delicious  garden  of  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  fruits  and  flowers ;  the  key  of  which  is  denied'  to 
the  reft  of  mankind  .  When  flung  with  idle  anxieties, 
or  teazed  with  fruitlefs  impertinence,  or  yawning  over 
inflpid  div£rfions,  then  we  perceive  the  bleflings  of  a 
lettered  recefs.  With  what  a  gull  do  we  retire  to  our 
di.finterefted,  and  immortal,  friends  in  our  clofet,  and 
find  our  minds,  when  applied  to  fome  favourite  theme,, 
as  naturally,  and  as  eafily  quieted,  and  refrefhed,  as. 
a  peevifh  child  (and  peevilh  children  are  we  all  till 
we  fall  afleep)  when  laid  to  the  breaft  ?  Our  happi- 
nefs  no  longer  lives  on  charity;  nor  bids  fair  for.  a. 
fall,  by  leaning  on  that  moft  precarious,  and  thorny 
pillow,  another’s  pleafure,  for  our  repofe.  How  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  world  is  he,  who  can  daily  find  new 
acquaintance,  that  at  once  entertain,  and  improve 

him. 
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him,  in  the  little  world,  the  minute  but  fruitful  crea¬ 
tion,  of  his  own  mind  ? 

Thefe  advantages  compofition  affords  us,  whether 
we  write  ourfelves,  or  in  more  humble  amufement 
perufe  the  works  of  others.  While  vve  buflle  through 
the  thronged  walks  of  public  life,  it  gives  us  a  re- 
fpite,  at  leaft,  from  care  ;  a  pleafing  paufe  of  refrelh- 
ing  recolledlion.  If  the  country  is  our  choice,  or  fate, 
there  it  refcues  us  from  floth  and  fenfuality,  which, 
like  obfcene  vermin,  are  apt  gradually  to  creep  un¬ 
perceived  into  the  delightful  bowers  of  our  reti  re- 
ment,  and  to  poifon  all  its  fweets.  Confcious  guilt 
robs  the  rofe  of  its  fcent,  the  lily  of  its  luftre  ;  and 
makes  an  Eden  a  deflowered,  and  difmal  fcene. 

Moreover,  if  we  confider  life’s  endlefs  evils,  what 
can  be  more  prudent,  than  to  provide  for  confolation 
under  them  f  A  confolation  under  them  the  wifeft  of 
men  have  found  in  the  pleafures  of  the  pen  ;  witnefs, 
among  many  more,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Tully, 
Ovid,  Seneca,  Pliny  the  younger,  who  fays,  “  in 
“  uxoris  infirmitate,  &  amicorum  periculo,  aut  morte 
“  turbatus,  ad  fludia,  unicum  doloris  levamentum, 
«(  confugio.”  And  why  not  add  to  thefe  their  mo¬ 
dern  equals,  Chaucer,  Rawleigh,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Clarendon,  under  the  fame  fhield,  unwounded  by 
misfortune,  and  nobly  fmiling  in  dilbrefs 

Compofition  was  a  cordial  to  thefe  under  the  frowns 
of  fortune ;  but  evils  there  are,  which  her  fmiles 
cannot  prevent,  or  cure.  Among  thefe  are  the 

6  languors 
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languors  of  old  age.  If  thofe  are  held  honourable, 
who  in  a  hand  benumbed  by  time  have  grafped  the 
juft  fword  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  fhall  they  be 
lefs  efteemed,  vvhofe  unfteady  pen  vibrates  to  the  laft 
in  the  caufeof  religion,  of  virtue,  of  learning?  Both 
thefe  are  happy  in  this,  that  by  fixing  their  attention 
C'n  objefls  mofl  important,  they  efcape  numberlefs 
little  anxieties,  and  that  taedium  vitae  which  often 
hangs  fo  heavy  on  its  evening  hours.  May  not  this 
infinuate  fome  apology  for  my  fpilling  ink,  and  fpoil- 
ing  paper,  fo  late  in  life  ? 

But  there  are,  who  write  with  vigour,  and  fuccefs, 
to  the  world’s  delight,  and  their  own  renown.  Thefe 
are  the  glorious  fruits  where  genius  prevails.  The 
mind  of  a  man  of  genius  is  a  fertile  and  pleafant  field  j 
pleafant  as  Elyfium,  and  fertile  as  Tempe;  it  enjoys 
a  perpetual  fpring.  Of  that  fpring,  originals  are  the 
faireft  flowers :  imitations  are  of  quicker  growth,  but 
fainter  bloom.  Imitations  are  of  two  kinds;  one  of 
nature,  one  of  authors :  the  firfl  we  call  originals,  and 
confine  the  term  imitation  to  the  fecond.  I  fhall  not 
enter  into  the  curious  enquiry  of  what  is,  or  is  not, 
firittly  fpeaking,  original,  content  with  what  all  muft 
allow,  that  fome  compofitions  are  more  fo  than  others  ; 
and  the  more  they  are  fo,  I  fay,  the  better.  Origi¬ 
nals  are,  and  ought  to  be,  great  favourites,  for  they 
are  great  benefa&ors ;  they  extend  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  add  a  new  province  to  its  dominion : 
imitators  only  give  us  a  fort  of  duplicates  of  what  we 
had,  poflibly  much  better,  before;  increafmg  the 

mere 
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mere  drug  of  books,  while  all  that  makes  thenr 
valuable,  knowledge  and  genius,  are  at  a  Hand.  The 
pen  of  an  original  writer,  like  Armida’s  wand,  out 
of  a  barren  wade  calls  a  blooming  fpring  :  out  of  that 
blooming  fpring  an  imitator  is  a  tranfplanter  of  lau¬ 
rels,  which  fometimesdie  on  removal,  always  languilh 
in  a  foreign  foil. 

But  fuppofe  an  imitator  to  be  mod  excellent  (and 
fuch  there  are),  yet  dill  he  but  nobly  builds  on  an¬ 
other’s  foundation;  his  debt  is,  at  lead,  equal  to  his 
glory;  which  therefore,  on  the  balance,  cannot  be 
very  great.  On  the  contrary,  an  original,  though 
but  indifferent  (its  originality  being  fet  afide),  yet  has 
fomething  to  boad ;  it  is  fomething  to  fay  with  hinv 
in  Hohace,.  < 

“  Meo  fum  pauper  in  aere  j” 

and  to  lhare  ambition  with  no  lefs  than  Caefar,  who 
declared  he  had  rather  be  the  fird  in  a  village,  thaa 
the  fecond  at  Rome. 

Still  farther  :  An  imitator  fhares  his  crown,,  if  he 
has  one,  with  the  chofen  objeCt  of  his  imitation  ;  an 
original  enjoys  an  undivided  applaufe.  An  original 
may  be  faid  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature  ;  it  rifes  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  the  vital  root  of  genius  ;  it  grows, 
it  is  not  made;  imitations  are  often  a  fort  of 
manufacture  wrought  up  by  thofe  mechanics,  art, 
and  labour,  out  of  pre-exident  materials  not  their 
own. 


Again  £ 
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Again:  We  read  imitation  with  fomewhat  of  his 
languor,  who  Mens  to  a  twice-told  tale  :  our  fpirits 
rouze  at  an  original ;  that  is  a  perfect  ftranger,  and 
all  throng  to  learn  what  news  from  a  foreign  land  r 
and  though  it  comes,  like  an  Indian  prince,  adorned 
with  feathers  only,  having  little  of  weight ;  yet  of  our 
attention  it  will  rob  the  more  folid,  if  not  equally 
new  :  thus  every  telefcope  is  lifted  at  a  new  difcover- 
ed  flar ;  it  makes  a  hundred  aftronomers  in  a  mO’ 
ment,  and  denies  equal  notice  to  the  fun.  But  if  an 
original,  by  being  as  excellent,  as  new,  adds  admira¬ 
tion  to  furprize,  then  are  we  at  the  writer’s  mercy  ; 
on  the  ftrong  wing  of  his  imagination,  We  are  fnatch- 
ed  from  Britain  to  Italy,  from  climate  to  climate, 
from  pleafure  to  pleafure;  we  have  no  home,  no 
thought,  of  our  own  ;  till  the  magician  drops  his  pen  t 
and  then  falling  down  into  ourfelves,  we  awake  to 
flat  realities,  lamenting  the  change,  like  the  beggar 
who  dreamt  himfelf  a  prince. 

It  is  with  thoughts,  as  it  is  with  words  ;  and  with 
both,- as  with  men;  they  may  grow  old,  and  die. 
Words  tarnifhed,  by  palling  through  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  are  laid  afide  as  inelegant,  and  obfolete. 
So  thoughts,  when  become  too  common,  Ihould  lofe 
their  currency  ;  and  we  Ihould  fend  new  metal  to  the 
mint,  that  is,  new  meaning  to  the  prefs.  The  di- 
vifion-of  tongues  at  Babel  did  not  mor«keffe£lually  de¬ 
bar  men  from  making  themfelves  a  name  (as  the 
fcripture  fpeaks,)  than  the  too  great  concurrence,  or 
union  of  tongues  will  do.  for  ever.  We  may  as  well 
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g row  .good  by  another’s  virtue,  or  fat  by  another’s 
food,  as  famous  by  another’s  thought.  The  world 
will  pay  its  debt  of  praife  but  once,  and  inftead 
of  applauding,  explode  a  fecond  demand,  as  a 
cheat. 

If  it  is  faid,  that  moft  of  the  Latin  claffics,  and  all 
the  Greek,  except,  perhaps,  Homer,  Pindar,  and 
Anacreon,  are  in  the  number  of  imitators,  yet  re¬ 
ceive  cur  higheft  applaufe;  our  anfwer  is,  that  they, 
though  not  real,  are  accidental  originals  ;  the  works 
they  imitated,  few  excepted,  are  loft:  they,  on  their 
father’s  deceafe,  enter  as  lawful  heirs,  on  their  eftates 
in  fame :  the  fathers  of  our  copyifts  are  ftill  in  pof- 
feflion  ;  and  fecured  in  it,  in  fpite  of  Goths,  and 
flames,  by  the  perpetuating  power  of  the  prefs.  Very 
late  muft  a  modern  imitator’s  fame’  arrive,  if  it  waits 
for  their  deceafe. 

An  original  enters  early  on  reputation  :  fame,  fond 
of  new  glories,  founds  her  trumpet  in  triumph  at  its 
birth ;  and  yet  how  few  are  awakened  by  it  into  the 
noble  ambition  of  like  attempts?  Ambition  is  fome- 
times  no  vice  in  life  ;  it  is  always  a  virtue  in  compo- 
fltion.  High  in  the  towering  Alps  is  the  fountain  of 
the  Po ;  high  in  fame,  and  in  antiquity,  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  an  imitator’s  undertaking;  but  the  river,  and 
the  imitation,  humbly  creep  along  the  vale.  So  few 
are  our  originals,  that,  if  all  other  books  were  to  be 
burnt,  the  lettered  world  would  refemble  fome  me¬ 
tropolis  in  flames,  where  a  few  incombuftible  build¬ 
ings,  a  fortrefs,  temple,  or  tower,  lift  their  heads, 

in 
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in  melancholy  grandeur,  amid  the  mighty  ruin. 
Compared  with  this  conflagration,  old  Omar  lighted 
up  but  a  fmall  bonfire,  when  he  heated  the  baths  of 
the  Barbarians,  for  eight  months  together,  with  the 
famed  Alexandrian  library’s  ineflimable  fpoils,  that 
no  prophane  book  might  obftrutt  the  triumphant  pro- 
grefs  of  his  holy  Alcoran  round  the  globe. 


But  why  are  originals  fo  few  ?  Not  becaufe  the 
writer’s  harveft  is  over,  the  great  reapers  of  antiquity 
having  left  nothing  to  be  gleaned  after  them  ;  nor 
becaufe  the  human  mind’s  teeming  time  is  pall,  or 
becaufe  it  is  incapable  of  putting  forth  unprecedent¬ 
ed  births;  but  becaufe  illuftrious  examples  engrofs, 
prejudice,  and  intimidate.  They  engrofs  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  fo  prevent  a  due  infpedtion  of  ourfelves ; 
they  prejudice  our  judgment  in  favour  of  their  abili¬ 
ties,  and  fo  leflen  the  fenfe  of  cur  own;  and  they  in¬ 
timidate  us  with  the  fplendor  of  their  renown,  and 
thus  under  diffidence  bury  our  ftrength.  Nature’s 
impoffibilities,  and  thofe  of  diffidence,  lie  wide 
afunder. 


Let  it  not  be  fufpe&ed,  that  I  would  weakly  in- 
finuate  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  moderns,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ancient  authors;  no,  I  am  lamenting  their 
great  inferiority.  But  I  think  it  is  no  neceflary  in¬ 
feriority;  that  it  is  not  from  divine  deftination,  but 
from  fome  caufe  far  beneath  the  moon  *  :  I  think,  that 
human  fouls,  through  all  periods,  are  equal;  that 


*  Enquiry  into  the  Life  of  Homer,  p.  75, 
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due  care,  and  exertion,  would  fet  us  nearer  our  immor- 
mortal  predeceffors  than  we  are  at  prefent;  and  he 
who  queftions  and  confutes  this,  will  Ihow  abilities 
not  a  little  tending  toward  a  proof  of  that  equality, 
which  he  denies. 

After  all,  the  firft  ancients  had  no  merit  in  being 
originals  :  they  could  not  be  imitators.  Modern 
writers  have  a  choice  to  make ;  and  therefore  have  a 
merit  in  their  power.  They  may  foar  in  the  regions 
of  liberty,  or  move  in  the  foft  fetters  of  eafy 
imitation  ;  and  imitation  has  as  many  plaufible  rea- 
fon3  to  urge,  as  pleafure  had  to  offer  to  Hercules. 
Hercules  made  the  choice  of  an  hero,  and  fo  became 
immortal. 

Yet  let  not  affertors  of  daffic  excellence  imagine, 
that  I  deny  the  tribute  it  fo  well  deferves.  He  that 
admires  not  ancient  authors,  betrays  a  fecret  he 
would  conceal,  and  tells  the  world,  that  he  does  not 
underftand  them.  Let  us  be  as  far  from  negle&ing, 
as  from  copying,  their  admirable  compofitions  :  facred 
be  their  rights,  and  inviolable  their  fame.  Let  our 
underftanding  feed  on  theirs ;  they  afford  the  noble/l 
nourishment:  but  let  them  nourifh,  not  annihilate, 
our  own.  When  we  read,  let  our  imagination  kindle 
at  their  charms  ;  when  we  write,  let  our  judgment 
fhut  them  out  of  our  thoughts ;  treat  even  Homer 
himfelf,  as  his  royal  admirer  was  treated  by  the 
cynic  ;  bid  him  hand  afide,  nor  (hade  our  compofition 
from  the  beams  of  our  own  genius;  for  nothing  ori¬ 
ginal 
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;ginal  can  rife,  nothing  immortal,  can  ripen,  in  any 
other  fun. 

Muft  we  then,  you  fay,  not  imitate  ancient  au¬ 
thors  ?  Imitate  them,  by  all  means ;  but  imitate  a- 
right,  He  that  imitates  the  divine  Iliad,  does  not 
imitate  Homer;  but  he  who  takes  the  fame  method, 
which  Homer  took,  for  arriving  at  a  capacity  of  ac- 
complifhing  a  work  fo  great.  Tread  in  his  Heps  to 
the  foie  fountain  of  immortality ;  drink  where  he 
rlrank,  at  the  true  Helicon,  that  is,  at  the  bread  of 
nature.  Imitate;  but  imitate  not  the  compofition, 
but  the  man.  For  may  not  this  paradox  pafs  into  a 
maxim  ?  viz.  “  The  lefs  we  copy  the  renowned  an- 
“  cients,  we  (hall  refemble  them  the  more.’  * 

But  poftibly  you  may  reply,  that  you  muft  either 
imitate  Homer,  or  depart  from  nature.  Notfo:  for 
fuppofe  you  was  to  change  place,  in  time,  with  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  then,  if  you  write  naturally,  you  might  as  well 
charge  Homer  with  an  imitation  of  you.  Can  you  be 
faid  to  imitate  Homer  for  writing  fo,  as  you  would 
have  written,  if  Homer  had  never  been  ?  As  far  as  a 

r 

regard  to  nature,  and_  found  fenfe,  will  permit  a  de¬ 
parture  from  your  great  predeceffors ;  fo  far,  ambi* 
tioufly,  depart  from  them  ;  the  farther  from  them  in 
fimilitude,  the  nearer  are  you  to  them  in  excellence  ; 
you  rife  by  it  into  an  original ;  become  a  noble  colla¬ 
teral,  not  an  humble  defcendant  from  them.  Let  us 
■build  our  compofitions  with  the  fpirit,  and  in  the 
tafte,  of  the  ancients ;  but  not  with  their  materials  : 
thus  will  they  refemble  the  ftru&ures  of  Pericles  at 

Athens, 
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Athens,  which  Plutarch  commends  for  having  had  an 
air  of  antiquity  as  foon  as  they  were  built.  Al!  emi¬ 
nence,  and  diftindtion,  lies  out  of  the  beaten  road ; 
excurfion,  and  deviation,  are  neceflary  to  find  it; 
and  the  more  remote  your  path  from  the  highway, 
the  more  reputable;  if,  like  poor  Gulliver  (of 
whom  anon)  you  fall  not  into  a  ditch,  in  your  way 
to  glory- 

What  glory  to  come  near,  what  glory  to  reach, 
what  glory  (prefumptuous  thought !)  to  furpafs  our 
predecefl'ors  ?  And  is  that  then  in  nature  abfolutely 
impofiible  ?  or  is  it  not,  rather,  contrary  to  nature  to 
fail  in  it?  Nature  herfelf  fets  the  ladder,  all  wanting 
is  our  ambition  to  climb.  For  by  the  bounty  of  na¬ 
ture  we  are  as  ilrong  as  our  predecefl'ors ;  and  by  the 
favour  of  time  (which  is  but  another  round  in  nature’s 
fcale)  we  Hand  on  higher  ground.  As  to  the  firll, 
were  they  more  than  men  ?  or  are  we  lefs?  Are  not 
our  minds  caft  in  the  fame  mould  with  thofe  before 
the  flood  ?  The  flood  aftedled  matter :  mind  efcaped. 
As  to  the  fecond  ;  though  we  are  moderns,  the  world 
is  an  ancient ;  more  ancient  far,  than  when  they, 
whom  we  moft  admire,  filled  it  with  their  fame. 
Have  we  not  their  beauties,  as  liars,  to  guide;  their 
defedls,  as  rocks,  to  be  (hunned  ;  the  judgment  of 
ages  on  both,  as  a  chart  to  condudl,  and  a  fure  hejm 
to  fleer  us  in  our  paflage  to  greater  perfedlion  than 
theirs  ?  And  fh all  we  be  ftopt  in  our  rival  pretenfions 
to  fame  by  this  juft  reproof  ? 

“  Stat  contra,  dicitque  tibi  tua  pagiua,  Fur  es.  Mart. 

It 
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It  is  by  a  fort  of  noble  contagion,  from  a  general  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  their  writings,  and  not  by  any  parti¬ 
cular  fordid  theft,  that  -we  can  be  the  better  for  thofe 
who  went  before  us,  Hope  we,  from  plagiarifm,  any 
dominion  in  literature  ;  as  that  of  Rome  arofe  from  a 
neft  of  thieves  ? 

Rome  was  a  powerful  ally  to  many  dates  ;  ancient 
authors  are  our  powerful  allies;  but  we  mud  take 
heed,  that  they  do  not  fuccour,  till  they  enflave,  after 
the  manner  of  Rome.  Too  formidable  an  idea  of 
their  fuperiority,  like  a  fpedre,  would  fright  us  out  of 
a  proper  ufe  of  our  wits  ;  and  dwarf  our  undemand¬ 
ing,  by  making  a  giant  of  theirs.  Too  great  awe  for 
them  lays  genius  under  reftraint,  and  denies  it  that 
free  fcope,  that  full  elbow-room,  which  is  requidte 
for  driving  its  moll  mallerly  ftrokes.  Genius  is  a 
mailer- workman,  learning  is  but  an  inilrument;  and 
an  inilrument,  though  moil  valuable,  yet  not  always 
indifpenfable.  Heaven  will  not  admit  of  a  partner 
in  the  accompliihment  of  fome  favourite  fpirits ; 
but  rtjedling  all  human  means,  afTumes  the  whole 
glory  to  itfelf.  Have  not  fome,  though  not  famed  for 
erudition,  fo  written,  as  almoit  to  perfuade  us,  that 
they  (hone  brighter,  and  foared  higher,  for  ei'eaping 
the  boailed  aid  of  that  proud  ally  ? 

Nor  is  it  ftrange ;  for  what,  for  the  moll  part, 
mean  we  by  genius,  but  the  power  of  accompliihing 
great  things  without  the  means  generally  reputed  pe- 
ceflary  to  that  end  ?  A  genius  diffeis  from  a  good 
underilanding,  as  a  magician  from  a  good  archited; 
Vol.  V.  F  that 
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that  raifes  his  liruflure  by  means  in vifible  ;  this  by  the 
Ctilful  ufe  of  common  tools.  Hence  genius  has 
ever  been  fuppofed  to  partake  of  fomething  divine. 
“  Nemo  unquam  vir  magnus  fuit,  fine  aliquo  afilatu 
“  divino.” 

Learning,  deflitute  of  this  fupsrior  aid,  is  fond, 
and  proud,  of  what  has  colt  it  much  pains ;  is  a  great 
lover  of  rules,  and  boafter  cf  famed  examples.  As 
beauties  lefs  perfect,  who  owe  half  their  charms  to 
cautious  art,  learning  inve;ghs  againft  natural  un- 
ftudied  graces,  and  fmall  harmlefs  inaccuracies,  and 
fets  rigid  bounds  to  that  liberty,  to  which  genius  of¬ 
ten  owes  its  fupreme  glory  ;  but  the  no-genius  its 
frequent  ruin.  For  unprefcribed  beauties,  and  un¬ 
exampled  excellence,  which  are  characleriflics  of  ge¬ 
nius,  lie  without  the  pale  of  learning’s  authorities, 
and  laws ;  which  pale,  genius  mult  leap  to  come  at 
them:  but  by  that  leap,  if  genius  is  wanting,  we 
breakout  necks;  we  lofe  that  little  credit,  which 
poffibly  we  might  have  enjoyed  before.  For  rules,  like 
ciutches,  are  a  needful  aid  to  the  lame,  though  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  iirong.  A  Homer  calls  tnem  away; 
and,  like  his  Ach.lles, 

“  Jura  negat  fibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat,” 

by  native  force  of  mind.  There  is  fomething  in 
poetry  beyond  profe- reafon ;  there  are  myfteries  in  it 
not  to  be  explained,  but  admired ;  which  render 
mere  profe-men  infidels  to  their  divinity.  And  here 
pardon  a  fecond  paradox;  viz,  “  Genius  eften  then 

deferves 
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'**  deferves  moll  to  be  praifed,  when  it  is  mod  fure 
“  to  be  condemned;  that  is,  when  its  excellence, 
“  from  mounting  high,  to  weak  eyes  is  quite  out  of 
“  fight.” 

If  I  might  fpeak  farther  of  learning,  and  genius, 
I  would  compare  genius  to  virtue,  and  learning  to 
riches.  As  riches  are  mod  wanted  where  there  is  lead 
virtue;  fo  learning  where  there  is  lead  genius.  As 
virtue  without  much  riches  can  give  happinefs ;  fo 
genius  without  much  learning  can  give  renown.  As 
it  is  faid  in  Terence,  “  pecuniam  negligere  interdutn 
“maximum  ed  lucrum;”  fo  to  negledl  of  learning, 
genius  fometimes  owes  its  greater  glory.  Genius, 
therefore,  leaves  but  the  fecond  place,  among  men  of 
letters,  to  the  learned.  It  is  their  merit,  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  fling  light  on  the  works  of  genius,  and 
point  out  its  charms.  We  mod  juflly  reverence  their 
informing  radius  for  that  favour;  but  we  mud 
much  more  admire  the  radiant  dars  pointed  out  by 
them. 

A  dar  of  the  fird  magnitude  among  the  moderns 
was  Shakefpeare  ;  among  the  ancients,  Pindar;  who 
(as  Vofiius  tells  us)  boaded  of  his  no-learning,  call¬ 
ing  himfelf  the  eagle,  for  his  flight  above  it.  And 
fuch  genii  as  thefe  may,  indeed,  have  much  reliance 
on  their  own  native  powers.  For  genius  may  be 
compared  to  the  natural  drength  of  the  body  ;  learn¬ 
ing  to  the  fuperinduced  accoutrements  of  arms :  if 
the  fird  is  equal  to  the  propofed  exploit,  the  latter 
rather  encumbers,  than  aflifls;  rather  retards,  than 
F  2  promotes, 
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promotes,  the  vidtory.  “  Sacer  nobis  ineft  Deus,” 
fays  Seneca.  With  regard  to  the  moral  world,  con- 
fcience,  with  regard  to  the  intelledlual,  genius,  is 
that  god  within.  Genius  can  fet  us  right  in  compo- 
fition,  without  the  rules  of  the  learned  ;  as  ccn- 
fcience  fets  us  right  in  life,  without  the  laws  of 
the  land :  this,  fingly,  can  make  us  good,  as 
men  :  that,  fingly,  [as  writer^,  can,  fometimes,  make 
us  great. 

I  fay,  fometimes,  becaufe  there  is  a  genius,  which 
Hands  in  need  of  learning  to  make  it  (hine.  Of  ge¬ 
nius  there  are  two  fpecies,  an  earlier,  and  a  later;  or 
call  them  infantine,  and  adult.  An  adult  genius 
comes  out  of  nature’s  hand,  as  Pallas  out  of  Jove’s 
bead,  at  full  growth,  and  mature  :  Shakefpeare’s  ge¬ 
nius  was  of  this  kind  :  on  the  contrary,  Swift  Hum¬ 
bled  at  the  threlhold,  and  fet  out  for  diflindtion  on 
feeble  knees  :  his  was  an  infantine  genius ;  a  ge¬ 
nius,  which,  like  other  infants,  mult  be  nurfed,  and 
educated,  or  it  will  come  to  nought.  Learning  is 
its  nurfe,  and  tutor  ;  but  this  nurfe  may  overlay  with 
an  indigefted  load,  which  fmothers  common  fenfe  ; 
and  this  tutor  may  miflead,  with  pedantic  prejudice, 
which  vitiates  the  bed  underllanding.  As  too  great 
admirers  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  „  fome¬ 
times  fet  up  their  authority  againfl  the  true  fenfe  of 
fcripture ;  fo  too  great  admirers  of  the  claflical  fa¬ 
thers  have  fometimes  fet  up  their  authority,  or  ex¬ 
ample,  againfl  reafon. 
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««  Neve  minor,  neu  fit  quinto  produ&ior  a&u  fa- 
“  bula.” 

So  fays  Horace,  fo  fays  ancient  example.  But  reafon 
has  not  fubfcribed.  I  know  but  one  book  that  can 
juftify  our  implicit  acquiefcence  in  it :  and  (by  the 
way)  on  that  book  a  noble  difdain  of  undue  deference 
to  prior  opinion  has  lately  call,  and  is  Hill  calling,  a 
new  and  ineftimable  light. 

But,  fuperftition  for  our  predeceffors  fet  afide,  the 
claffics  are  for  ever  our  rightful  and  revered  mailers 
in  compofition  ;  and  our  underllandings  bow  before 
them.  But  when  ?  When  a  mailer  is  wanted  ;  which, 
fometimes,  as  I  have  Ihown,  is  not  the  cafe.  Some 
are  pupils  of  nature  only,  nor  go  farther  to  fchool. 
From  l'uch  we  reap  often  a  double  advantage  ;  they 
not  only  rival  the  reputation  of  the  great  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  but  alfo  reduce  the  number  of  mean  ones 
among  the  moderns.  For  when  they  enter  on  fub- 
jefls  which  have  been  in  former  hands,  fuch  is  their 
fuperiority,  that,  like  a  tenth  wave,  they  over¬ 
whelm,  and  bury  in  oblivion  all  that  went  be¬ 
fore:  and  thus  not  only  enrich  and  adorn,  but  re¬ 
move  a  load,  and  lefien  the  labour,  of  the  lettered 
world. 

“  But,  you  fay,  fince  originals  can  arife  from 
“  genius  only,  and  fince  genius  is  fo  very  rare,  it  is 
“  fcarce  worth  while  to  labour  a  point  fo  much,  from 
“  which  we  can  reafonably  expedl  fo  little  ”  To 
Alow  that  genius  is  not  fo  very  rare  as  you  imagine,  I 
F  i  {hall 
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/hall  point  out  flrorg  inftances  of  it,  in  a  far  difiant 
quarter  from  that  mentioned  above.  The  minds  of 
the  fchoolmen  were  almofl:  as  much  cloiftered  as  their 
bodies  ;  they  had  but  little  learning,  and  few  bocks  ; 
yet  may  themoft  learned  be  flruckwith  fome allonilh- 
ment  at  their  l'o  lingular  natural  fagacity,  and  moll 
exquifite  edge  of  thought.  Who  would  exped  to 
find  Pindar  and  Scocus,  Shakefpeare  and  Aquinas,  of 
the  fame  party  ?  Both  equally  Ihew  an  original,  unin- 
debted,  energy  ;  the  vigor  igneus,  and  casleftis  origo, 
burns  in  both;  and  leaves  us  indoubt  whether  ge¬ 
nius  is  more  evident  in  the  fublime  fl i Q-hts  and  beau- 
teous  flowers  of  poetry,  or  in  the  profound  penetra¬ 
tions,  and  marveloufly  keen  and  minute  diftindions, 
called  the  thorns  of  the  fchools.  There  might  have 
been  more  able  confuls  called  from  the  plough,  than 
ever  arrived  at  that  honour:  many  a  genius,  proba¬ 
bly,  there  has  been,  which  could  neither  write,  nor 
read.  So  that  genius,  that  fupreme  luftre  of  literature, 
is  lefs  rare  than  you  conceive. 

By  the  praife  of  genius  we  detrad  not  from  learn¬ 
ing;  we  detrad  not  from  the  value  of  gold,  by  fay¬ 
ing  that  a  diamond  has  greater  Hill.  He  who  difre- 
gards  learning,  Ihows  that  he  wants  its  aid  ;  and  he 
that  overvalues  it,  Ihows  that  its  aid  has  done  him 
harm.  Over-valued  indeed  it  cannot  be,  if  genius 
as  to  compolition,  is  valued  more.  Learning,  we 
thank;  genius,  we  revere;  that  gives  us  pleafure, 
this  gives  us  rapture;  that  informs,  this  infpires ;  and 
is  itfelf  infpired;  for  genius  is  from  heaven,  learning 

from 
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from  man  :  this  fets  us  above  the  low,  and  illiterate  j 
that,  above  the  learned,  and  polite.  Learning  is  bor¬ 
rowed  knowledge  ;  genius  is  knowledge  innate, 
and  quite  our  own.  Therefore,  as  Bacon  obferves,  it 
may  take  a  nobler  name,  and  be  called  wifdom  ;  in 
which  fenfe  of  wifdom,  fome  are  born  wife. 

But  here  a  caution  is  necelfary  againlt  the  mod  fa¬ 
tal  of  errors  in  thofe  automaths,  thofe  felf- taught  phi- 
lofophers  of  our  age,  who  fet  up  genius,  and  often, 
mere  fancied  genius,  not  only  above  human  learn¬ 
ing,  but  divine  truth.  I  have  called  genius  wifdom  ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  moll  renowned 
ages  of  the  moll  refined  heathen  wifdom  (and  theirs 
is  not  Chriftian)  “  the  world  by  wifdom  knew  not 
“  God,  and  it  pleafed  God  by  the  foolifhnefs  of 
“  preaching  to  fave  thofe  that  believed  ”  In  the 
fairyland  of  fancy,  genius  may  wander  wild  ;  there 
it  has  a  creative  power,  and  may  reign  arbitrarily 
over  its  own  empire  of  chimeras.  The  wide  field  of 
nature  alfo  lies  open  before  it,  where  it  may  range 
unconfined,  make  what  difcoveries  it  can,  and  fport 
with  its  infinite  objcfts  uncontrouled,  as  far  as  vifible 
nature  extends,  painting  them  as  wantonly  as  it  will. 
But  what  painter  of  the  moll  unbounded  and  exalted 
genius,  can  give  us  the  true  portrait  of  a  feraph  ?  He 
can  give  us  only  what  by  his  own,  or  others  eyfs, 
has  been  feen  ;  though  that  indeed  infinitely  com- 
pounded,  raifed,  burlefqued,  dilhonoured,  or  adorn¬ 
ed.  In  like  manner,  who  can  give  us  d  vine  truth 
unrevealed  ?  Much  lefs  Ihould  any  prefume  to  fet 
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afide  divine  truth  when  revealed,  as  incongruous  to 
their  own  fagacities. — Is  this  too  ferious  for  my  fub- 
jedl  ?  I  fhall  be  more  fo  before  I  clofe. 

Having  put  in  a  caveat  againft  the  moll  fatal  of 
errors,  from  the  too  great  indulgence  of  genius,  re¬ 
turn  we  now  to  that  too  great  fuppreflion  of  it,  which 
is  detrimental  to  compofition  ;  and  endeavour  to  re- 
fcue  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  man.  I  have  faid,  that 
fome  are  born  wife  ;  but  they,  like  thofe  that  are 
born  rich,  by  neg’edting  the  cultivation  and  produce 
of  their  own  poflefiions,  and  by  running  in  debt,  may 
be  beggared  at  laft ;  and  lofe  their  reputations, 
as  younger  brothers  eftates,  not  by  being  born 
with  lefs  abilities  than  the  rich  heir,  but  at  too  late 
an  hour. 

Many  a  great  man  has  been  loft  to  himfelf,  and 
the  public,  purely  becaufe  great  ones  were  born  be- 
f.  ie  him.  Hermias,  in  his  Colledlions  on  Homer’s 
Uindnefs,  fays,  that  Homer  requefting  the  gods  to 
grant  him  a  fight  of  Achilles,  that  hero  rofe,  but 
in  armour  fo  bright,  that  it  ftruck  Homer  blind  with 
the  blaze  Let  not  the  blaze  of  even  Homer’s  mufe 
darken  us  to  the  difcernment  of  our  own  powers; 
wh  ch  may  poftibly  fet  us  above  the  rank  of  imitators; 
who,  though  moft  excellent,  and  even  immortal  (as 
fome  of  them  are)  yet  are  ftill  but  “  Dii  minorum 
“  gentium,”  nor  can  expett  the  largeft  fhare  of  in- 
cenfe,  the  greateft  profufion  of  praife,  on  their  fecon- 
dary  altars. 
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But  farther  hill :  a  fpirit  ofimitation  hath  many  ill 
effefts ;  I  lhall  confine  mylelf  to  three.  Firft,  It  de¬ 
prives  the  liberal  and  politer  arts  of  an  advantage 
which  the  mechanic  enjoy  :  in  thefe,  men  are  ever 
endeavouring  to  go  beyond  their  predeceffors ;  in  the 
former,  to  follow  them.  And  fince  copies  furpafs 
not  their  originals,  as  ftreams  rife  not  higher  than 
their  fpring,  rarely  fo  high  ;  hence,  while  arts  me¬ 
chanic  are  in  perpetual  progrefs,  and  increafe,  the 
libera!  are  in  retrogradation,  and  decay.  Thefe  re- 
femble  pyramids,  are  broad  at  bottom,  but  leffen  ex¬ 
ceedingly  as  they  rife  ;  thofe  referable  rivers  which„ 
from  a  fmall  fountain-head,  are  fpreading  ever  wider 
and  wider,  as  they  run.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
different  portions  of  underflanding  are  not  (as  fome 
imagine)  allotted  to  different  periods  of  time;  for 
we  fee,  in  the  fame  period,  underflanding  rifing  in> 
one  fet  of  artifts,  and  declining  in  another.  Therefore 
nature  Hands  abfolved,  and  our  inferiority  in  compo- 
fition  muft  be  charged  on  ourfelves. 

Nay,  fo  far  are  we  from  complying  with  a  necef- 
fity,  which  nature  lays  us  under,  that,  fecondly,  by 
a  fpirit  of  imitation  we  counteract  nature,  and  thwart 
her  defign.  She  brings  us  into  the  world  all  originals. 
No  two  faces,  no  two  minds,  are  juft  alike  ;  but  all 
bear  nature’s  evident  mark  of  feparation  on  them. 
Born  originals,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  we  die 
copies?  That  meddling  ape  imitation,  as  foon  as  we 
come  to  years  of  indifcretion  (fo  let  me  fpeak), 
fnatches  the  pen,  and  blots  out  nature’s  mark  of  fe- 
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paration,  cancels  her  kind  intention,  deftroys  all 
mental  individuality;  the  lettered  world  no  longer 
ccnfifts  of  fingulars,  it  is  a  medly,  a  mafs  ;  and  a 
hundred  books,  at  bottom,  are  but  one.  Why  are 
monkies  fuch  makers  of  mimickry  ?  why  receive  they 
fuch  a  talent  at  imitation  ?  Is  it  net  as  the  Spartan 
Haves  received  a  licence  for  ebriety ;  that  their  bet¬ 
ters  might  be  alhamed  of  it  ? 

The  third  fault  to  be  found  with  a  fpirit  of  imita¬ 
tion  is,  that  with  great  incongruity  it  makes  us 
poor,  and  proud  ;  makes  us  think  little,  and  write 
much  ;  gives  us  huge  folios,  which  are  but  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  more  reputable  cuihions  to  promote  ourre- 
pofe.  Have  not  fome  fevecfold  volumes  put  us  in¬ 
mind  of  Ovid’s  fevenfcld  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the 
conflagration  ? 

“  Oftia  feptem 

<f  Pulverulenta  vacant  feptem  fine  flumine  valles.’* 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus’s  iron  money* 
which  was  fo  much  lefs  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that 
it  required  barns  for  flrong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of 
oxen  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds. 

But  notwithflanding  thefe  difadvantages  of  imita¬ 
tion,  imitation  muft  be  the  let  (and  often  an  honour¬ 
able  lot  it  is)  of  moil  writers.  If  there  is  a  famine  of 
invention  in  the  land,  like  jofeph’s  brethren,  we  muft 
travel  far  for  food  ;  vve  muft  viftt  the  remote,  and 
rich,  ancients  :  but  an  inventive  genius  may  fafely 
flay  at  home ;  that,  like  the  widow’s  crufe,  is  divine- 
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Iy  replenifhed  from  within  ;  and  affords  us  a  mira¬ 
culous  delight.  Whether  our  own  genius  be  fuch, 
or  not,  we  diligently  fhould  inquire  ;  that  we  may 
not  go  a-begging  with  gold  in  our  purfe.  For  there 
is  a  mine  in  man,  which  mud  be  deeply  dug  ere  we- 
can  conje&ure  its  contents.  Another  often  fees  that 
in  us,  which  we  fee  not  ourfelves ;  and  may  there  not 
be  that  in  us  which  is  unfeen  by  both  ?  That  there 
may,  chance  often  difcovers,  either  by  a  luckily  cho- 
fen  theme,  or  a  mighty  premium,  or  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  exertion,  or  a  noble  ftroke  of  emulation 
from  another’s  glory  ;  as  that  on  Thucydides  from 
hearing  Herodotus  repeat  part  of  his  hiftory  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Had  there  been  no  Herodotus, 
there  might  have  been  no  Thucydides,  and  the  world’s 
admiration  might  have  begun  at  Livy  for  excellence 
in  that  province  of  the  pen.  Demofthenes  had  the 
fame  Aimulation  on  hearing  Calliftratus ;  or  Tully 
might  have  been  the  firft  of  confummate  renown  at. 
the  bar.. 

Quite  clear  of  the  difpute  concerning  ancient  and 
modern  learning,  we  fpeak  not  of  performance,  but 
powers.  The  modern  powers  are  equal  to  thofe  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  modern  performance  in  general  is  de¬ 
plorably  fnort.  How  great  are  the  names  juft  men¬ 
tioned  ?  Yet  who  will  dare  affirm,  that  as  great  may 
not  rife  up  in  fome  future,  or  even  in  the  prefent 
age  ?  Reafons  there  are  why  talents  may  not  appear, 
none  why  they  may  not  exift,  as  much  in  one  period 
as  another.  An  evocation  of  vegetable  fruits  depends 
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on  rain,  air,  and  fan  ;  an  evocation  of  the  fruits  of 
genius  no  lefs  depends  on  externals.  What  a  mar¬ 
vellous  crop  bore  it  in  Greece,  and  Rome?  And  what 
a  marvellous  funlhine  did  it  there  enjoy  ?  What  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  nature  of  their  governments, 
and  the  fpirit  of  their  people  ?  Virgil  and  Horace 
owed  their  divine  talents  to  Heaven  ;  their  immortal 
works,  to  men  ;  thank  Maecenas  and  Auguftus  for 
them.  Had  it  not  been  for  thefe,  the  genius  ofthofe 
poets  had  lain  buried  in  their  alhes.  Athens  expend¬ 
ed  on  her  theatre,  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  tax  levied  for  the  fupport  of  a  war.  Caefar 
dropt  his  papers  when  Tally  fpoke  ;  and  Philip 
trembled  at  the  voice  of  Demofthenes.  And  has 
there  arifen  but  one  Tully,  one  Demoflhenes,  in  fo 
long  a  courfe  of  years  ?  The  powerful  eloquence  of 
them  both  in  one  ftream,  Ihould  never  bear  me  down 
into  the  melancholy  perfuafion,  that  feveral  have  not 
been  born,  though  they  have  not  emerged.  The 
fun  as  much  exifts  in  a  cloudy  day,  as  in  a  clear  ;  it  is 
outward,  accidental  circumftances  that  with  regard  to 
genius  either  in  nation,  or  age, 

“  ColleClas  fugat  nubes,  folemque  reducit.  Virg.”' 

As  great,  perhaps,  greater  than  thofe  mentioned' 
{prefumptuous  as  it  may  found)  may,  poffibly,  arife  ; 
for  who  hath  fathomed  the  mind  of  man  ?  Its  bounds 
are  as  unknown,  as  thofe  of  the  creation  ;  fmce  the 
birth  of  which,  perhaps,  not  one  has  fo  far  exerted, 
as  not  to  leave  his  poffibilities  beyond  his  attain¬ 
ments,  his  powers  beyond  his  exploits.  Form- 
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ing  our  judgments  altogether  by  what  has  been 
done,  without  knowing,  or  at  all  inquiring,  what  pof- 
fibly  might  have  been  done,  we  naturally  enough  fall 
into  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  human  mind,  if  a 
fketch  of  the  divine  Iliad  before  Homer  wrote,  had 
been  given  to  mankind,  by  fome  fuperior  being,  or 
otherwife,  its  execution  would,  probably,  have  ap¬ 
peared  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Now,  to  furpafs 
it,  we  think  impoffible.  As  the  firfl  of  thefe  opinions 
would  evidently  have  been  a  miftake,  why  may  not 
the  fecond  be  fo  too?  Both  are  founded  on  the  fame 
bottom;  on  our  ignorance  of  the  poffible  dimenfions 
of  the  mind  of  man. 

Nor  are  we  only  ignorant  of  the  dimenfions  of  the 
human  mind  in  general,  but  even  of  our  own.  That 
a  man  may  be  fcarce  lefs  ignorant  of  his  own  powers, 
than  an  oyfter  of  its  pearl,  or  a  rock  of  its  diamond  ; 
that  he  may  poflefs  dormant,  unfufpedled  abilities,  till 
awakened  by  loud  calls,  or  flung  up  by  ftriking  emer¬ 
gencies,  is  evident  from  the  fudden  eruption  of  fome 
men  out  of  perfeft  obfcurity,  into  public  admiration, 
©n  theflrongimpulfe  of  fome  animating  occafion  ;  not 
more  to  the  world’s  great  furprize,  than  their  own,. 
Few  authors  of  diftinftion  but  have  experienced  fome- 
thing  of  this  nature,  at  the  firft  beamings  of  their  yet 
unfufpe&ed  genius  on  their  hitherto  dark  compofition. 
The  writer  ftarts  at  it,  as  at  a  lucid  meteor  in  the 
night  ;  is  much  furprized  ;  can  fcarce  believe  it  true. 
During  his  happy  confufion,  it  may  be  faid  to  him,  as 
to  Eve  at  the  lake. 
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“  What  there  thou  feeft,  fair  creature,  is  thy~ 
“  felf.  Milt. 

Genius,  in  this  view,  is  like  a  dear  friend  in  our 
company  under  difguife ;  who,  while  we  are  lament¬ 
ing  his  abfence,  drops  his  ma(k,  ftriking  us  at  once 
with  equal  furprize  and  joy.  This  fenfation,  which  I 
fpeak  of  in  a  writer,  might  favour,  and  fo  promote, 
the  fable  of  poetic  infpiration.  A  poet  of  a  ftrong 
imagination,  and  ftrong  vanity,  on  feeling  it, 
might  naturally  enough  realize  the  world’s  mere  com¬ 
pliment,  and  think  himfelf  truly  infpired.  Which 
is  not  improbable  ;  for  enthufiafts  of  all  kinds  do 
no  lefs. 

Since  it  is  plain  chat  men  may  be  ftrangers  to  their 
own  abilities;  and  by  thinking  meanly  of  them, 
without  juft  caufe,  may  poftibly  lofe  a  name,  perhaps 
a  name  immortal ;  I  would  find  fome  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  evils.  Whatever  promotes  virtue,  pro¬ 
motes  fomething  more,  and  carries  its  good  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  moral  man  :  to  prevent  thefe 
evils  I  borrow  two  golden  rules  from  ethics,  which 
are  no  lefs  golden  in  compofition,  than  in  life,  i  .Know 
thyfelf ;  2dly,  Reverence  thy  felf.  I  defign  to  repay 
ethics  in  a  future  letter,  by  two  rules  from  rhetoric 
for  its  fervice. 

i ft.  Know  thyfelf.  Of  ourfelves  it  may  befaid,  as 
Martial  fays  of  a  bad  neighbour. 

u  Nil  taro  prope,  proculque  nobis.” 

Therefore; 
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Therefore  dive  deep  into  thy  bofom  ;  learn  the  depth, 
extent,  biafs,  and  full  fort  of  thy  mind  ;  contrail  full 
intimacy  with  the  ftranger  within  thee  ;  excite  and 
cherilh  every  fpark  of  intelledlual  light  and  heat, 
however  fmothered  under  former  negligence,  or  fcat« 
tered  through  the  dull,  dark  mafs  of  common 
thoughts ;  and  colleiling  them  into  a  body,  let  thy 
genius  rife  (if  a  genius  thou  haft)  as.  the  fun  from 
chaos  ;  and  if  I  fhould  then  fay,  like  .an  Indian,  Wor- 
lhip  it,  (though  too  bold)  yet  ffiould  I  fay  little  more 
than  my  fecond  rule  enjoins,  (viz.)  Reverence 
thyfelf. 

That  is,  let  not  great  examples,  or  authorities 
browbeat  thy  reafon  into  too  great  a  diffidence  of  thy¬ 
felf  :  thyfelf  fo  reverence,  as  to  prefer  the  native 
growth  of  thy  own  mind  to  the  richeft  import  from 
abroad  ;  fuch  borrowed  riches  make  us  poor.  The 
man  who  thus  reverences  himlelf,  will  foon  find  the 
world’s  reverence  to  follow  his  own.  His  works  will 
ftand  dillinguilhed  ;  his  the  foie  property  of  them  ; 
which  property  alone  can  confer  the  noble  title  of  an 
author  ;  that  is,  of  one  who  (to  fpeak  accurately) 
thinks,  and  compofes ;  while  other  invaders  of  the 
prefs,  how  voluminous,  and  learned  foever,  (with  due 
refpefl  be  it  fpoken)  only  read,  and  write. 

This  is  the  difference  between  thofe  two  luminaries 
in  literature,  the  well  accomplilhed  fcholar,  and  the 
divinely-infpired  enthufiaft  ;  the  firft  is,  as  the  bright 
morning  ftar;  the  fecond,  as  the  rifing  fun.  The 
writer  who  neglefts  thofe  two  rules  above  will  never 
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Hand  alone ;  he  makes  one  of  a  group,  and  thinks 
in  wretched  unanimity  with  the  throng  Incumber¬ 
ed  with  the  notions  of  others,  and  impoverilhed  by 
their  abundance,  he  conceives  not  the  lcaft  embryo 
of  new  thought ;  opens  not  the  leaft  vifta  through 
the  gloom  of  oroinary  writers,  into  the  bright  walks 
of  rare  imagination,  and  fingular  defign  ;  while  the 
true  genius  is  crofling  all  public  roads  into  frelh  un¬ 
trodden  ground,  he,  up  to  the  knees  in  antiquity,  is 
treading  the  facred  footlteps  of  great  examples,  with 
the  blind  veneration  of  a  bigot  faluting  the  papal  toe; 
comfortably  hoping  full  abfolution  for  the  fins  of  his 
own  undemanding,  from  the  powerful  charm  of 
touching  his  idol’s  infallibility. 

Such  meannefs  of  mind,  fuch  profiration  of  our 
own  powers,  proceeds  from  too  great  admiration  of 
others.  Admiration  has,  generally,  a  degree  of  two 
very  bad  ingredients  in  it ;  of  ignorance,  and  of  fear  ; 
and  does  milchief  in  compofition,  and  in  life.  Proud 
as  the  world  is,  there  is  more  fuperiority  in  it  given, 
than  aflumed  ;  and  its  grandees  of  all  kinds  owe 
more  of  their  elevation  to  the  littlenefs  of  others 
minds,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  own.  Were 
not  proilrate  fpirits  their  voluntary  pedeflals,  the 
figure  they  make  among  mankind  would  not  Hand  fo 
high.  Imitators  and  tranllators  are  fomewhat  of  the 
pedeftal-kind,  and  fometimes  rather  raife  their  ori¬ 
ginal’s  reputation,  by  fhowing  him  to  be  by  them  ini¬ 
mitable,  than  their  own.  Homer  has  been  tranflated 
into  moft  languages;  iElian  tells  us,  that  the  In¬ 
dians, 
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dians,  (hopeful  tutors!)  have  taught  him  to  fpeak 
their  tongue.  What  expeft  we  from  them  ?  Not 
Homer’s  Achilles,  but  fomething,  which,  like  Patro- 
clus,  aflumes  his  name,  and,  at  its  peril,  appears  in 
his  Head  ;  nor  expedt  we  Homer’s  Ulyfles  glorioufly 
burfting  out  of  his  cloud  into  royal  grandeur,  but  an 
Ulyfles  under  difguife,  and  a  beggar  to  the  laft. 
Such  is  that  inimitable  father  of  poetry,  and  oracle 
of  all  the  wife,  whom  Lycurgus  tranfcribed  ;  and  for 
an  annual  public  recital  of  whofe  works  Solon  enadted 
a  law  ;  that  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  his  fo  numer¬ 
ous  tranflations  are  but  as  the  publilhed  teftimonials 
of  fo  many  nations,  and  ages,  that  this  author  fo  divine 
is  untranflated  Hill. 

But  here, 

**  Cynthius  aurem 

“  Vellit, — —  Vue, 

and  demands  juftice  for  his  favourite,  and  our«. 
Great  things  he  has  done ;  but  he  might  have  done 
greater.  What  a  fall  is  it  from  Homer’s  numbers, 
free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  fpheres,  into 
childilh  lhackles,  and  tinkling  founds !  But,  in  his 
fall,  he  is  ftill  great.— 

“  Nor  appears 

“  Lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,  and  the  excefs 
“  Of  glory  obfcur’d. — ”  Milt. 

Had  Milton  never  wrote,  Pope  had  been  lefs  to 
blame:  But  when  in  Milton’s  genius,  Homer,  as  it 

were. 
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were,  perfonally  ro fe  to  forbid  Britons  doing  him 
that  ignoble  wrong  ;  it  is  lefs  pardonable,  by  that 
effeminate  decoration,  to  put  Achilles  in  petticoats 
a  fecond  time.  How  much  nobler  had  it  been,  if  his 
numbers  had  rolled  on  in  full  flow,  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  modulations  of  mafculine  melody,  into  thofe  gran* 
deurs  of  folemn  found,  which  are  indifpenfably  de¬ 
manded  by  the  native  dignity  of  heroick  fong  ?  How 
much  nobler,  if  he  had  refilled  the  temptation  of  that 
Gothic  daemon,  which  modern  poefy  tailing,  became 
mortal  ?  O  how  unlike  the  deathlefs,  divine  harmony 
of  three  great  names  (how  j uflly  joined  !),  of  Milton, 
Greece,  and  Rome?  His  verfe,  but  for  this  little 
fpeck  of  mortality,  in  its  extreme  parts,  as  his  hero 
had  in  his  heel ;  like  him,  had  been  invulnerable,  and 
immortal.  But,  unfortunately,  that  was  undipt  in 
Helicon  ;  as  this,  in  Styx.  Harmony  as  well  as  elo¬ 
quence  is  effential  to  poefy  ;  and  a  murder  of  his  mu- 
fick  is  putting  half  Homer  to  death.  Blank  is  a 
term  of  diminution  ;  what  we  mean  by  blank  verfe, 
is,  verfe  unfallen,  uncurl! ;  verfe  reclaimed,  rein- 
throned  in  the  true  language  of  the  gods ;  who  never 
thundered,  nor  fuffered  their  Homer  to  thunder, 
in  rhime  j  and  therefore,  I  beg  you,  my  friend,  to 
crown  it  with  fome  nobler  term  ;  nor  let  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  thing  lie  under  the  defamation  of  fuch 
a  name. 

But  fuppoling  Pope’s  Iliad  to  have  been  perfedl 
in  its  kind ;  yet  it  is  a  tranllation  lliil  ;  which 

differs 
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differs  as  much  from  an  original,  as  the  moon  from 
the  fun. 

“  - Phseben  alieno  jufferat  igne 

“  Impleri,  folemque  fuo.”  Claud, 

But  as  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  write  originally 
wrong;  originals  are  not  here  recommended,  but 
under  the  ftrong  guard  of  my  firft  rule, --Know 
thyfelf.  Lucian,  who  was  an  original,  negleCUd 
not  this  rule,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  reply  to  one 
who  took  feme  freedom  with  him.  He  was,  at  firft, 
an  apprentice  to  a  ftatuary  ;  and  when  he  was  re¬ 
flected  on  as  fuch,  by  being  called  Prometheus,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  am  indeed  the  inventor  of  a  new  work,  the 
“  model  of  which  I  owe  to  none;  and,  if  I  do  not 
“  execute  it  well,  I  deferve  to  be  torn  by  twelve  vul- 
“  tures,  inftead  of  one.” 

If  fo,  O  Gulliver  !  doft  thou  not  lhudder  at  thy 
brother  Lucian’s  vultures  hovering  over  thee  ?  Shud¬ 
der  on  !  they  cannot  Ihock  thee  more,  than  decency 
has  been  (hocked  by  thee.  How  have  thy  Houyhn- 
hunms  thrown  thy  judgment  from  its  feat,  and  laid 
thy  imagination  in  the  mire  ?  In  what  ordure  haft 
thou  dipt  thy  pencil  ?  What  a  monfter  haft  thou 
made  of  the 

“ - Human  face  divine  ?”  Milt. 

This  writer  has  fo  fatirifed  human  nature,  as  to  give- 
a  demonftration  in  himfelf,  that  it  deferves  to  be  fa¬ 
tirifed,  But,  fay  his  wholefome  admirers,  fewcoerld 

fo 
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fo  have  written ;  true,  and  fewer  would.  If  it  re¬ 
quired  great  abilities  to  commit  the  fault,  greater  Hill 
would  have  faved  him  from  it.  But  whence  arife 
fuch  warm  advocates  for  fuch  a  performance  ?  From 
hence,  viz.  before  a  charafter  is  eftablilhed,  merit 
makes  fame  ;  afterwards  fame  makes  merit.  Swift 
is  not  commended  for  this  piece,  but  this  piece  for 
Swift.  He  has  given  us  fome  beauties  which  de- 
ferve  all  our  praife;  and  our  comfort  is,  that  his 
faults  will  not  become  common  ;  for  none  can  be 
guilty  of  them,  but  who  have  wit  as  well  as  reputa¬ 
tion  to  fpare.  His  wit  had  been  It fs  wild,  if  his 
temper  had  not  jollied  his  judgment.  If  his  favourite 
Houynhunms  could  write,  and  Swift  had  been  one 
of  them,  every  horfe  with  him  would  have  been  an 
afs,  and  he  would  have  written  a  panegyrick  on  man¬ 
kind,  faddling  with  much  reproach  the  prefent  her  es 
of  his  pen:  on  t’ne  contrary,  being  born  amongll 
men,  and,  of  confequence,  piqued  by  many,  and 
peevilk  at  more,  he  has  blafphemed  a  nature  little 
lower  than  that  of  angels,  and  afTumed  by  far  higher 
than  they:  but  furely  the  contempt  of  the  world  is 
not  a  greater  virtue,  than  the  contempt  of  mankind  is 
a  vice.  Therefore  I  wonder  that,  though  forborne 
by  others,  the  laughter-loving  Swift  was  not  reprov¬ 
ed  by  the  venerable  dean,  who  could  fometime3  be 
very  grave. 

For  I  remember,  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with 
him  an  evening’s  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,, 
he  ftopt  lhort ;  we  palled  on  ;  but  perceiving  that  he 

did 
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did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back  :  and  found  him  fixed 
as  a  ftatue,  and  earneftly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble 
elm,  which  in  its  uppermoft  branches  was  much 
withered,  and  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  faid,  “  I 
“  lhall  be  like  that  tree,  l  lhall  die  at  top.”  As  in 
this  he  feemed  to  prophefy  like  the  Sybils ;  if,  like 
one  of  them,  he  had  burnt  part  of  his  works,  efpe- 
ci ally  this  blafted  branch  of  a  noble  genius,  like 
her  too,  he  might  have  rifen  in  his  demand  for 
the  reft. 

Would  not  his  friend  Pope  have  fucceeded  better 
in  an  original  attempt?  Talents  untried  are  talents 
unknown.  All  that  I  know,  is,  that,  contrary  to 
thefe  fentiments,  he  was  not  only  an  avowed  profeflbr 
of  imitation,  but  a  zealous  recommender  of  it  alfo. 
Nor  could  he  recommend  any  thing  better,  except 
emulation,  to  thofe  who  write.  One  of  thefe  all 
writers  mull  call  to  their  aid  ;  but  aids  they  are  of 
unequal  repute.  Imitation  is  inferiority  confefTed; 
emulation  is  fuperiority  contefted,  or  denied  ;  imita¬ 
tion  is  fervile.  emulation  generous ;  that  fetters,  this 
fires;  that  may  give  a  name,  this,  a  name  immor¬ 
tal.  This  made  Athens  to  fucceeding  ages  the  rule 
of  talle,  and  the  ftandarclof  perfedlion.  Her  men  of 
genius  ftruck  fire  againft  each  other;  and  kindled,  by 
conflidl,  into  glories,  which  no  time  lhall  extinguilh. 
We  thank  Efchylus  for  Sophocles ;  and  Parrhafius 
for  Zeuxis ;  emulation,  for  both.  That  bids  us  fly 
the  general  fault  of  imitators ;  bids  us  not  to  be 
ftrack  with  the  loud  report  of  former  fame,  as  with  a 
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knell,  which  damps  the  fpirits ;  but,  as  with  a  trum¬ 
pet,  which  infpires  ardour  to  rival  the  renowned. 
Emulation  exhorts  us,  inftead  of  learning  our  dif- 
cipline  for  ever,  like  raw  troops,  under  ancient 
leaders  in  compofition,  to  put  thofe  laureled  veterans 
in  fome  hazard  of  lofing  their  fuperior  polls  in 
glory. 

Such  is  Emulation’s  high-fpirited  advice,  fuch 
her  immortalizing  call.  Pope  would  not  hear,  pre- 
engaged  with  imitation,  which  blelTed  him  with  all 
her  charms.  He  chofe  rather,  with  his  namefake  of 
Greece,  to  triumph  in  the  old  world,  than  to  look 
out  for  a  new.  His  talle  partook  the  error  of  his  re¬ 
ligion ;  it  denied  not  worlhip  to  faints  and  angels 
that  is,  to  writers,  who,  canonized  for  ages,  have 
received  their  apotheofis  from  eflabli fhed  and  univer- 
fal  fame.  True  poefy,  like  true  religion,  abhors 
idolatry  ;  and  though  it  honours  the  memory  of  the 
exemplary,  and  takes  them  willingly  (yet  cautioufly) 
as  guides  in  the  way  to  glory ;  real,  though  unex¬ 
ampled,  excellence  is  its  only  aim  ;  nor  looks  it  for 
any  infpiration  lefs  than  divine. 

Though  Pope’s  noble  mufe  may  boaft  her  illuflri- 
ous  defcent  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  yet  is  an 
original  author  more  nobly  born.  As  Tacitus  fays 
of  Curtius  Rufus,  an  original  author  is  born  of  him- 
felf,  is  his  own  progenitor,  and  will  probably  pro¬ 
pagate  a  numerous  offspring  of  imitators,  to  eternife 
his  glory ;  while  mule-like  imitators  die  without  iffue. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore,  though  we  ftand  much  obliged  for  his  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  Homer,  yet  had  he  doubled  our  obligation, 
by  giving  us— a  Pope.  Had  he  a  flrong  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  true  fublime?  That  granted,  we  might 
have  had  two  Homers  inftead  of  one,  if  longer 
had  been  his  life ;  for  I  heard  the  dying  fwan 
talk  over  an  epic  plan  a  few  weeks  before  his 
deceafe. 

Bacon,  under  the  lhadow  of  whofe  great  name  l 
would  fhelter  my  prefent  attempt  in  favour  of  origi¬ 
nals,  fays,  “  Men  feek  not  to  know  their  own  flock, 
“  and  abilities;  but  fancy  their  pofleffions  to  be 
“  greater,  and  their  abilities  lefs,  than  they  really 
“  are.”  V\  hich  is,  in  effedt,  faying,  “  That  we 

ought  to  exert  more  than  we  do  ;  and  that,  on  exer- 
“  tion,  our  probability  of  fuccefs  is  greater  than  we 
“  conceive.” 

Nor  have  I  Bacon’s  opinion  only,  but  his  afliflance 
too,  on  my  fide.  His  mighty  mind  travelled  round 
the  intellectual  world  ;  and,  with  a  more  than  eagle’s 
eye,  faw,  and  has  pointed  out,  blank  fpaces,  or 
dark  fpots  in  it,  on  which  the  human  mind  never 
fhone:  fome  of  thefe  have  been  enlightened  fince  ; 
fome  are  benighted  ftill. 

Moreover,  fo  boundlefs  are  the  bold  excurfions 
of  the  human  mind,  that  in  the  vaft  void  beyond 
real  exiftence,  it  can  call  forth  fhadowy  beings,  and 
unknown  worlds,  as  numerous,  as  bright,  and  per- 
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haps,  as  lafting,  as  the  ftars ;  fuch  quite-original 
beauties  we  may  call  paradifaical, 

“  Natos  fine  femine  flores.”  Ovid. 

When  fuch  an  ample  area  for  renowned  adventure  in 
original  attempts  lies  before  us,  fhall  we  be  as  mere 
leaden  pipes,  conveying  to  the  prefent  age  final! 
ftreamsof  excellence  from  its  grand  refervoir  in  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  thofe  too,  perhaps,  mudded  in  the  pafs  ? 
Originals  fhine,  like  comets;  have  no  peer  in  their 
path;  are  rivaled  by  none,  and  the  gaze  of  all ;  all 
other  compofitions  (if  they  fhine  at  all)  fhine  in  cluf- 
ters;  like  the  ftars  in  the  galaxy ;  where,  like  bad 
neighbours,  all  fuffer  from  all ;  each  particular  being 
diminifhed,  and  almoft  loft  in  the  throng. 

If  thoughts  of  this  nature  prevailed  :  if  ancients  and 
moderns  were  no  longer  confidered  as  mailers  and 
pupils,  but  as  hard-matched  rivals  for  renown  ;  then 
moderns,  by  the  longevity  of  their  labours,  might, 
one  day,  become  ancients  themfelves  :  and  old  time, 
that  bell  weigher  of  merits,  to  keep  his  balance  even, 
might  have  the  golden  weight  of  an  Auguftan  age  in 
both  his  fcales  :  or  rather  our  fcale  might  defcend; 
and  that  of  antiquity  (as  a  modern  match  for  it  ftrong- 
ly  fpeaks)  might  kick  the  beam. 

And  why  not?  For,  confider,  fince  an  impartial 
Providence  fcatters  talents  indifferently,  as  through 
all  orders  of  perfons,  fo  through  all  periods  of  time; 
fince,  a  marvellous  light,  unenjoyed  of  old,  is  poured 
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on  us  by  revelation,  with  larger  profpecls  extending 
our  underftanding,  with  brighter  objects  enriching 
our  imagination,  with  an  ineftimable  prize  fetting 
our  paflions  on  fire,  thus  ftrengthening  every  power 
that  enables  compofition  to  fhine ;  fince,  there  has 
been  no  fall  in  man  on  this  fide  Adam,  who  left  no 
works,  and  the  works  of  all  other  ancients  are  our 
auxiliars  againft  themfelves,  as  being  perpetual  fpurs 
to  our  ambition,  and  fhining  lamps  in  our  path  to 
fame;  fince,  this  world  is  a  fchool,  as  well  for  in-  ^ 
telledual,  as  moral,  advance  ;  and  the  longer  human 
nature  is  a  fchool,  the  better  fcholar  it  (hould  be; 
fince,  as  the  moral  world  expedfs  its  glorious  millen¬ 
nium,  the  world  intelledtual  may  hope,  by  the  rules 
of  analogy,  for  fome  fuperior  degrees  of  excellence 
to  crown  her  later  fcenes ;  nor  may  it  only  hope,  but 
muft  enjoy  them  too  ;  for  Tully,  Quintilian,  and  all 
true  critics  allow,  that  virtue  aflifls  genius,  and  that 
the  writer  will  be  more  able,  when  better  is  the  man 
— All  thefe  particulars,  I  fay,  confidered,  why  (hould 
it  feem  altogether  impoffible,  that  heaven’s  latefl  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  moll;  corredt,  and 
fair;  that  the  day  may  come,  when  the  moderns  may 
proudly  look  back  on  the  comparative  darknels  of 
former  ages,  on  the  children  of  antiquity;  reput'ng 
Homer  and  Demofthenes  as  the  dawn  of  divine  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  Athens  as  the  cradle  of  infant-fame  ;  what 
&  glorious  revolution  would  this  make  in  the  rolls  of 
renown  ? 
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What  a  rant,  fay  you,  is  here  ? — I  partly  grant  it : 
yet,  confider,  my  friend !  knowledge  phylical,  ma¬ 
thematical,  moral,  and  divine,  increafes ;  all  arts  and 
fciences  are  making conliderable  advance;  with  them, 
all  the  accommodations,  ornaments,  delights,  and 
glories  of  human  life  ;  and  thefe  are  new  food  to  the 
genius  of  a  polite  writer  ;  thefe  are  as  the  root,  and 
compofition,  as  the  flower;  and  as  the  root  fpreads, 
and  thrives,  fhall  the  flower  fail?  As  well  may  a 
flower  flourifli,  when  the  root  is  dead.  It  is  prudence 
to  read,  genius  to  relilh,  glory  to  furpafs,  ancient 
authors ;  and  wifdom  to  try  our  ftrength,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  which  it  would  be  no  great  difhonour 
to  fail. 

Why  condemned  Maro  his  admirable  epic  to  the 
flames?  Was  it  not  becaufe  his  difcerning  eye  faw 
iome  length  of  perfection  beyond  it?  And  what  he 
faw,  may  not  others  reach  ?  And  who  bid  fairer  than 
our  countrymen  for  that  glory?  Something  new  may 
be  expected  from  Britons  particularly;  who  feem  not 
to  be  more  fevered  from  the  reft  of  mankind  by  the 
furrounding  fea,  than  by  the  current  in  their  veins; 
and  of  whom  little  more  appears  to  be  required,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  us  originals,  than  a  confiftency  of  character, 
and  making  their  compofitions  of  a  piece  with  their 
lives.  May  our  genius  Ihine ;  and  proclaim  us  in 
that  noble  view ! 

««  — minima  contentos  node  Britannos.”  Vine. 

t  And 
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And  fo  it  does;  for  in  polite  compofition,  in  natural, 
and  mathematical,  knowledge,  we  have  great  ori¬ 
ginals  already  :  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  Shakefpeare, 
Milton,  have  (howed  us,  that  all  the  winds  cannot 
blow  the  Britifh  flag  farther,  than  an  original  fpirit 
can  convey  the  Britifh  fame ;  their  names  go  round 
the  world ;  and  what  foreign  genius  ftrikes  not  as 
they  pafs  ?  Why  fhould  not  their  pofterity  embark 
in  the  fame  bold  bottom  of  new  enterprize,  and  hope 
the  fame  fuccefs?  Hope  it  they  may ;  or  you  mull: 
aflert,  either  that  thofe  originals,  which  we  already 
enjoy,-  were  written  by  angels,  or  deny  that  we  are 
men.  As  Simonides  faid  to  Paufanias,  reafon  fhould 
fay  to  the  writer,  “Remember  thou  art  a  man.” 
And  for  man  not  to  grafp  at  all  which  is  laudable 
within  his  reach,  is  a  difhonour  to  human  nature,  and 
a  difobedience  to  the  divine  ;  for  as  heaven  does  no¬ 
thing  in  vain,  its  gift  of  talents  implies  an  injun&ion 
of  their  ufe. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  obeyed  that  injunction  ;  he 
has  relied  on  himfelf,  and  with  a  genius,  as  well  mo¬ 
ral,  as  original  (to  fpeak  in  bold  terms),  has  call  out 
evil  fpirits ;  has  made  a  convert  to  virtue  of  a  fpecies 
of  compofition,  once  moll  its  foe.  As  the  full  chrif- 
tian  emperors  expelled  daemons,  and  dedicated  their 
temples  to  the  living  God. 

Bat  you,  I  know,  are  fparing  in  your  praife  of  this 
author  ;  therefore  I  will  fpeak  of  one,  which  is  furs 
©f  yotir  applaufe.  Shakefpeare  mingled  no  water 
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with  his  wire,  lowered  his  genius  by  no  vapid  imita¬ 
tion.  Shakefpeare  gave  ns  a  Shakefpeare,  nor  could 
the  firfl  in  ancient  fame  have  given  us  mere,  bhakef- 
peare  is  not  their  fan,  but  brother;  their  equal; 
and  that,  in  fpite  of  all  his  faults.  Think  you  this 
too  bold  ?  Ccniuder,  in  thofe  ancients  what  is  it  the 
w  orld  admires  r  Not  the  fewnefs  of  their  faults,  but 
the  number  and  brigbtnefs  of  their  beauties;  and  if 
Shakefpeare  is  their  equal  (;s  he  coubtlefs  is)  in  that, 
w-hich  in  them  is  admired,  then  is  Shakefpeare  as 
great  as  they;  and  not  impotence,  but  fame  other 
caufe,  mail  be  charged  with  his  defects.  When  we 
are  fettiDg  thefe  great  men  in  competition,  what  but 
the  comparative  lize  of  their  genius  is  the  fubject  of 
our  inquiry  r  And  a  giant  lofes  nothing  of  his  fize, 
though  he  Ihculd  chance  to  trip  ia  his  race.  But  it 
is  a  compliment  to  thofe  heroes  of  antiquity  to  fup- 
poie Shakefpeare  their  equal  only  in  dramatic  powers; 
therefore,  though  his  faults  had  been  greater,  the 
fcale  would  Hill  turn  in  his  favour.  There  is  at  leafl 
as  much  genius  on  the  Britiih  aso$  the  Grecian  ftage, 
though  the  former  is  not  fwept  fo  clean  ;  fo  clean 
from  violations  not  only  of  the  dramatic,  but  moral 
rule ;  for  an  honeft  heathen,  on  reading  fome  of  our 
celebrated  feenes,  might  be  ferioufly  concerned  to  fee, 
that  our  obligations  to  the  religion  of  nature  were  can¬ 
celled  by  chriilianity. 

Johnfon,  in  the  ferious  drama,  is  as  much  an  imita¬ 
tor,  as  Shakefpeare  is  an  original.  He  was  very 
learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  Urong,  to  his  own  hurt. 

Blind 
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Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  an¬ 
tiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried  himfelf  under  it ;  we  fee 
nothing  of  Johnfon,  nor  indeed,  of  his  admired  (but 
alfo  murdered)  ancients ;  for  what  lhone  in  the  hillo- 
rians  is  a  cloud  on  the  poet ;  and  Cataline  might  have 
have  been  a  good  play,  if  Sallufl  had  never  writ. 

Who  knows  whether  Shakefpeare  might  not  have 
thought  lefs,  if  he  had  read  more?  Who  knows  if 
he  might  not  have  laboured  under  the  load  of  John- 
fon’s  learning,  asEnceladus  under^Etna?  His  mighty 
genius,  indeed,  through  the  molt  mountainous  oppref- 
fion  would  have  breathed  out  fome  of  his  inextin- 
guilhable  fire ;  yet  poflibly,  he  might  not  have  rifen 
up  into  that  giant,  that  much  more  than  common 
man,  at  which  we  now  gaze  with  amazement,  and  de¬ 
light.  Perhaps  he  was  as  learned  as  his  dramatic 
province  required ;  for  whatever  other  learning  he 
wanted,  he  was  mailer  of  two  books,  unknown  to 
many  oPthe  profoundly  read,  though  books,  which  ' 
the  lalt  conflagration  alone  can  deltroy  ;  the  book  of 
nature,  and  that  of  man.  Thefe  he  had  by  heart, 
and  has  tranfcribed  many  admirable  pages  of  them 
into  his  immortal  works.  Thefe  are  the  fountain¬ 
head,  whence  the  Caftalian  llreams  of  original  com- 
pofition  flow;  and  thefe  are  often  mudded  by  other 
waters,  though  waters  in  their  diftindt  channel,  molt 
wholefome  and  pure:  as  two  chemical  liquors,  fepa- 
rately  clear  as  cryftal,  grow  foul  by  mixture,  and  of-  1 
fend  the  fight.  So  that  he  had  not  only  as  much 
learning  as  his  dramatic  province  required,  but,  per- 
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haps,  as  it  could  fafely  bear.  If  Milton  had  fpared 
fome  of  his  learning,  his  mufe  would  have  gained 
more  glory,  than  he  would  have  loft,  by  it. 

Dryden,  deftitute  of  Shakefpeare’s  genius,  had  al- 
moft  as  much  learning  as  Johnfon,  and,  for  the  bufkin, 
quite  as  little  tafte.  He  was  a  ftranger  to  the  pathos, 
and,  by  numbers,  exprefiion,  fentiment,  and  every 
other  dramatic  cheat,  drove  to  make  amends  for  it ; 
as  if  a  faint  could  make  amends  for  the  want  of  con- 
fcience  ;  a  foldier,  for  the  want  of  valour  ;  or  a  veftal, 
of  modefty.  The  noble  nature  of  tragedy  difciaims 
an  equivalent ;  like  virtue,  it  demands  the  heart;  and 
Dryden  had  none  to  give.  Let  epic  poets  think,  the 
tragedian’s  point  is  rather  to  feel ;  fuch  diftant  things 
are  a  tragedian  and  a  poet,  that  the  latter  indulged, 
deftroys  the  former.  Look  on  Barnwell,  and  Effex, 
and  fee  how  as  to  thefe  diftant  chara&ers  Dryden  ex¬ 
cels,  and  is  excelled.  But  the  ftrongeft  demonftra- 
tion  of  his  no-tafte  for  the  buikin,  are  his  tragedies 
fringed  with  rhyme  ;  which,  in  epic  poetry,  is  a  fore 
difeafe,  in  the  tragic,  abfolute  death.  To  Dryden’s 
enormity,  Pope’s  was  a  light  offence.  As  lacemen 
are  foes  to  mourning,  thefe  two  authors,  rich 
in  rhyme,  were  no  great  friends  to  thofe  fokir.n 
ornaments,  which  the  noble  nature  of  their  works 
required. 

Muft  rhyme  then,  fay  you,  be  banifhed  ?  I  wilh  the 
nature  of  our  language  could  bear  its  intire  expul- 
fion  ;  but  our  lefter  poetry  Hands  in  need  of  a  tolera¬ 
tion  for  it;  it  raifes  that,  but  finks  the  great;  as 
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fpangles  adorn  children,  bat  expofe  men.  Prince 
Henry  befpangled  all  over  in  his  oylet-hole  fuit, 
with  glittering  pins;  and  an  Achilles,  or  an  Alman- 
zor,  in  his  Gothic  array  ;  are  very  much  on  a  level, 
as  to  the  majefty  of  the  poet,  and  the  prince.  Dry- 
den  had  a  great,  but  a  general  capacity  ;  and  as  for  a 
general  genius,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature.  A 
genius  implies  the  rays  of  the  mind  concentered,  and 
determined  to  fome  particular  point ;  when  they  are 
fcattered  widely,  they  aft  feebly,  and  ftrike  not  with 
fufficient  force,  to  fire,  or  diflolve,  the  heart.  As 
what  comes  from  the  writer’s  heart,  reaches  ours  ;  fo 
what  comes  from  his  head,  fets  our  brains  at  work, 
and  cur  hearts  at  eafe.  It  makes  a  circle  of  thought¬ 
ful  critics,  not  of  diftrefled  patients;  and  a paflive au¬ 
dience  is  what  tragedy  requires.  Applaufe  is  not  to 
be  given,  but  extorted  ;  and  the  filent  lapfe  of  a  fingle 
tear,  does  the  writer  more  honour,  than  the  rattling 
thunder  of  a  thoufand  hands.  Applauding  hands, 
and  dry  eyes  (which  during  Dryden’s  theatrical  reign 
often  met)  are  a  fatire  on  the  writer’s  talent,  and 
the  fpeftator’s  taile.  When  by  fuch  judges  the  laurel 
is  blindly  given,  and  by  fuch  a  poet  proudly  received, 
they  referable  an  intoxicated  hofte,  and  his  taftelefs 
guefts,  over  fome  fparkling  adulteration,  commending 
their  champaign. 

But  Dryden  has  his  glory,  though  not  on  the  ftage. 
What  an  inimitable  original  is  his  ode  ?  A  fmall  one, 
indeed,  but  of  the  firft  luftre,  and  without  a  flaw; 
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and,  amid  the  brighteft  boats  of  antiquity,  it  ma# 

find  a  foil. 

Among  the  brightct  of  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addifon 
nmft  take  his  place.  Who  does  not  approach  his  cha¬ 
racter  with  great  refpect  ?  They  who  rcfufe  to  ciofe 
with  the  public  in  his  praife,  refufe  at  their  peril. 
But,  if  men  will  be  fond  of  their  own  opinions,  fome 
hazard  mut  be  run.  He  had,  what  Dryden  and 
Johnfon  wanted,  a  warm,  and  feeling  heart ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  grave  and  balhful  nature,  through  a  philo- 
fophic  referve,  and  a  fort  of  moral  prudery,  he  con¬ 
cealed  it,  where  he  (hould  have  let  loofe  all  his  fire, 
and  have  fhowed  the  mod  tender  fenfibilities  of  heart. 
At  his  celebrated  Cato,  few  tears  are  tied,  but  Cato;s 
own;  which,  indeed,  are  truly  great,  but  unaffedV- 
ing,  except  to  the  noble  few,  who  love  their  country 
better  than  themfelves.  The  bulk  of  mankind  want 
virtue  enough  to  be  touched  by  them.  His  trength 
of  genius  has  reared  up  one  glorious  image,  more- 
lofty,  and  truly  golden,  than  that  in  the  plains  of. 
Dura,  for  cool  admiration  to  gaze  at,  and  warm  pa- 
triotifm  (how  rare!)  to  worfhip  ;  while  thofe  two 
throbbing  pulfes  of  the  drama,  by  which  alone  it  is 
fhown  to  live,  terror  and  pity,  neglected  through 
the  whole,  leave  our  unmolefted  hearts  at  perfefh 
peace.  Thus  the  poet,  like  his  hero,  through  mif- 
taken  excellence,  and  virtue  overtrained,  becomes  a 
fort  of  fuicide  ;  and  that  vyhich  is  mot  dramatic  in  the 
drama,  dies.  All  his  charms  of  poetry  are  but 
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as  funeral  flowers,  which  adorn  ;  all  his  noble  fen- 
timents  but  as  rich  fpices,  which  embalm,  the  tragedy 
deceafed. 

Of  tragedy,  pathos  is  not  only  the  life  and  foul,  but 
the  foul  inextinguifhable ;  it  charms  us  through  a 
thoufand  faults.  Decorations,  which  in  this  author 
abound,  though  they  might  immortalize  other  poefy, 
are  the  fplendida  peccata  which  damn  the  drama; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  murder  of  all  other  beau¬ 
ties  is  a  venial  lin,  nor  plucks  the  laurel  from  the  tra¬ 
gedian’s  brow.  Was  it  otherwife,  Shakefpeare  him- 
felf  would  run  fome  hazard  of  lofing  his  crown. 

Socrates  frequented  the  plays  of  Euripides;  and 
what  living  Socrates  would  decline  the  theatre,  at  the 
representation  of  Cato?  Tully’s  aflaflin  found  him  in 
his  litter,  reading  the  Medea  of  the  Grecian  poet,  to- 
prepare  himfelf  for  death..  Part  of,  Cato  might  be 
read  to  the  fame  end.  In  the  weight  and  dignity  of; 
moral  reflexion,  Addifon  refembles  that  poet,  who*< 
was  called  the  dramatic  philofopher;.  and  is  himfelf,, 
as  he  fays  of  Cato,  ambitioufly  fententicus.  But  as- 
to  the  Angular  talent  fo  remarkable  in  Euripides,  at- 
melting  down  hearts  into  the  tender  ftreams  of  grief 
and  pity,  there  the  refemblance  fails.  Elis  beauties- 
fparkle,  but  do  not  warm  ;  they  fparkle  as  ftars  in  a. 
frofty  night.  There  is,  indeed,  a  conftellation  in  his^ 
play ;  there  is  the  philofopher,  patriot,  orator,  and, 
poet;  but  where  is  the  tragedian  ?  And,  if  that  is 
wanting,. 
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“  Cur  in  theatram  C2to  fevere  venifti  ?**  .Mart. 

And,  when  I  recolleft  what  pafled  between  him  and 
Drvden,  in  relation  to  this  drama,  I  nail  add  the 

next  line, 

“  An  ideo  tantum  veneras,  ut  exiresr” 

Fcr,  when  Aadifcn  was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  he  fent 
up  this  play  to  his  friend  Dryden,  as  a  proper  perfon 
to  recommend  it  to  the  theatre,  if  it  deferved  it ;  who 
returned  it  with  very  great  commendation  ;  but  with 
his  opinion,  that,  on  the  ftage,  it  could  not  meet  with 
its  deferved  fuccefs.  But  though  the  performance 
was  denied  the  theatre,  it  brought  its  author  on  the 
public  lt2ge  of  life.  For  perfon s  in  power  inquiring 
foon  after  of  the  head  of  his  college  for  a  youth  of 
pans,  Adaifon  was  recommended,  and  readily  receiv¬ 
ed,  by  means  of  the  great  reputation  which  Dryden 
had  juft  then  fpread  of  him  above. 

There  is  this  fimilitude  between  the  poet  and  the 
play  ;  as  this  is  more  fit  for  the  clofet  than  the  ftage ; 
fo,  that  Ihone  brighter  in  private  converfation  than  on 
the  public  fcene.  They  both  had  a  fort  of  local  ex¬ 
cellency,  as  the  heathen  gods  a  local  divinity  ;  be¬ 
yond  fach  a  bound  They,  unadmired  ;  and  Thei’e,  un¬ 
adored.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  Plato,  who  denied 
Homer  to  the  public ;  that  Homer,  which,  when  in 
his  clofet,  was  rarely  cut  of  his  hand.  Thus, 
though  Cato  is  net  calculated  to  fignalize  himfelf  in 
the  warm  emotions  cf  the  theatre,  yet  w’e  find  him 

a  mo  ft 
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a  moil  amiable  companion,  in  our  calmer  delights  of 
recefs. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  offered,  this,  in 
many  views,  is  an  exquifite  piece.  Bur  there  is  fo 
much  more  of  art,  than  nature  in  it,  that  I  can 
fcarce  forbear  calling  it,  an  e.ypifite  piece  cf 
ftatuary, 

“  Where  the  fmooth  chifel  all  its  fkill  has  fhovvn, 

“  To  foften  into  flefh  the  rugged  ftone.”  “  Addison. 

That  is,  where  art  has  taken  great  pains  to  labour  un- 
dramatic  matter  into  dramatic  life  ;  which  is  impof- 
fible.  However,  as  it  is,  like  Pygmalion,  we  can¬ 
not  but  fall  in  love  with  it,  and  wifb  it  was  alive. 
How  would  a  Shakefpeare,  or  an  Otway,  have  an- 
Avercd  our  wifhesf  They  would  have  outdone  Prome¬ 
theus,  and,  with  their  heavenly  fire,  have  given  him 
not  only  life,  but  immortality.  At  their  dramas  (fuch. 
is  the  force  of  nature)  the  poet  is  out  of  fight,  quite 
hid  behind  his  Venus,  never  thought  of,  till  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls.  Art  brings  our  author  forward,  he  hands 
before  his  piece  ;  fplendidly  indeed,  hut  unfortunate¬ 
ly;  for  the  writer  mu  ft  be  forgotten  by  his  audience, 
during  the  reprefentation,  if  forages  he  would  be  re¬ 
remembered  by  pofterity.  In  the  theatre,  as  in  life, 
delufion  is  the  charm  ;  and  we  are  undelighted,  the 
fvrll  moment  we  are  undeceived.  Such  demonftrat'on 
have  we,  that  the  theatre  is  not  yet  opened,  in 
which  folid  happinefs  can  be  found  by  man  ;  becanfe 

G  6  none 
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nonecarc  more  than  comparatively  good ;  and  folly  hao  ■ 
a  corner  in  the  heart  of  the  wife. 

A  genius  fond  of  ornament  Ihould  not  be  wedded 
to  the  tragic  m ufe,  which  is  in  mourning  :  we  want 
not  to  be  diverted  at  an  entertainment,  where  our 
greated  pleafure  anfes  from  the  depth  of  our  concern. 
But  whence  (by  the  way)  this  odd  generation  ofplea- 
fure  from  pain  i  The  movement  of  our  melancholy 
paffions  is  pleafant,  when  we  ourfelves  are  fafe:  we 
love  to  be  at  once,  miferable,  and  unhurt :  fo  are  we 
made;  and  fo  made,  perhaps,  to  fhow  us  the  divine 
goodnefs ;  to  fhow  that  none  of  our  paflions  were  de- 
figned  to  give  us  pain,  except  when  being  pained  is. 
for  our  advantage  on  the  whole.;  which  is  evident 
from  this  infiance,  in  which  we  fee,  that  paflions  the 
moft  painful  adminifler  greatly,  fometimes,  to  our, 
delight.  Since  great  names  have  accounted  other- 
wife  for  this  particular,  I  wifli  this  folution,  though  to 
me  probable,  may  not  prove  a  miftake. 

To  clofe  our  thoughts  on  Cato  :  He  who  fees  not 
much  beauty  in  it,  has  no  tafie  for  poetry  ;  he  who 
fees  nothing  elfe,  has  no  tafie  for  the  ftage.  Whilft  it 
juthfies  cenfure,  it  extorts  applaufe.  It  is  much  to  be 
admired,  but  little  to  be  felt.  Had  it  not  been  a 
tragedy,  it  had  been  immortal  ;  as  it  is  a  tragedy, 
its  uncommon  fate  fomewhat  refembles  his,  who,  for 
conquering  glorioufiy,  was  condemned  to  die.  Both 
Ihone,  but  Ihone  fatally  ;  becaufe  in  breach  of  their 
rpfpe&ive  laws,  the  laws  of  the  drama,  and  the  laws 

6  oft 
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of  arms.  But  how  rich  in  reputation  mu  ft  that* 
author  be,  who  can  fpare  a  Cato,  without  feeling 
the  lofs? 

That  lofs  by  our  author  would  fcarce  be  felt  ;  it 
would  be  but  dropping  a  fingle  feather  from  a  wing, 
that  mounts  him  above  his  cotemporaries.  He  has 
3  more  refined,  decent,  judicious,  and  extenfive 
genius,  than  Pope,  or  Swift.  To  diftinguifh  this 
triumvirate  from  each  other,  and,  like  Newton,  to 
difcover  the  different  colours  in  thefe  genuine  and  me¬ 
ridian  rays  of  literary  light,  Swift  is  a  fingular  wit, 
Pope  a  corredl  poet,  Addifon  a  great  author.  Swift 
looked  on  wit  as  the  jus  divinum  to  dominion  and 
fway  in  the  world  ;  and  confidered  as  ufurpation,  all 
power  that  was  lodged  in  perfoijs  of  lefs  fparkling  un- 
derftandings.  This  inclined  him  to  tyranny  in  wit; 
Pope  was  fomewhat  of  his  opinion,  but  was  for  fof- 
tening  tyranny  into  lawful  monarchy  ;  yet  were 
there  fome  afts  of  feverity  in  his.  reign.  Addi* 
fon’s  crown  was  ele&ive,  he  reigned  by  the  public 
vo  ce  : 

** - Volentes 

"  Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  affedat  Olympo.”- 

VlRG. 

But  as  good  books  are  the  medicine  of  the  mind, 
if  we  fhould  dethrone  thefe  authors,  and  confider 
them,  not  in  their  royal,  but  their  medicinal  capa¬ 
city,  might  it  not  then  be  faid,  that  Addifon  pre¬ 
scribed  wholefome  and  pleafant  regimen,  which, 

wa*; 
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was  univerfally  relifhed,  and  did  much  good ;  that 
Pope  preferred  a  purgative  of  fatire,  which,  though 
wholefome,  was  too  painful  in  its  operation  ;  and 
that  Swift  infilled  on  a  large  dofe  of  ipecacuanha, 
which,  though  readily  fwallo  wed  from  the  fame  of  the 
phyfician,  yet,  if  the  patient  had  any  delicacy 
of  tafte,  he  threw  up  the  remedy,  inllead  of  the 
difeafe  .? 

Addifon  wrote  little  in  verfe,  much  in  fweet,  ele¬ 
gant,  Virgilian,  profe  ;  fr»  let  me  call  it,  fince  Lon¬ 
ginus  calls  Herodotus  mod  Homeric,  and  Thucydides 
is  faid  to  have  formed  his  fly le  on  Pindar.  Addifon’s 
compofitions are  built  with  the  fined  materials,  in  the 
tafte  of  the  ancients,  and  (to  fpeak  hi,  own  language) 
on  truly  clalfic  ground  :  and  though  they  are  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  prefent  age,  yet  am  I  perfuaded  that  they 
will  receive  more  jullice  from  pofterity.  I  never  read 
him,  but  I  am  ftruck  with  fuch  a  di/heartening  idea 
of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,  indeed,  far 
fuperior  writers  (hould  forget  his  compofitions,  if  they 
would  be  greatly  pleafed  with  their  own. 

And  yet  (perhaps  you  have  not  obferved  it)  what 
is  the  common  language  of  the  world,  and  even  of  his 
admirers,  concerning  him  ?  They  call  him  an  elegant 
writer:  that  elegance  which  Ihines  on  the  furface  of 
his  compofitions,  feems  to  dazzle  their  underftand- 
ing,  and  render  it  a  little  blind  to  the  depth  of  fenti- 
rrent,  which  lies  benenath  :  thus  (hard  fate !)  he 
lofes  reputation  with  them,  by  doubling  his  title  to  it. 

On 
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On  fubjefts  the  moil  interefting,  and  important,  no 
author  of  his  age  has  written  with  greater,  I  had  al- 
moft  faid,  with  equal  weight :  and  they  who  com¬ 
mend  him  for  his  elegance,  pay  him  fuch  a  fort  of 
compliment,  by  their  abftemious  praife,  as  they 
would  pay  to  Lucretia,  if  they  fhould  commend  her 
only  for  her  beauty. 

But  you  fay,  that  you  know  his  value  already - 

You  know,  indeed,  the  value  of  his  writings,  and 
clofe  with  the  world  in  thinking  them  immortal ;  but, 
I  believe,  you  know  not,  that  his  name  would  have 
deferved  immortality,  though  he  had  never  written  ; 
and  that,  by  a  better  title  than  the  pen  can  give. 
You  know  too,  that  his  life  was  amiable  ;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  you  are  ftill  to  learn,  that  his  death  was  tri¬ 
umphant.  That  is  a  glory  granted  to  very  few:  and 
the  paternal  hand  of  Providence,  which,  fometimes, 
fnatches  home  its  beloved  children  in  a  moment,  mud 
convince  us,  that  it  is  a  glory  of  no  great  confequence 
to  the  dying  individual;  that,  when  it  is  granted,  it 
is  granted  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  the  furviving  world, 
which  may  profit  by  his  pious  example,  to  whom  is 
indulged  the  ftrength,  and  opportunity  to  make  his 
virtue  fhine  out  brighteft  at  the  point  ofdeath.  And, 
here,  permit  me  to  take  notice,  that  the  world  will, 
probably,  profit  more  by  a  pious  example  of  lay- 
extraflion,  than  by  one  born  of  the  church;  the  lat¬ 
ter  being,  ufually,  taxed  with  an  abatement  of  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  :  therefore,  to  fmother 
a  bright  example  of  this  fuperior  good  influence,  may 

be 
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be  reputed  a  fort  of  murder  injurious  to  the  livings 
and  unjuft  to  the  dead. 

Such  an  example  have  we  in  Addifon  ;  which, 
though  hitherto  fupprefted,  yet,  when  once  known» 
is  infuppreflible,  of  a  nature  too  rare,  too  ftriking  to 
be  forgotten.  For,  after  a  long,  and  manly,  but 
vain  ftruggle  with,  his  diftemper,  he  difmifted  his 
phyficians,  and  with  them  all  hopes  of  life.  But 
with  his  hopes  of  life  he  difmifted  not  his  concern  for 
the  living,  but  fent  for  a  youth  nearly  related,  and 
finely  accomplifhed,  yet  not  above  being  the  better 
for  good  imprefiions  from  a  dying  friend.  He  came  5 
but  ‘life  now  glimmering  in  the  focket,  the  dying 
friend  was  filent.  After  a  decent,  ar.d  proper  paufe, 
the  youth  faid,  “Dear  Sir!  you  fent  for  me :  J  be- 
“  lieve,  and  I  hope,  that  you  have  fome  commands; 
**  I  fhall  hold  them  moil  facred.”  May  diftant  ages 
not  only  hear,  but  feel,  the  reply!  Forcibly  grafping 
the  youth’s  hand,  he  foftly  faid,  “  See  in  what  peace 

a  Chriftian  can  die.”  He  fpoke  with  difficulty,  and 
fpon  expired.  Through  grace  divine,  how  great  is 
man!  Through  divine  meicy,  how  ftinglefs  death  ! 
Who  would  not  thus  expire? 

What  an  ineftimable  legacy  were  thofe  few  dying- 
words  to  the  youth  beloved  ?  what  a  glorious  fup- 
plement  to  his  own  valuable  fragment  on  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity?  what  a  full  demonftration,  that  his 
fancy  could  not  feign  beyond  what  his  virtue  could 
jeach?  For  when  he  would  ftrike  us  moft  firongly 

with-; 
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with  the  grandeur  of  Roman  magnanimity,  his^  dying- 
hero  is  ennobled  with  this  fublime  fentiment, 

“  While  yet  I  live,,  let  me  not  live  in  vain.” 

Cato. 

But  how  much  more  fublime  is  that  fentirr^nt 
when  realized  in  life  ;  when  difpelling  the  languors,, 
and  appeafing  the  pains  of  a  laft  hour  ;  and  brighten¬ 
ing  with  illoftrious  a&ion  the  dark  avenue,  and  all  aw-, 
ful  confines  of  an  eternity  ?  When  his  foul  fcarce 
animated  his  body,  ftrong  faith,  and  ardent  charity, 
animated  his  foul  into  divine  ambition  of  faving  more 
than  his  own.  It  is  for  our  honour,  and  our  advan¬ 
tage,  to  hold  him  high  in  our  efteem  :  for  the  better 
men  are,  the  more  they  will  admire  him;  and  the 
more  they  admire  him,  the  better  will  they  be. 

By  undrawing  the  long-clofed  curtain  of  his 
death-bed,  have  I  not  fhowed  you  a  ftranger  in  him 
whom  you  knew  fo  well  7  Is  not  this  of  your  favour 
rite  author, 

“  *— — Nota  major  imago  ?”  Virg. 

His  compofitions  are  but  a  noble  preface;  the  grand 
work  is  his  death  :  that  is  a  work  which  is  read  in 
heaven.  How  has  it  joined  the  final  approbation 
of  angels  to  the  previous  applaufe  of  men  ?  How 
glorioufly  has  he  opened  a  fplcndid  path,  through 
fame  immortal,  into  eternal  peace  ?  How  has  he  given 
religion  to  triumph  amidft  the  ruins  of  his  nature? 
and,  ftronger  than  death,  rifen  higher  in  virtue  when 
fyeathing  his  laft  ? 
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If  all  our  men  of  genius  had  fo  breathed  their  lad  ; 
if  all  our  men  of  genius,  like  him,  had  been  men  of 
genius  for  eternals ;  then,  had  we  never  been  pained 

by  the  report  of  a  latter  end . oh  !  how  unlike  to 

v  this!  But  a  little  to  balance  our  pain,  let  us  confi- 
der,  that  fuch  reports  as  make  us,  at  once,  adore,  and 
tremble,  are  of  ufe,  when  too  many  there  are,  who 
mud  tremble  before  they  will  adore ;  and  who  con¬ 
vince  us,  to  our  fhame,  that  the  fu reft  refuge  of  our 
endangered  virtue  is  in  the  fears  and  terrors  cf  the 
dil'ingenuous  human  heart. 

“But  reports,  you  fay,  may  be  falfe  ,•  and  you 
“  farther  alk  me,  if  all  reports  were  true,  how 
“  came  an  anecdote  of  fo  much  honour  to  human 
“  nature,  as  mine,  to  lie  fo  long  unknown  ?  What 
“  inaufpicious  planet  interpofed  to  lay  its  luftre  under 
“  fo  lading  and  fo  furprifing  an  eclipfe:” 

The  fail  is  indifputably  true  ;  nor  are  you  to  rely 
on  me  for  the  truth  of  it.  My  report  is  but  a  fecond 
edition :  it  was  publifhed  before,  though  obfcurely, 
and  with  a  cloud  before  it.  As  clouds  before  the  fun 
are  often  beautiful  ;  fo,  this  of  which  1  fpeak.  How 
finely  pathetic  are  thofe  two  lines,  which  this  fo  fo- 
lemn  and  affccling  fcene  infpired  ? 

“  He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and,  oh  !  too  high 
“  A  price  for  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die.” 

Tickell. 

With  truth  wrapped  in  darknefs,  fofung  our  oracle 
to  the  public,  but  explained  himfelf  to  me.  He  was 
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prefent  at  his  patron’s  death,  and  that  account  of  it 
here  given,  he  gave  to  me  before  his  eyes  were  dry. 
By  what  means  Addifon  taught  us  how  to  die,  the 
poet  left  to  be  made  known  by  a  late,  and  lefs  able 
hand  ;  but  one  more  zealous  for  his  patron’s  glory  : 
zealous,  and  impotent,  as  the  poor  ./Egyptian,  who 
gathered  a  few  fplinters  of  a  broken  boat,  as  a  funeral 
pile  for  the  great  Pompey,  ftudious  of  doing  honour 
to  fo  renowned  a  name.  Yet  had  not  this  poor 
plank  (permit  me,  here,  fo  to  call  this  imperfeCt 
page)  been  thrown  out,  the  chief  article  of  his  pa¬ 
tron’s  glory  would  probably  have  been  funk  for  ever, 
and  late  ages  have  received  but  a  fragment  of  his 
fame:  a  fragment  glorious  indeed,  for  his  genius 
how  bright !  But  to  commend  him  for  compofition, 
though  immortal,  is  detraction  now  ;  if  there  our  en¬ 
comium  ends :  let  us  look  farther  to  that  conclud¬ 
ing  fcene,  which  fpoke  human  nature  not  unrelated 
to  the  divine.  To  that  let  ns  pay  the  long,  and  large 
arrear  of  our  greatly  pofthumous  applaufe. 

This  you  will  think  a  long  digreffion  ;  and  juftly  ; 
if  that  may  be  called  a  digrefiion,  which  was  my 
chief  inducement  for  writing  at  all.  I  had  long 
wilhed  to  deliver  up  to  the  public  this  facred  depofit, 
which  by  Providence  was  lodged  in  my  hands;  and 
I  entered  on  the  prefent  undertaking  partly  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  that,  which  is  more  worthy  to  fee  the 
light;  of  which  I  gave  an  intimation  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  letter  ;  for  this  is  the  monumental 

marble 
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aiarble  there  mentioned,  to  which  I  promifed  to  eon- 
dudl  you  ;  this  is  the  fepulchral  lamp,  the  long-hid¬ 
den  luftre  of  our  aecomplilhed  countryman,  who  now 
Eifes,  as  from  his  tomb,  to  receive  the  regard  fo  great¬ 
ly  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  death  ;  a  death  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  tears  of  joy  ;  a  death  which  angels  be¬ 
held  with  delight. 

And  fhall  that,  which  would  have  (hone  confpi- 
cuous  amid  the  refplendent  lights  of  Chriftianity’s 
glorious  morn,  by  thefe  dark  days  be  dropped  inta 
oblivion  ?  Dropped  it  is;  and  dropped  by  our  fa- 
cred,  auguft,  and  ample  regifter  of  renown,  which 
has  entered  in  its  marble-memoirs  the  dim  fplen- 
dor  of  far  inferior  worth.  Though  fo  lavilh  ofj 
praife,  and  fo  talkative  of  the  dead,  yet  is  it 
Jilent  on  a  fubjeti,  which  (if  any)  might  have 
taught  its  unlettered  Hones  to  fpeak.  If  powers  were 
not  wanting,  a  monument  more  durable  than  thofe 
Of  marble,  fhould  proudly  rife  in  this  ambitious 
page,  to  the  new,  and  far  nobler  Addifon,  than 
that  which  you,  and  the  public,  have  fo  long, 
and  fo  much  admired.  Nor  this  nation  only  ;  for 
it  is  Europe’s  Addifon,  as  well  as  ours;  though 
Europe  knows  not  half  his  title  to  her  efteem  ;  be¬ 
ing  as  yet  unconfcious  that  the  dying  Addifon 
far  outlhines  her  Addifon  immortal.  Would  we 
referable  him  ?  Let  us  not  limit  our  ambition 
to  the  leaft  ill uftrious  part  of  his  character  ; 
heads,  indeed,  are  crowned  on  earth  ;  but  hearts 

only 
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only  are  crowned  in  heaven :  a  truth,  which,  in  fuch 
-an  age  of  authors,  Ihould  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  pioufly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  narrative  may 
have  fome  effeft,  fince  all  liften,  when  a  death-bed 
fpeaks ;  and  regard  the  perfon  departing  as  an 
attor  of  a  part,  which  the  greateft  mailer  of  the 
drama  has  appointed  us  to  perform  to-morrrow. 
This  was  a  Rofcius  on  the  ftage  of  life  ;  his 
exit  how  great  ?  Ye  lovers  of  virtue  !  plaudite  : 
and  let  es,  my  friend  1  ever  “  remember  his 
“  end,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  we  may  never 
doamifs.” 

I  am.  Dear  sir. 

Your  moll  obliged  humble  fervant, 

P.  S.  How  far  Addifon  is  an  original,  you 
will  fee  in  my  next ;  where  I  defcend  from  this  con- 
fecrated  ground  into  his  fublunary  praife:  and 
great  is  the  defcent,  though  into  noble  heights  of 
intelle&ual  power. 


End  of  the  Conjectures  on  Original  Com* 
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RESIGNATION. 

In  TWO  PARTS. 


My  foul  fnall  be  fatisfied  even  as  it  were  with  marrow 
and  fatnefs ;  when  my  mouth  praifeth  thee  with 
joyful  lips.  Psalm  lxiii.  6. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS  was  not  intended  for  the  public  5 


JL  there  were  many  and  ftrong  reafons 
againft  it;  and  are  fo  ftili;  but  fome  extradls  of 
it,  from  the  few  copies  which  were  given  away, 
being  got  into  the  printed  papers,  it  was 
thought  neceiTary  to  publifh  fomething,  left  a 
copy  ftili  more  imperfect  than  this  ftiould  fall 
into  the  prefs  :  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  unwel¬ 
come  occafion  of  publication  may  be  fome  ex- 
cufe  for  it. 

As  for  the  following  ftanzas,  God  Al¬ 
mighty’s  infinite  power,  and  marvellous  good- 
nefs  to  man,  is  dwelt  on,  as  the  moft  juft  and 
cogent  reafon  for  our  chearful  and  abfolute  re- 
fignation  to  his  will  ;  nor  are  any  of  thofe 
topics  declined,  which  have  a  juft  tendency  to 
promote  that  fupreme  virtue  :  fuch  as  the  vanity 
of  this  life,  the  value  of  the  next,  the  approach 
of  death,  &c* 
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RESIGNATION. 


PART  I. 


""'•  H  E  days  how  few,  how  fhort  the  years 
-®-  Of  man’s  too  rapid  race. 

Each  leaving,  as  it  fwiftly  flies, 

A  (horter  in  its  place  ! 

They  who  the  longeft  leafe  enjoy. 

Have  told  us,  with  a  figh. 

That  to  be  born  feeins  little  more. 

Than  to  begin  to  die. 

Numbers  there  are  who  feel  this  truth, 

With  fears  alarm’d ;  and  yet 
In  life’s  deluiions  lull’d  afleep, 

This  weighty  truth  forget : 

Vop.  V. 
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And  am  not  I  to  thefe  akin  ? 

Age  flumbers  o’er  the  quill ; 

Its  honour  blots,  whate’er  it  writes ; 

And  am  I  writing  dill  ? 

Confcious  of  nature  in  decline. 

And  languor  in  my  thoughts, 

To  foften  cenfure  and  abate 
Its  rigour  on  my  faults  ; 

Permit  me.  Madam!  ere  to  You 
The  promis’d  verfe  I  pay, 

To  touch  on  felt  infirmity. 

Sad  lifter  of  decay. 

ONE  world  deceas’d,  another  born. 

Like  Noah  they  behold. 

O’er  whofe  white  hairs,  and  furrow’d  brows. 
Too  many  funs  have  roll’d  : 

Happy  the  patriarch  !  he  rejoic’d 
His  fecond  world  to  fee  ; 

My  fecond  world,  tho’  gay  the  fcene. 

Can  boaft  no  charms  for  me. 

To  me  this  brilliant  age  appears 
With  defolation  fpread ; 

Near  all  with  whom  I  liv’d,  and  fmil’d, 

Whilft  life  was  life,  are  dead  ; 

And  with  them  dy’d  my  joys ;  the  grave 
Has  broken  nature’s  laws ; 

And  clos’d,  againft  this  feeble  frame, 

Its  partial  cruel  jaws ; 
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Cruel  to  fpare !  condemn’d  to  life  1 
A  cloud  impairs  my  fight; 

My  weak  hand  difobeys  my  will. 

And  trembles  as  I  write. 

WHAT  fliall  I  write?  Thalia  tell; 
Say,  long-abandon’d  mufe ! 

What  field  of  fancy  lhall  I  range  ? 
Whatfubjeft  fliall  I  chufe? 

A  choice  of  moment  high  infpire. 

And  refcue  me  from  fliame. 

For  doating  on  thy  charms  fo  late. 

By  grandeur  in  my  theme. 

Beyond  the  themes,  which  mofi  admire. 
Which  dazzle,  or  amaze. 

Beyond  renown’d  exploits  of  war. 

Bright  charms,  or  empire’s  blaze. 

Are  themes,  which,  in  a  world  of  woe, 
Can  beft  appeafe  our  pain  ; 

And,  in  an  age  of  gaudy  guilt. 

Gay  folly’s  flood  reftrain; 

Amidft  the  ftorms  of  life  fupport 
A  calm  unlhaken  mind  ; 

And  with  unfading  laurels  crown 
The  brow  of  the  refign’d. 

O  refignation  !  yet  unfung, 

Untouch’d  by  former  drains ; 

Tho’  claiming  every  mufe’s  fmile. 

And  every  poet’s  pains, 
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Beneath  life’s  evening,  folemn  (hade, 

I  dedicate  my  page 
To  thee,  thou  fafeft  guard  of  youth! 

Thou  foie  fupport  of  age! 

All  other  duties  crefcents  are 
Of  virtue  faintly  bright, 

The  glorious  confum-mation,  Thou  ! 
Which  fills  her  orb  with  light. 

How  rarely  fill’d  ?  The  love  divine 
In  evils  to  difcern, 

This  the  firftledbn  which  we  want. 

The  lateft,  which  we  learn  ; 

A  melancholy  truth!  for  know, 

Could  our  proud  hearts  refign, 

The  diflance  greatly  would  decreafe 
’Twixt  human  and  divine. 

But  tho’  full  noble  is  my  theme,. 

Full  urgent  is  my  call 
To  foften  forrow,  and  forbid 

The  burding  tear  to  faJJ.; 

\ 

The  talk  T  tread  ;  dare  I  to  leave 
Of  humble  profe  the  (hoie, 

And  put  to  fea  i  A  dangerous  fea  ? 

What  throngs  have  funk  before  ? 

How  proud  the  poet’s  billow  fwells  ? 

The  God!  the  God!  his  boaft  : 

A  boad  how  vain  !  What  wrecks  abound? 
Dead  bards  (tench  every  coaft. 
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What  then  am  I?  Shall  I  prefume, 

On  fuch  a  moulten  wing. 

Above  the  general  wreck  to  rife, 

And  in  my  winter,  ling  ; 

When  nightingales,  when  fweeted  bards 
Confine  their  charming  fong 

To  fummer’s  animating  heats. 

Content  to  warble  young? 

Yet,  write  I  mud;  a  *  Lady  fues, 

Kow  fhatneful  her  requeil? 

My  brain  in  labour  for  dull  rhime  ! 

Her’s  teeming  with  the  bell  ! 

But  you  a  dranger  will  excufe. 

Nor  fcorn  his  feeble  drain  ; 

To  you  a  dranger,  but-,  thro’  fate, 

No  dranger  to  your  pain. 

The  ghod  of  grief  deceas’d  afcends, 

His  old  wound  bleeds  anew  ; 

His  forrows  are  recall’d  to  life 
By  thole  he  fees  in  you  ; 

Too  well  he  knows  the  twiding  drings 
Of  ardent  hearts  combin’d 

V>  h  n  rent  afunder,  how  they  bleed. 
How  hard  to  be  refign’d  : 

*  Mrs.  M - . 
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Thofe  tears  you  pour,  his  eyes  have  fhed; 

The  pang  you  feel,  he  felt; 

Thus  nature,  loud  as  virtue,  bids 
Hii  heart  at  yours  to  melt. 

But  what  can  heart,  or  head,  fuggeft? 

What  fad  experience  fay  ? 

Thro’  truths  auftere,  to  peace  we  work 
Our  rugged,  gloomy  way  : 

What  are  we?  Whence?  For  what  ?  and  Whither? 

Who  know  not,  needs  rauft  mourn  ; 

But  thought,  bright  daughter  of  the  Ikies  ! 

Can  tears  to  triumph  turn. 

Thought  is  our  armour,  ’tis  the  mind’d 
Impenetrable  fhield. 

When,  fent  by  fate  we  mett  OUr  foes* 

In  fore  affliftioh’s  field  j 

It  plucks  the  frightful 

Forbids  pale  fear  to  hide. 

Beneath  that  dark  difguife,  a  friend* 

Which  turns  affection’s  tide. 

AffeClion  frail !  train’d  up  by  fenfe. 

From  reafon’s  channel  ftrays : 

And  whilft  it  blindly  points  at  peace, 

Our  peace  to  pain  betrays. 

Thought  winds  its  fond,  erroneous  flreatn 
From  daily-dying  flow’rs. 

To  nourifh  rich  immortal  blooms. 

In  amaranthine  bow’rs ; 
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Whence  throng’s,  in  extafy,  look  down 
On  what  once  Ihock’d  their  fight ; 

And  thank  the  terrors  of  the  pall 
For  ages  of  delight. 

ALL  withers  here;  who  moll  poffefs 
Are  lofiers  by  their  gain, 

Stung  by  full  proof,  that,  bad  at  bell. 

Life’s  idle  All  is  vain  ; 

Vain,  in  its  courfe,  life’s  murm’ring  ftream  ; 
Did  not  its  courfe  offend. 

But  murmur  ceafe  ;  life,  then,  would  feem 
Still  vainer,  from  its  end. 

How  wretched  !  who,  thro’  cruel  fate, 

Have  nothing  to  lament  ? 

With  the  poor  alms  this  world  affords 
Deplorably  content? 

Had  not  the  Greek  his  world  millook, 

His  wilh  had  been  moll  wife  j 

To  be  content  with  but  one  world. 

Like  him,  we  Ihould  defpife. 

Of  earth’s  revenue  would  you  Hate 
A  full  account,  and  fair  ? 

We  hope  ;  and  hope  ;  and  hope ;  then  call 
The  total  up - — - 


Defpair. 
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Since  vain  all  here,  all  future,  vail, 

Embrace  the  lot  affign’d  ; 

Heav’n  wounds  to  heal ;  its  frowns  are  friends  ; 
Its  ftrokes  fevere,  moll  kind. 

But  in  laps’d  nature,  rooted  deep. 

Blind  error  domineers  ; 

And  on  fools  errands,  in  the  dart. 

Sends  out  cur  hopes  and  fears ; 

Bids  us  for  ever  pains  deplore. 

Our  pleafures  overprize  ; 

Thefe  oft  perfuade  us  to  be  weak ; 

Thofe  urge  us  to  be  wife. 

From  virtue’s  rugged  path  to  right 
By  pleafure  are  we  brought 
To  flow’rv  fields  of  wrong,  and  there 
Pain  chides  us  for  our  fault : 

Yet  whilft  it  chides,  it  fpeaks  of  peace, 

If  folly  is  withllood  ; 

And  fays,  time  pays  an  eafy  price. 

For  our  eternal  good. 

In  earth’s  dark  cot,  and  in  an  hour. 

And  in  delufion  great, 

What  an  occonomift  is  man 
To  fpend  his  whole  eftate, 

And  beggar  an  eternity  ? 

For  which,  as  he  was  born. 

More  worlds  than  one  againil  it  weigh’d. 

As  feathers  he  Ihould  fcorn. 

Si  y 
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Say  not,  your  lofs  in  triumph  leads 
Religion’s  feeble  ft  ife  ; 

Joys  future  amply  reimburfe 
Joys  bankrupts  of  this  life. 

But  not  deferr’d  your  joy  (b  long, 

It  bears  an  early  date  ; 

Aflli&ion’s  ready  pay  in  hand. 

Befriends  our  prefent  ftate  ; 

What  are  the  tears,  which  trickle  down 
Her  melancholy  face, 

Like  liquid  pearl  ?  Like  pearls  of  price, 

They  purchafe  lading  peace. 

Grief  foftens  hearts,  and  curbs  the  will, 
Impetuous  paftion  tames. 

And  keeps  infatiate,  keen  deftre 
From  launching  in  extremes. 

Thro’  time’s  dark  womb,  our  judgment  right. 
If  our  dim  eye  was  thrown, 

Clear  fhould  we  fee,  the  will  divine 
Lias  but  foreftall’d  our  own  ; 

At  variance  with  our  future  with, , 

Self  fever’d  we  complain  ; 

Iffo,  the  wounded,  not  the  wound. 

Mull  anfwer  for  the  pain  : 

The  day  fhall  come,  and  fwift  of  wing, 
Tho’you  may  think  it  flow, 

When,  in  the  lift  of  fortune’s  fmiles. 

You’ll  enter  frowns  of  woe, 
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For  mark  the  path  of  Providence  ; 

This  courfe  it  has  purfu’d, 

“  Pain  is  the  parent,  woe  the  womb, 

“  Of  found,  important  good 

Our  hearts  are  faften’d  to  this  world 
By  llrong,  and  endlefs  ties ; 

And  every  forrow  cuts  a  ilring, 

And  urges  us  to  rife  : 

*Twill  found  fevere - Yet  reft  affur’d 

I’m  ftudioos  of  your  peace  ; 

Tho’  I  Ihould  dare  to  give  you  joy - - 

Yes,  joy  of  his  deceafe  : 

An  hour  fhall  come  (you  queftion  this) 
An  hour,  when  you  fhall  blefs. 
Beyond  the  brighteft  beams  of  life. 

Dark  days  of  your  diftrefs. 

Hear  then  without  furprize  a  truth, 

A  daughter-truth  to  tfiis. 

Swift  turns  of  fortune  often  tie 
A  bleeding  heart  to  blifs  ; 

Efteem  you  this  a  paradox  l 
My  facred  motto  read  ; 

A  glorious  truth  !  divinely  fung 
By  one,  whofe  heart  had  bled  j 

To  refignation  fwift  he  flew, 

In  her  a  friend  he  found, 

A  friend,  which  bleft  him  with  a  fmile, 
When  gafping  with  his  wound. 
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On  earth  nought  precious  is  obtain’d 
But  what  is  painful  too  ; 

By  travel,  and  to  travel  born, 

Our  fabbaths  are  but  few  : 

To  real  joy  we  work  our  way. 
Encountering  many  a  fhoek. 

Ere  found  what  truly  charms  j  as  found 
A  Venus  in  the  block. 

In  fome  difafter,  fome  fevere 
Appointment  for  our  fins. 

That  mother  blefling  (not  fo  call’d). 

True  happinefs,  begins. 

*•- 

No  martyr  e’er  defy’d  the  flames. 

By  flings  of  life  unvext; 

Firft  rofe  fome  quarrel  with  this  world. 
Then  paflion  for  the  next. 

YOU  fee,  then,  pangs  are  parent  pangs. 
The  pangs  of  happy  birth  ; 

Pangs,  by  which  only  can  be  born 
True  happinefs  on  earth. 

The  peopled  earth  look  all  around. 

Or  thro’  time’s  records  run  ; 

And  fay,  what  is  a  man  unflruck  ? 

It  is  a  man  undone. 

THIS  moment,  am  I  deeply  flung— 

My  bold  pretence  is  try’d ; 

When  vain  man  boafls,  Heav’n  puts  to  proof 
The  vauntings  of  his  pride  j 
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Now  need  I,  madam  !  your  fupport. — 

How  exquifite  the  fmart  ? 

How  critically  tim’d  the  *  news 
Which  ftrik.es  me  to  the  hecrt  ? 

The  pangs  of  which  I  fpoke,  I  fee h: 

If  worth  like  thine,  is  born, 

O  long  belov’d  !  I  blefs  the  blow, 

And  triumph,  whilft  I  mourn. 

NOR  mourn  I  long  ;  by  grief  fubdu’d 
By  reafcn’s  empire  (hown  ; 

Deep  anguifh  comes  by  Heaven’s  decree. 

Continues,  by  our  own  ; 

__  > 

And  when  continu’d  pall  its  point, 

Indulg’d  in  length  of  time, 

G.rief  is  difgrace,  and,  what  was  fate, 

Corrupts  into  a  crime  : 

And  fhall  I,  criminally  mean, 

Myfelf  and  fubjefl  wrong  ? 

No  ;  my  example  fhall  fupport 
The  fubjedl  of  my  fong. 

MAD  A  M  !  I  grant  your  lofs  is  great  j 
Nor  little  is  your  gain  ; 

Let  that  be  weigh’d  ;  when  weigh’d  aright, 

It  richly  pays  your  pain  ; 

*  Whilft  the  author  was  writing  this,  he  received  the  news 
<;f  Mr.  Samuel  Richardlon’s  death,  who  was  then  printing  the 
former  part  of  the  poem. 
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When  Heaven  would  kindly  fet  «s  free. 
And  earth’s  enchantment  end  ; 

It  takes  the  molt  effectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  FRIEND: 

But  fuch  a  friend !  and  figh  no  more  ? 
’Tis  pudent;  but  fevere  ; 

Heaven  aid  my  vveaknefs,  and  I  drop, 
AH  forrow - with  this  tear. 

PERHAPS  your  fettled  grief  to  footh, 
Ilhould  not  vainly  drive. 

But  with  fcft  balm  your  pain  afiuage. 
Had  he  been  ftill  alive  ; 

Whofe  frequent' aid  brought  kind  relief. 
In  my  diftrefs  of  thought, 

Ting’d  with  his  beams  my  cloudy  page, 
And  beautify’d  a  fault : 

To  touch  our  paffion’s  fecret  fprings 
Was  his  pecul  ar  care  ; 

And  deep  his  happy  genius  div’d 
In  bofoms  of  the  fairy 

Nature,  which  favours  to  the  few, 

All  art  beyond  imparts, 

To  him  prefented  at  his  birth. 

The  key  of  human  hearts. 

BUT  not  to  me  by  him  bequeath’d 
His  gentle,  fmoot'n  addrefs; 

His  tender  hand  to  touch  the  wound 
In  throbbing  of  diftrefs : 
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Howe’er,  proceed  I  mull,  unblefs’d 
With  Efculapian  art : 

Know,  love  fometimes,  miftaken  love ! 

Plays  difaffe&ion’s  part : 

Nor  lands,  nor  feas,  nor  funs,  nor  ftars. 

Can  foul  from  foul  divide  ; 

They  correfpond  from  diftant  worlds, 

Tho’  tranfports  are  deny’d; 

Are  you  not,  then,  unkindly  kind? 

Is  not  your  love  fevere  ? 

O  !  flop  that  cryftal  fource  of  woe; 

Nor  wound  him  with  a  tear. 

A  S  thofe  above  from  human  blif3 
Receive  encreafe  of  joy  ; 

May  not  a  ftroke  from  human  woe. 

In  part,  their  peace  deflroy  ? 

He  lives  in  thofe  he  left to  what  ? 

Your,  now,  paternal  care. 

Clear  from  its  cloud  your  brighten’d  eye, 

It  will  difcern  him  there; 

In  features,  not  of  form  alone, 

But  thofe,  I  truft,  of  mind  ; 

Aufpicious  to  the  public  weal. 

And  to  their  fate  refign’d. 

Think  on  the  tempefts  he  ftiftain’d  5 
Revolve  his  battles  wou ; 

And  let  thofe  prophefy  your  joy 
From  fuch.  a  father’s  fon  : 

6  la 
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Is  confolation  what  you  feek  ? 

Fan,  then,  his  martial  fire: 

And  animate  to  flame  the  fparks 
Bequeath’d  him  by  his  fire : 

As  nothing  great  is  born  in  hafte,. 
Wife  nature’s  time  allow  ; 

His  father’s  laurels  may  defcend. 

And  flourilh  on  his  brow. 

NOR,  Madam  !  be  furpriz’d  to  hear 
That  laurels  may  be  due 

Not  more  to  heroes  of  the  field, 

(Proud  boaflers !)  than  to  you  : 

Tender  as  is  the  female  frame. 

Like  that  brave  man  you  mourn. 

You  are  a  foldier,  and  to  fight 
Superior  battles  born 

Beneath  a  banner  nobler  far 
Than  ever  was  unfurl’d 

In  fields  of  blood ;  a  banner  bright  L 
High-wav’d  o’er  all  the  world. 

It,  like  a  ftreaming  meteor,  calls 
An  univerfal  light ; 

Sheds  day,  {beds  more,  eternal  day 
On  nations  whelm’d  in  night ; 

Beneath  that  banner,  what  exploit 
Can  mount  our  glory  high’r. 

Than  to  fuftain  the  dreadful  blow, 
When  thofe  we  love  expire  i 
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G  O  forth  a, moral  Amazon  ; 

Arm’d  with  undaunted  thought: 

to  " 

The  battle  won,  tho’  cotlino-  dear 
You’ll  think  it  cheaply  bought: 

The  pafiive  hero,  which  fits  down 
Una&ive,  and  can  fmile 

Eeneath  affliction’s  galling  load, 

Out-afls  a  Ctefar’s  toil ; 

The  billows  ftain’d  by  fiaughter’d  foes 
Inferior  praife  afford  ; 

Reafon’s  a  blooc’lefs  conqueror, 

More  glorious  than  the  fword. 

Korean  the  thunder  of  huzzas 
From  fhouting  nations,  caufe 

Such  fweet  delight,  as  from  your  heart 
Soft  whifpers  of  applaufe  : 

The  dear  deceas’d  fo  fam’d  in  arms, 

With  what  delight  he’ll  view 

His  triumphs  on  the  main  outdone, 

Thus  conquer’d,  twice,  by  you. 

SHARE  his  delight;  take  heed  to  ihun 
Of  bofoms  moll  difeas’d 

That  odd  diitem  per,  an  abfurd 
Reluctance  to  be  pleas’d  : 

Some  feem  in  love  with  forrow’s  charms, 
And  that  foul  fiend  embrace: 

This  temper  let  me  juftly  brand  ; 

And  ftamp  it  with  difgrace  : 
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Sorrow  !  of  horrid  parentage  ! 

Thou  fecond-born  of  hell  ! 

Againft  heaven’s  endlefs  mercies  pour’d 
How  dar’ft  thou  to  rebel  ? 

From  black  and  noxious  vapours  bred-. 
And  nurs’d  by  want  of  thought. 

And  to  the  door  of  frenzy’s  lelf 
By  perfeverance  brought, 

Thy  mod  inglorious,  coward  tears 
From  brutal  eyes  have  ran  ; 

Smiles,  incommunicable  fmiles  1 
Are  radiant  marks  of  man  ; 

They  cad  a  fudden  glor^round 
Th’  illumin’d  human  face  ; 

And  light  in  Ions  of  honed  joy 
Some  beams  of  Mofes’  face  : 

Is  refignation’s  ledon  hard  ? 

Examine,  we  lhall  find 

That  duty  gives  up  little  more 
Than  anguilh  of  the  mind  ; 

Refign  ;  and  all  the  load  of  life 
That  moment  you  remove. 

Its  heavy  tax,  ten  thoafand  cares 
Devolve  on  one  above  ; 

Who  bids  us  lay  our  burthen  down 
On  his  almighty  h  nds, 

Softens  our  duty  to  relief, 

To  bleding  a  command. 
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FOR  joy  what  caufe  ?  how  ev’ry  fenfe 
Is  courted  from  above 

The  year  around,  with  prefents  rich. 
The  growth  of  endlefs  love  ? 

But  moil  o’erlook  the  bleffings  pour’d. 
Forget  the  wonders  done, 

And  terminate,  wrapp’d  up  in  fenfe. 
Their  profpedt  at  the  fun  ; 

From  that,  their  final  point  of  view. 
From  that  their  radiant  goal. 

On  travel  infinite  of  thought. 

Sets  out  the  nobler  foul. 

Broke  loofe  from  time’s  tenacious  ties, 
And  earth’s  involving  gloom, 

To  range  at  large  its  vaft  domain, 

And  talk  with  worlds  to  come  s 

They  let  unmark’d,  and  unemploy’d 
Life’s  idle  moments  run  j 

And  doing  nothing  for  themfelves, 
Imagine  nothing  done; 

Fatal  miftake  !  their  fate  goes  on. 
Their  dread  account  proceeds. 

And  their  not-doing  is  fet  down 
Amongft  their  darkeft  deeds ; 

Tho’  man  fits  ftill,  and  takes  his  eafe, 
God  is  at  work  on  man  ; 

No  means,  no  moment  unemploy’d, 
To  blefs  him,  if  he  can. 
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BUT  man  confents  not,  boldly  bent 
To  fafhion  his  own  fate  ; 

Man,  a  mere  bungler  in  the  trade. 

Repents  his  crime  too  late  ; 

Hence  loud  laments :  let  me  thy  caufe. 
Indulgent  Father  !  plead  5 

Of  all  the  wretches  we  deplore. 

Not  one  by  thee  was  made  j 

What  is  thy  whole  creation  fair  ? 

Of  love  divine  the  child  ; 

Love  brought  it  forth  ;  and  from  its  birth. 
Has  o’er  it  fondly  fmil’d  j 

Now,  and  thro*  periods  diftant  fat, 

Long  ere  the  world  began, 

Heaven  is,  and  has  in  travel  been. 

Its  birth  the  good  of  man  \ 

Man  Helds  in  Cendant  fefvtee  betwi 
The  bluft’ring  winds  and  fe&s  $ 

Nor  funs  difdain  to  travel  hard 
Their  mailer,  man,  to  pleafe  j 

To  final  good  the  word  events 
Thro*  fecret  channels  run  ; 

Finilh  for  man  their  deftin’d  courle. 

As  *twas  for  man  begun. 

ONE  point  (obfarv’d,  perhaps,  by  few) 
Has  often  fmote,  and  fmites 

My  mind,  as  demonllration  ftrong ; 

That  heaven  in  man  delights  ; 
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What’s1  known  to  man  of  things  unfeen, 

Of  future  worlds,  or  fates  ? 

So  much,  nor  more,  than  what  to  man’s 
Subl'me  affairs  relates; 

What’s  Revelation  then  ?  a  hit,. 

An  inventory  juft 

Of  that  poor  infect’s  goods,  fo  late 
Call’d  out  of  night  and  duft. 

W  H.A  T  various  motives  to  rejoice  ? 

To  render  joy  fincere, 

Has  this  no  weight  ?  our  joy  is  felt 
Beyond  this  narrow  fphere : 

Would  we  in  heav’n  newheav’n  create, 
And  double  its  delight  ? 

A  fmiling  world,  when  heav’n  looks  down, 
How  pleafing  in  its  fight  ? 

Angels  ftoop  forward  from  their  thrones 
To  hear  its  joyful  lays. 

As  incenfe  fweet  enjoy,  and  join, 

Its  aromatic  praife 

Have  we  no  caufe  to  fear  the  ftroke 
Of  heaven’s  avenging  rod  ? 

When  we  prefume  to  counteraft 
A  fympachetic  God  ? 

If  we  refign,  our  patience  makes 
His  rod  an  harmlefs  wand  ; 

If  no%  it  darts  a  ferpent’s  fling, 

Like  that  in  Mofes’  hand ; 
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Like  that,  it  {wallows  up  whate’er 
Earth’s  vain  magicians  bring, 

Whole  baffled  arts  would  boaft  below 
Of  joys  a  rival  fpring. 

CONSUMMATE  love !  the  lift  how  large 
Of  bleffings  from  thy  hand  ? 

To  ban i ffl  forrow,  and  be  bleft, 

Is  thy  fupreme  command  : 

Are  fuch  commands  but  ill  obey’d  ? 

Of  blifs,  fhall  we  complain  ? 

The  man,  who  dares  to  be  a  wretch, 

Deferves  ftill  greater  pain  : 

Joy  is  our  duty,  glory,  health  ; 

The  fur.lhine  of  the  foul  ; 

Ourbeft  encomium  on  the  Pow’r 
Who  fweefy  plans  the  whole  : 

Joy  is  our  Eden  ftill  poftefs’d  ; 

Be  gone,  ignoble  grief! 

’Tis  joy  makes  gods,  and  men  exalts. 

Their  nature,  our  relief; 

Relief,  for  man  to  that  muft  ftoop, 

And  his  due  diftance  know  ; 

Tranfport’s  the  language  of  the  Ikies, 

Content  the  ftyle  below. 

Content  is  joy,  and  joy  in  pain. 

Is  joy  and  virtue  too  ; 

Thus,  whilft  good  prefent  we  poftels 
More  precious  we  purfue  ; 
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Of  joy  the  more  we  have  in  hand. 

The  more  have  we  to  come ; 

Joy,  like  our  money,  intereft  bears. 

Which  daily  fwells  the  fum. 

“BUT  how  to  fmile ;  to  Item  the  tide 
“  Of  nature  in  our  veins ; 

“  Is  it  not  hard  to  weep  in  joy  ? 

“  What  then  to  fmile  in  pains  ?” 

Vidtorious  joy  !  which  breaks  the  clouds, 

And  ftruggles  thro’  a  ftorm  ; 

Proclaims  the  mind  as  great,  as  good  ; 

And  bids  it  doubly  charm  : 

If  doubly  charming  in  our  fex, 

A  fex,  by  nature,  bold; 

What  then  in  yours  ?  ’tis  dt’mond  there, 
Triumphant  o’er  our  gold. 

AND  (hould  not  this  complaint  reprefs-? 

And  check  the  riling  figh  ? 

Yet  farther  opiate  to  your  pain 
I  labour  to  fupply. 

Since  fpirits  greatly  damp’d  diflort 
Ideas  of  delight. 

Look  thro’  the  medium  of  a  friend. 

To  fet  your  notions  right  ; 

As  tears  the  fight,  grief  dims  the  foul  ; 

Its  objedt  dark  appears ; 

True  friendlhip,  like  a  rifing  fun, 

The  foul’s  horizon  clears. 
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A  friend’s  an  optick  to  the  mind 
With  forrow  clouded  o’er  ; 

And  gives  it  ftrength  of  fight  to  fee 
Redrefs  unfeen  before. 

Reafon  is  fomewhat  rough  in  man  ; 

Extremely  fmooth  and  fair. 

When  fhe,  to  grace  her  manly  ftrength, 
Aflumes  a  female  air : 

A  *  Friend  you  have,  and  I  the  fame, 
Whofe  prudent,  foft  addrefs 
Will  bring  to  life  thofe  healing  thoughts 
Which  dy’d  in  your  diftrefs  ; 

That  friend,  the  fpirit  of  my  theme 
Extrading  for  your  eafe, 

Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 
Too  common  ;  fuchas  thefe  ; 

LET  thofe  lament,  to  whom  full  bowls 
Of  fparkling  joys  aregiv’n  ; 

That  triple  bane  inebriates  life, 

Imbitters  death,  and  hazards  heav’n  ; 

Woe  to  the  foul  at  perfed  eafe ! 

’Tis  brewing  perfed  pains  ; 

Lull’d  reafon  fleeps,  the  pulfe  is  king  ; 
Defpotic  body  reigns ; 

•  Mrs.  M - 
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Have  you  *  ne’er  pity ’d  joy’s  gay  fcenes, 
And  deem’d  their  gloiy  dark  ? 

Alas!  poor  envy  !  {he’s  ftone-blind, 

And  quite  miftakesdier  mark; 

Her  mark  lies  hid  in  forrow’s  {hades, 

But  forrpw  well  fubdu’d; 

And  in  proud  fortune’s  frown  defy’d 
By  meek,  unborrow’d  good. 

By  Refignation  ;  all  in  that 
A  double  friend  may  find, 

A  wing  to  heav’n,  and,  while  on  earth, 
The  pillow  of  mankind  ; 

On  pillows  void  of  down,  for  reft 
Our  reftlefs  hopes  we  place  ; 

When  hopes  of  heav’n  lie  warm  at  heart, 
Our  hearts  repcfe  in  peace  : 

The  peace,  which  refignation  yields, 
Who  feel  alone  can  guefs ; 

’Tis  difbeliev’tl  by  murm’ring  minds, 
They  muft  conclude  it  lefs ; 

The  lofs,  or  gain,  of  that  alone 
Have  we  to  hope,  or  fear  ; 

That  fare  controuls,  and  can  invert 
The  feafons  of  the  year ; 

*  Mrs,  M — - - 
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O  !  the  dark  days,  the  year  around. 

Of  an  impatient  mind  ; 

Thro’  clouds,  and  florms,  a  fummer  breaks. 

To  kiine  on  the  refign’d  : 

While  man  by  that  of  eiv’ry  grace. 

And  virtue,  is  poffefs’d  ; 

Foul  vice  her  pandemonium  builds 
In  the  rebellious  break  ; 

By  Refignation  we  defeat 
The  work  that  can  annoy  ; 

And  fuffer,  with  far  more  repofe. 

Than  worldings  can  enjoy. 

FROM  fmall  experience  this  I  fpeak  j 
O  !  grant  to  thofe  I  love 

Experience  fuller  far,  ye  pow’rs  ! 

Who  form  our  fates  above  : 

My  love  where  due,  if  not  to  thofe 
Who  leaving  grandeur  came 

To  (hine  on  age  in  mean  recefs, 

And  light  me  to  my  theme  ? 

A  theme  themfelves !  A  theme,  how  rare? 

The  charms,  which  they  difplay, 

To  triumph  over  captive  heads. 

Are  fet  in  bright  array  : 

With  his  own  arms  proud  man’s  o’ercome, 

His  boaked  laurels  die, 

Learning  and  genius,  wifer  grown. 

To  female  bofoms  fly. 

Vol.,V. 
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THIS  revolution,  fix’d  by  fate. 

In  fable  was  foretold  ; 

The  dark  prediction  puzzled  wits, 

Nor  could  the  learn’d  unfold  : 

But  as  thofe  *  ladies  works  I  read. 

They  darted  fuch  a  ray, 

The  latent  fenfe  burft  out  at  once. 

And  fhone  in  open  day  ; 

So  burft,  full  ripe,  diflended  fruits, 

When  ftrongly  ftiikes  the  fun  ; 

And  from  the  purple  grape  unprefs’d 
Spontaneous  nedlars  run. 

PALLAS,  (’tis  faid)  when  Jove  grew  dull, 
Forfook  his  drowfy  brain  ; 

And  fprightly  leap’d  into  the  throne 
Of  wifdom’s  brighter  reign  ; 

Her  helmet  took  ;  that  is,  (hot  rays 
Of  formidable  wit ; 

And  launce,  — — or,  genius  mod  acute, 

Which  lines  immortal  writ  ; 

And  gorgon  fhield,— —  or,  pow’r  to  fright 
Man’s  folly,  dreadful  fhone. 

And  many  a  blockhead,  (eafy  change  !) 

Turn’d, Hnfiantly,  to  ftone. 

*  Mrs.  M— — — ,  Mrs.  C — * — • 
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Our  authors  male,  as,  then,  did  Jove, 

Now  fcratch  a  damag’d  head. 

And  call  for  what  once  quarter’d  there. 

But  find  the  goddefs  fled. 

THE  fruit  of  knowledge,  golden  fruit! 

That  once  forbidden  tree, 

Hedg'd  in  by  furly  man,  is  now 
To  Britain’s  daughters  free  : 

In  Eve  (we  know)  of  fruit  fo  fair 
The  noble  thiril  began; 

And  they,_  like  her,  have  caus’d  a  fall, 

A  fall  of  fame  in  man  : 

And  fince  of  genius  in.  our  fex, 

O  Addifon  !  wnth  thee 

The  fun  is  fet,  how  I  rejoice 
This  After  lamp  to  fee  ? 

It  ftieds,  like  Cynthia,  filver  beams  - 
On  man’s  notturnal  ftate  ; 

His  lefien’d  light,  and  languid  pow’rs, 

I  fhow,  whilft  I  relate. 
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BU  T  what  in  either  Tex,  beyond 
All  parts,  our  glory  crowns ! 

“  In  ruffling  feafons  to  be  calm, 

“  And  fmile,  when  fortune  frowns.” 

Heav’n’s  choice  is  fafer  than  our  own  ; 

Of  ages  pad  enquire, 

What  the  moll  formidable  fate  ? 

“  To  have  our  own  defire.” 

If,  in  your  wrath,  the  word  of  foes 
You  wilh  extremely  ill ; 

Expofe  him  to  the  thunder’s  ftroke, 

Or  that  of  his  own  will. 
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What  numbers,  rufhing  down  the  deep 
Ofinclination  ftrong, 

Have  perilh’d  in  their  ardent  wiih? 
Wiih  ardent,  ever  wrong! 

’Tis  Refignation’s  full  reverie, 

Moft  wrong,  as  it  implies 
Error  moft  fatal  in  our  choice. 
Detachment  from  the  ikies. 

BY  doling  with  the  ikies,  we  make 
Omnipotence  our  own ; 

That  done,  how  formidable  ill’s 
Whole  army  is  o’erthrown  ? 

No  longer  impotent,  and  frail, 
Ourfelves  above  we  rife  : 

Wefcarce  believe  ourfelves  below! 

We  trefpafs  on  the  ikies ! 

The  Lord,  the  foul,  and  fource  of  all, 
Whilft  man  enjoys  his  eafe, 

Is  executing  human  will, 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  feas ; 

Beyond  us,  what  can  Angels  boail  ? 

Archangels  what  require  ? 

Whate’er  below,  above,  is  done, 

Is  done  as - we  defire. 

What  glory  this  for  man  fo  mean, 
Whofe  life  is  but  a  fpan  ? 

This  is  meridian  majelly  ! 

This,  the  fublime  of  man  1 
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BEYOND  theboad  of  pagan  fong 
My  facred  fubjedt  dunes ; 

And  for  a  foil  the  ludre  takes 
Of  Rome’s  exalted  lines. 

“  All,  that  the  fun  forveys,  fubdu’d, 

“  But  Cato’s  mighty  mind.” 

How  grand?  molt  true;  yet  far  beneath 
The  foul  of  the  Refign’d  ; 

-  To  more  than  kingdoms,  more  than  worlds, 

To  paffion  that  gives  law; 

Its  matchlefs  empire  could  have  kept 
Great  Cato’s  pride  in  awe; 

That  fatal  pride,  whofe  cruel  point 
Transfix’d  his  noble  bread; 

Far  nobler!  if  his  fate  fuftain’d 
Had  left  to  heaven  the  reft ; 

Then  he  the  palm  had  borne  away, 

At  didance  Ctefar  thrown  ; 

Put  him  off  cheaply  with  the  world, 

And  made  the  Ikies  his  own. 

What  cannot  Refignat’on  do  ? 

It  wonders  can  perform  ; 

That  pow’rful  charm,  Thy  will  be  done, 

Can  lay  the  louded  dorm. 

COME,  Refignauon  !  then,  from  fields, 

Where,  mounted  on  the  wing, 

A  wing  of  flame,  bled  Martyrs’  fouls 
Afcended  to  their  King  : 
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Who  is  it  calls  thee?  one  whofe  need 
Tranfcends  the  common  fize.; 

Who  Hands  in  front  againft  a  foe 
To  which  none  equal  rife  : 

In  front  he  Hands,  the  brink  he  treads 
Of  an  eternal  Hate  ; 

How  dreadful  his  appointed  poll  I 
How  llrongly  arm’d  by  fate! 

His  threat’ning  foe  !  What  lhadows  deep 
O’erwhelnf his  gloomy  brow! 

His  dart  tremendous! - at  fourfcore 

My  foie  afylum,  thou  ! 

H  ASTE,  then,  O  Resignation!  halle, 

» i  is  thine  to  reconcile 

My  foe,  and  ipe;  at  thy  approach. 

My  foe  begins  to  fmile  ; 

O !  for  that  fummit  of  my  wilh, 

Whiltl  here  I  draw  my  breath, 

That  promife  of  eternal  life, 

A  glorious  fmile  in  death  ; 

What  fight,  Heav’n’s  azure  arch  beneath. 
Has  moll  of  Heav’n  to  boalt  ? 

The  man  lefign’d  ;  at  once  ferene. 

And  giving  up  the  gholl. 

At  death’s  arrival  they  lhall  fmile. 

Who,  not  in  life  o’er-gay, 

Serious,  and  frequent  thought  fend  out 
To  meet  him  on  his  way  : 

I  4 
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My  gay  Coevals !  (fuch  there  are) 

M  bappinefs  is  dear  ; 

Approaching  death’s  alarming  day 
Difcreetly  let  us  fear: 

The  fear  of  death  is  truly  wife, 

Till  wifdom  can  rife  higher  ; 

And,  arm’d  with  pious  fortitude, 

Death,  dreaded  once,  defire  : 

Grand  clima&eric  vanities 
The  vaineft  will  defpife  ; 

Shock’d,  when  beneath  the  fnow  of  age, 

Man  immaturely  dies ; 

BUT  am  not  I  myfelf  the  man  ? 

No  need  abroad  to  roam 

In  queft  of  faults  to  be  chaftis’d  ; 

What  caufe  to  blufli  at  home  ? 

In  life’s  decline,  when  men  relapfe 
Into  the  fports  of  youth, 

The  fecond  child  out-fools  the  firft, 

And  tempts  the  lalh  of  truth  ; 

Shall  a  mere  truant  from  the  grave, 

With  rival  boys  engage 

His  trembling  voice  attempt  to  fing, 

And  ape  the  poet’s  rage  ? 

Here,  Madam!  let  me  vifit  one. 

My  fault  who,  partly,  Ihares, 

And  tell  myfelf,  by  telling  him, 

What  more  becomes  our  years; 

And 
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And  if  your  breaft  with  prudent  zeal 
For  refignation  glows. 

You  will  not  difapprove  a  juft 
Refentmcnt  at  its  foes. 

IN  youth,  V - taire  I  our  foibles  plead 

For  fome  indulgence  due  ; 

When  heads  are  white,  their  thoughts,  and  aims. 
Should  change  their  colour  too  ; 

How  are  you  cheated  by  your  wit  ? 

Old  age  is  bound  to  pay. 

By  nature’s  law  a  mind  difcreet. 

For  joys  it  takes  away  ; 

A  mighty  change  is  wrought  by  years, 

Reverfing  human  lot; 

In  age  ’tis  honour  to  lie  hid, 

Its  praife  to  be  forgot ; 

The  wife,  as  flosv’rs,  which  fpread  at  noon, 

And  all  their  charms  expofe, 

When  ev’ning  damps,  and  fliades  defcend, 

Their  evolutions  clofe. 

WHAT  tho’  your  mufe  has  nobly  foar’d. 

Is  that  our  true  fublime  ? 

Ours,  hoary  friend  !  is  to  prefer 
Eternity  to  time  ; 

Why  clofe  a  life  fo  juftly  fam’d 
With  fuch  bold  trafh  as  *  this  ? 

This  for  renown  ?  Yes,  fuch  as  makes 
Obfcurity  a  blifs  : 

*  Candide. 

I  S  Your 
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Your  tralh,  with  mine,  at  open  war. 

Is  *  obftinately  bent, 

Like  wits  below,  to  fow  your  tares 
Of  gloom,  and  difcontent : 

With  fo  much  funfhine  at  command. 
Why  light  with  darknefs  mix? 

Why  dalh  with  pain  our  pleafure  ?  Why 
Your  Helicon  with  Styx  ? 

Your  works  in  our  divided  minds 
Repugnant  paffions  raife, 

Confound  us  with  a  double  ftroke., 

We  Ihudder  whilft  we  praife ; 

A  curious. web,  .as \c jaely  wrought 
As  genius  can  infpire,  .  . 

f-"m  a  black  bag  of  poifon  fpun. 

With  horror  we  admire. 

MEAN  as  it  is,  if  this  is  read 
With  a  difdainful  air, 

I  can’t  forgive  fo  great  a  foe 

To  my  dear  friend  V - taire  ; 

Early  I  knew  him,  early  prais’d, 

And  long  to  praife  him  late; 

His  genius  greatly  I  admire. 

Nor  would  deplore  his  fate ; 

*  Second  Part. 
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A  fate  how  much  to  be  deplor’d. 

At  which  our  nature  ftarts ; 

Forbear  to  fall  on  your  own  fword. 

To  periih  by  your  parts  : 

“  But  great  your  name,” — To  feed  on  air, 
Were  then  immortals  born  ? 

Nothing  is  great,  of  which  more  great. 
More  glorious  is  the  fcorn. 

CAN  fame  your  carcafe  from  the  worm 
Which  gnaws  us  in  the  grave. 

Or  foul  from  that  which  never  dies. 
Applauding  Europe  fave  ? 

But  fame  you  lofe;  good  fenfe  alone 
Your  idol,  praife  can  claim  ; 

When  wild  wit  murders  h-^  inefs. 

It  puts  to  death  our  fame; 

Nor  boaft  your  genius,  talents  bright, 

Ev’n  dunces  will  defpife, 

If  in  your  wedern  beams  is  mifs’d 
A  genius  for  the  Ikies  ; 

Your  tafte  too  fails ;  what  moil  excels 
True  tafte  muft  relilh  moft ; 

And  what,  to  rival  palms  above, 

Can  proudeft  laurels  boaft  f 

Sound  heads  falvation’s  *  helmet  feek, 
Refplendent  are  its  rays, 

Let  that  lutrice ;  it  needs  no  plume, 

Of  fublunary  praife. 

*  Ephef.  vi,  17, 

I  6 
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May  this  enable  couch’d  V - -taire 

To  fee  that - -*  All  is  right. 

His  eye,  by  flafh  of  wit  liruck  blind, 
Reftoring  to  its  fight ; 

If  fo,  all’s  well  ;  who  much  have  err’d. 
That  much  have  been  forgiv’n  ; 

I  fpeak  with  jcy,  with  joy  he’ll  hear, 

“  V - taires  are,  now,  in  heav’n.” 

NAY,  fuch  philanthropy  divine. 

So  boundlefs  in  degree. 

Its  marvellous  of  iove  extends 
(Stoop  moll  profound  !)  to  me  : 

Let  others  cruel  liars  arraign, 

Or  dwell  on  their  dillrefs  ; 

But  let  my  page,  for  mercies  pour’d, 

A  grateful  heart  exprefs  : 

Walking,  the  prefent  God  was  feen. 

Of  old,  in  Eden  fair  ; 

The  God  as  prefent,  by  plain  Heps 
Of  providential  care, 

I  behold  palling  through  my  life  ; 

His  awful  voice  I  hear; 

And,  confcious  of  my  nakednefs, 
Would  hide  myfelf  for  fear  : 

*  Which  his  romance  ridicules. 
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But  where  the  trees,  or  where  the  clouds 
Can  cover  from  his  fight  ? 

Naked  the  center  to  that  eye, 

To  which  the  fun  is  night. 

AS  yonder  glittering  lamps  on  high 
Thro’  night  illumin’d  roll  ; 

May  thoughts  of  him,  by  whom  they  fhine. 
Chafe  darknefsTrom  my  foul ; 

My  foul,  which  reads  his  hand  as  clear 
In  my  minute  affairs, 

As  in  his  ample  mnnufcript 
Of  fun,  and  moon,  and  ftars ; 

And  knows  him  not  more  bent  aright 
To  wield  that  vafi:  machine, 

Than  to  corredt  one  erring  thought 
In  my  fmall  world  within  ; 

A  world,  that  fhall  furvive  the  fall 
Of  all  his  wonders  here ;  * 

Survive,  when  funs  ten  thoufand  drop, 

And  leave  a  darken’d  fphere. 

I 

Yon  matter  grofs,  bow  bright  it  fhines  ? 

For  time  how  great  his  care  ? 

Sure  fpirit  and  eternity 
Far  richer  glories  fhare  ; 

Let  thofe  our  hearts  imprefs,  on  thofe 
Our contemp.ation  dwell; 

On  thofe  my  thoughts  how  juftly  thrown, 
By  what  I  now  fhall  tell  i 
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WHEN  backward  with  attentive  mind 
Life’s  labyrinth  t  trace, 

I  find  him  far  my felf  beyond 
Propitious  to  my  peace  : 

Thro’  all  the  crooked  paths  I  trod 
My  folly  he  purfu’d  ; 

My  heart  aftray  to  quick  return 
Importunately  woo’d 

Due  Refignation  home  to  prefs 
On  my  capricious  will. 

How  many  refcues  did  1  meet, 

Beneath  the  malk  of  ill  ? 

How  many  foes  in  ambulh  laid 
Beneath  my  foul’s  defire  i 

The  deepeft  penitents  are  made 
By  what  we  moft  admire. 

HAVE  I  not  fometimes  (real  good 
So  little  mortals  know!) 

Mounting  the  fummit  of  my  wilh, 
Profoundly  plung’d  in  woe  ? 

I  rarely  plann’d,  but  caufe  I  found 
My  plan’s  d  ."eat  to  blefs ; 

Oft  1  lamented  an  event; 

It  turn’d  to  my  fuccefs. 

By  fharpen’d  appetite  to  give 
To  good  intenfe  delight. 

Thro’  dark  and  deep  perplexities 
He  led  me  to  the  right. 
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AND  is  not  this  the  gloomy  path,  - 
Which  you  are  treading  now  f 

The  path  moll  gloomy  leads  to  light, 

When  our  proud  paffions  bow  ; 

When  lab’ring  under  fancy’d  ill. 

My  fpirits  to  fuftain, 

He  kindly  cur’d  with  fov’reign  draughts 
Of  unimagin’d  pain. 

Pain’d  fenfe  from  fancy’s  tyranny 
Alone  can  ft  us  free, 

A  thoufand  miferies  we  feel, 

Till  funk  in  mifery. 

Cloy’d  with  a  glut  of  all  we  wifli, 

Our  wilh  we  reliih  lefs ; 

Succefs,  a  fort  of  fuicide. 

Is  ruin’d  by  fuccefs ; 

Sometimes  he  led  me  near  to  death, 

And,  pointing  to  the  grave. 

Bid  terror  whifper  kind  advice  ; 

And  taught  the  tomb  to  fave  ; 

To  raife  my  thoughts  beyond  where  worlds 
As  fpangles  o’er  us  (bine, 

One  day  he  gave,  and  bid  the  next 
My  foul’s  delight  refign. 

WE  to  ourfelves,  but  thro’  the  means 
Of  mirrors,  are  unknown  ; 

In  this  my  fate  can  you  defcry 
No  features  of  your  own  ? 
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And  if  you  can,  let  that  excufe 
Thefe  felf-recording  lines ; 

A  record,  modefty  forbids, 

Or  to  fmall  bound  confines : 

In  grief  why  deep  ingulph’d  ?  You  fee 
You  fuffcr  nothing  rare  ; 

Uncommon  grief  for  common  fate  ? 

That  Wifdom  cannot  bear. 

When  ftreams  flow  backward  to  their  fource. 
And  humbled  flames  defcend, 

And  mountains  wing’d  flrall  fly  aloft, 

Then  human  forrows  end  ; 

But  human  prudence  too  mull  ceafe. 

When  forrows  domineer. 

When  fortitude  has  loll  its  fire. 

And  freezes  into  fear  : 

The  pang  moll  poignant  of  my  life 
Now  heightens  my  delight; 

I  fee  a  fair  creation  rife 
From  chaos,  and  old  night ; 

From  what  feem’d  horror,  and  defpair. 

The  richeft  harvefl:  rofe; 

And  gave  me  in  the  nod  divine 
An  abfolute  repofe.  * 

Cf  all  the  plunders  of  mankind, 

More  grofs,  or  frequent,  none, 

Than  in  their  grief  and  joy  mifplac’d, 
Eternally  are  Ihown. 
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BUT  whither  points  all  this  parade? 

It  fays,  that  near  you  lies 

A  book,  perhaps,  yet  unperus’d, 

Which  you  Ihould  greatly  prize  : 

Of  felf-perufal,  fcience  rare  ! 

Few  know  the  mighty  gain  ; 

Learn’d  prelates,  felf-unread,  may  read 
Their  Bibles  o’er  in  vain  ; 

Self-knowledge,  which  from  heav’n  itfelf 
(So  fages  tell  us)  came, 

What  is  it,  but  a  daughter  fair 
Of  my  maternal  theme  ? 

Unletter’d,  and  untravel’d  men 
An  oracle  might  find. 

Would  they  confult  their  own  contents, 
The  Delphos  of  the  mind. 

ENTER  your  bofom,  there  you’ll  meet 
A  revelation  new, 

A  revelation  perfonal, 

Which  none  can  read  but  you  ; 

There  will  you  clearly  read  reveal’d 
In  your  enlighten’d  thought, 

By  mercies  manifold,  through  life. 

To  frelh  remembrance  brought, 

A  mighty  Being  !  and  in  Him 
A  complicated  friend, 

A  father,  brother,  fpoufe  ;  no  dread 
Of  death,  divorce,  or  end  : 

* 
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Who  fu-ch  a  matchlefs  friend  embrace, 
And  lodge  him  in  their  heart, 

Full  well,  from  agonies  exempt. 

With  other  friends  may  part : 

As  when  o’erloaded  branches  bear 
Large  cluders  big  with  wine. 

We  fcarce  regret  one  falling  leaf 
From  the  luxuriant  vine. 

My  Ihort  advice  to  you  may  found 
Obfcure,  or  fomewhat  odd, 

Tho’  ’tis  the  belt  that  man  can  give,— - 
“  Ev’n  be  content  with  God.” 

Thro’  love  He  gave  you  the  deceas’d, 
Thro’  greater  took  him  hence  j 

This  reafon  fully  could  evince, 

Tho’  murmur’d  at  by  fcnfe. 

THIS  friend,  far  pall  the  kindeft  kind, 
Is  pad  the  greateft  great  j 

His  greatnefs  let  me  toueh  in  points 
Not  foreign  to  your  date  ; 

His  eye,  this  inftant,  reads  your  heart ; 
A  truth  lefs  obvious  hear  ; 

This  inftant  its  mod  fecret  thoughts 
Are  founding  in  his  ear : 

Pifpute  you  this  i  O  !  dand  in  awe, 
And  ceafe  your  forrow  ;  know, 

That  tear,  now  trickling  down,  He  faw 
Ten  thoufand  years  ago; 
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And  twice  ten  choufand  hence,  if  you 
Your  temper  reconcile 

To  rcafon’s  bound,  will  he  behold 
Your  prudence  with  afmile  ; 

A  fmile,  which  through  eternity 
Diffufes  To  bright  rays, 

The  dimmed  deifies  e’en  guilt. 

If  guilt,  at  lad,  obeys  : 

Your  guilt  (for  guilt  it  is  to  mourn, 

When  fuch  a  fov’reign  reigns) 

Your  guilt  diminifh  ;  peace  purfue  ; 

How  glorious  peace  in  pains  t 

HERE,  then,  your  forrows  eeafe  j  if  not, 
Think  how  unhappy  they, 

Who  guilt  increafe  by  llreaming  tears. 
Which  guilt  fiiould  wa(h  away  ; 

Of  tears  that  gufh  profufe  redrain  j 
Whence  burft  thofe  dlfmal  fighs  ? 

They  from  the  throbbing  bread  of  one 
(Strange  truth  !)  mod  happy  rife; 

Not  angels  (hear  it,  and  exult!) 

Enjoy  a  larger  fhare 

Than  is  indulg’d  to  you,  and  yours, 

Of  God’s  impartial  care  ; 

Anxious  for  each,  as  if  on  each 
His  care  for  all  was  thrown  ; 

For  all  his  care  as  abfoiute. 

As  all  had  been  but  one. 
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\ 

AND  is  He  then  Co  near  !  fo  kind  !  — 

How  little  then,  and  great, 

That  riddle,  man.?  O  !  let  me  gaze 
At  wonders  in  his  fate  ; 

His  fate,  who  yefterday  did  crawl 
A  worm  from  darknefs  deep 
And  (hall,  with  brother-worms,  beneath 
A  turf,  to-morrow  fleep  ; 

How  mean  ! - -And  yet,  if  well  obey’d 

His  mighty  mailer’s  call, 

The  whole  creation  for  mean  man 
Is  deem’d  a  boon  too  fmall : 

Too  fmall  the  whole  creation  deem’d. 

For  emmets  in  the  dull! 

Account  amazing  !  yet  moll  true  j. 

My  fong  is  bold,  yet  juft  : 

M.an  born  for  infinite,  in  whom 
No  period  can  deftroy 
The  pow’r,  in  exquifite  extremes, 

To  fuffer,  or  enjoy  ; 

Give  him  earth’s  empire  (if  no  mo:e) 

He’s  beggar’d,  and  undone  ! 

Imprlfon’d  in  unbounded  fpace  ! 

Benighted  by  the  fun  ! 

For  what  the  fun’s  meridian  blaze 
To  the  moft  feeble  ray 
Which  glimmers  from  the  diftant  dawn 
Of  uncreated  day  ? 

!ns 
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’T1S  not  the  poet’s  rapture  feign’d 
Swells  he  e  the  vain  to  pleafe  ; 

The  Blind  mod  fober  kindles  mod 
At  truths  fublime  as  tbefe  ; 

They  warm  ev’n  me. - 1  dare  not  fay, 

Divine  ambition  drove 

Not  to  blefs  only,  but  confound, 

Nay,  fright  us  with  its  love; 

And  )  et  fo  frightful  what,  or  kind, 

As  that  the  rending  rock. 

The  darken’d  fun,  and  riling  dead. 

So  formidably  fpoke  ? 

And  are  we  darker  than  that  fun  ? 

Than  rocks  more  hard,  and  blind? 

We  are  ;  - — if  not  to  fuch  a  God 
In  agonies  Reiign’d. 

YES,  ev’n  in  agonies  forbear 
To  doubt  almighty  love; 

Whate’er  endears  eternity, 

Is  mercy  from  above  ; 

\ 

What  mod  imbitters  time,  that  mod 
Eternity  endears. 

And  thus,  by  plunging  in  didrefs. 

Exalts  us  to  the  fpheres ; 

Joy’s  fountain  head!  where  blifs  o’er  blifs. 
O’er  wonders  wonders  rife. 

And  an  Omnipotence  prepares 
Its  banquet  for  the  wife  : 
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Ambrofial  banq  et!  rich  in  wines 
N  dtareous  o  the  foul  ! 

What  tranfports  fparkl  from  the  ftream. 
As  angels  fill  the  howl  ? 

FOUN  PAIN  profufe  of  ev’ry  blifs ! 
Good-will  immenfe  prevails ; 

Man’s  line  can’t  fathom  its  profound  ; 

An  angel’s  plummet  fails. 

Thy  love  and  might,  by  what  they  know, 
Who  judge,  nor  dream  of  more  ; 

They  alk  a  drop,  how  deep  the  feaJ 
One  fand,  how  wide  the  Ihore  ? 

Of  thy  exuberant  good-will, 

.  Offended  Deity  ! 

The  thoufandth  part  who  comprehends, 

A  deity  is  he. 

How  yonder  ample  azure  field 
With  radiant  worlds  is  fown  ? 

How  tubes  aftonilh  us  with  thole 
More  deep  in  ether  thrown  ? 

And  thofe  beyond  of  brighter  worlds 
Why  not  a  million  more  ? - 

In  lieu  of  anfwer,  let  us  all 
Fall  proftrate,  and  adore. 

Since  thou  art  infinite  in  pow’r, 

Nor  thy  indulgence  lefs  ; 

Since  man,  quite  impotent,  and  blind. 
Oft  drops  into  diftrefs ; 
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Say,  what  is  Refignation  ?  ’Tis 
Man’s  weaknefs  underdood  ; 

And  wifdom  grafping,  with  an  hand 
Far  Wronger,  every  good. 

LET  ralh  repiners  hand  appall'd, 

In  thee  who  dare  not  trud  ; 

Whofe  abje£l  foals,  like  demons  dark, 

Are  murm’ring  in  the  dull : 

For  man  to  murmur,  or  repine 
At  what  by  thee  is  done. 

No  lefs  abfurd,  than  to  complain 
Of  darknefs  in  the  fun. 

Who  would  not,  with  an  heart  at  eafe. 

Bright  eye,  unclouded  brow, 

Wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  at  the  helm. 

The  roughed  ocean  plough  ? 

What,  tho’  I’m  fwallow’d  in  the  deep  ? 

Tho’  mountains  o’er  me  roar? 

Jehovah  reigns !  as  Jonah  Cafe, 

I’m  landed,  and  adore: 

Thy  will  is  welcome,  let  it  wear 
Its  mod  tremendous  form  ; 

Roar  waves ;  rage  winds !  I  know,  that  thou 
Cand  fave  me  by  a  dorm. 

FROM  thee  immortal  fpirits  born. 

To  thee,  their  fountain,  flow. 

If  wife  ;  as  curl’d  around  to  theiVs 
Meand’ring  dreams  below  : 
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Not  lefs  compell’d  by  Reafon’s  call, 

To  thee  our  fouls  afpire. 

Than  to  thy  Ikies,  by  nature’s  law, 

High  mounts  material  fire  ; 

To  thee  afpiring  they  exult; 

I  feel  my  fpirits  rife, 

I  feel  myfelf  thy  fon,  and  pant 
For  patrimonial  Ikies  : 

Since  ardent  third  of  future  good, 

And  gen’rous  fenfe  of  pad, 

To  thee  man’s  prudence  drongly  ties, 

Atjd  binds  afFedtion  fad  ; 

Since  great  thy  love,  and  great  our  want, 

And  men  the  wifed  blind, 

And  blifs  our  aim  ;  pronounce  us  all 
Diflradled,  orRefign’d; 

Refign’d  thro’ duty,  int’red,  fhame; 

Deep  (hame  !  dare  I  complain, 

When  (wond’rous  truth !)  in  heav’n  itfelf 
Joy  ow’d  its  birth  to  pain  ? 

AND  pain  for  me  !  for  me  was  drain’d 
Gall’s  overflowing  bowl  ; 

And  (hall  one  drop  to  murmur  bold, 

Provoke  my  guilty  foul? 

If  pardon’d  this,  what  caufe,  what  crime 
Can  indignation  raife  ? 

The  fun  was  lighted  up  to  fhine. 

And  man  was  born  to  praife ; 
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And  when  to  praife  the  man  fliall  ceafe. 

Or  fun  to  ftrike  the  view  ; 

A  cloud  dilhonours  both  ;  but  man’s 
The  blacker  of  the  two  ; 

For  oh!  ingratitude  how  black? 

With  moft  profound  amaze 
At  love,  which  man  belov’d  o’erlooks, 

Aftonilh’d  angels  gaze. 

PRAISE  chears,  and  warms,  like  gen’rous  wine; 

Praife,  more  divine  than  pray’r  ; 

Pray’r  points  our  ready  path  to  heav’n  ; 

Praife  is  already  there. 

Let  plaufive  Refignation  rife. 

And  banilh  all  complaint; 

All  virtues  thronging  into  one, 

It  finilhes  the  faint; 

Makes  the  man  blefs’d,  as  man  can- be  ; 

Life’s  labours  renders  light; 

Darts  beams  thro’  fate’s  incumbent  gloom. 

And  lights  our  fun  by  night ; 

’Tis  nature’s  brighteft  ornament, 

The  richefl  gift  of  grace, 

Rival  of  angels,  and  fupreme 
Proprietor  of  peace  ; 

Nay,  peace  beyond,  no  fmall  degree 
Of  rapture  ’twill  impart; 

Know,  madam  !  when  your  heart’s  in  heav’n, 

“  All  heav’n  is  in  your  heart.” 

Vol.  V.  *  K 
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BUT  who  to  heaven  their  hearts  can  raife  ? 

Deny’d  divine  fupport, 

All  virtue  dies ;  fupport  divine 
The  wife  with  ardour  court : 

-3 

When  pray’r  partakes  the  feraph’s  fire, 

’Tis  mounted  on  his  wing, 

Burfls  thro’  heav’n’s  cryftal  gates,  and  gains 
Sure  audience  of  its  King  : 

The  lab’ring  foul  from  fore  diftrefs 
That  blefs’d  expedient  frees ; 

I  fee  you  far  advanc’d  in  peace; 

I  fee  you  on  your  knees : 

How  on  that  poflure  has  the  beam 
Divine  for  ever  flione  ? 

An  humble  heart,  God’s  *  other  feat ! 

The  rival  of  his  throne  : 

And  (loops  Omnipotence  fo  low  ? 

And  condefcends  to  dwell, 

Eternity’s  inhabitant. 

Well  pleas’d,  in  fuch  a  cell  ? 

Such  honour  how  (hall  we  repay  ? 

How  treat  our  guefl  divine  ? 

The  facrifice  fupreme  be  (lain  ! 

Let  felf-will  die  :  Refign. 

*  Ifaiahlvii.  15. 
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THUS  far,  at  large,  -on  our  difeafe  ; 

Now  let  the  caufe  be  fhown. 

Whence  rifes,  and  will  ever  rife. 

The  difmal  human  groan  : 

What  our  foie  fountain  of  diftrefs  ? 

Strong  paflion  for  this  fcene; 

That  trifles  makes  important,  things 
Of  mighty  moment  mean  : 

When  earth’s  dark  maxims  poifon  ihed 
On  our  polluted  fouls. 

Our  hearts  and  int’refls  fly  as  far. 
Afunder,  as  the  poles ; 

Like  princes  in  a  cottage  nurs’d, 
Unknown  their  royal  race. 

With  abjedl  aims,  and  fordid  joys, 

Our  grandeur  we  difgrace  ; 

O  !  for  an  Archimedes  new. 

Of  moral  pow’rs  poflefs’d. 

The  world  to  move,  and  quite  expel 
That  traitor  from  the  bread. 

NO  fmall  advantage  may  be  reap’d 
From  thought  whence  we  defcend  ; 
From  weighing  well,  and  prizing  weigh’d 
Our  origin,  and  end: 

From  far  above  the  glorious  fun 
,  To  this  dim  fcene  we  came  ; 

And  may  if  wife,  for  ever  bafk. 

In  great  Jehovah’s  beam  :  . 

K  2 
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Let  that  bright  beam  on  reafon  rouz’d 
In  awful  luftre  rife, 

Earth’s  giant-ills  are  dwarf’d  at  once, 

And  all  difquiet  dies : 

Earth’s  glories  to  their  fplendor  lofe, 

Thole  phantoms  charm  no  more  ; 

Empire’s  a  feather  for  a  fool, 

And  Indian  mines  are  poor: 

Then  levell’d  quite,  whilft  yet  alive, 

The  monarch  and  his  Have  ; 

Nor  wait  enlighten’d  minds  to  learn 
That  lefion  from  the  grave: 

A  George  the  third  would  then  be  low 
As  Lewis  in  renown, 

Could  he  not  boafl;  of  glory  more 
Than  fparkles' from  a  crown. 

When  human  glory  rifes  high 
As  human  glory  can  ; 

When,  tho’  the  kinc  is  truly  great. 

Still  greater  is  the  Man  ; 

The  man  is  dead,  where  virtue  fails, 

And  tho’  the  monarch  proud 

In  grandeur  Ihines,  his  gorgeous  robe 
Is  but  a  gaudy  Ikroud. 

W'ISDOM!  where  art  thou  ?  noneon  earth, 
Tho’ grafping  wealth,  fame,  pow’r, 

But  what,  O  death  !  thro’  thy  approach, 

Is  wifer  every  hour; 
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Approach  how  fwift,  how  unconfin’d  ! 

Worms  feaft  on  viands  rare, 

Thofe  little  epicures  have  kings 
To  grace  their  bill  of  fare  : 

From  kings  what  refignation  due 
To  that  almighty  will. 

Which  thrones  bellows, 1  and  when  they  fail. 
Can  throne  them  higher  ft  ill  ? 

Who  truly  great  ?  the  good,  and  brave, 

The  mailers  of  a  mind 

The  will  divine  to  do  refolv’d. 

To  fuffer  it  refign’d. 

MADAM  !  if  that  may  give  it  weight, 

The  trifle  you  receive 

Is  dated  from  a  foletnn  fcene, 

The  border  of  the  grave ; 

Where  ftrongly  ftrikes  the  trembling  foul 
Eternity’s  dread  pow’r, 

Asburftmgon  it  thro’  the  thin 
Partition  of  an  hour  ; 

Hear  this,  V - taire!  but  this  from  me. 

Runs  hazard  of  your  frown  ; 

However,  fpare  it ;  ere  you  die 
Such  thoughts  will  be  your  own. 

In  mercy  to  yourfelf  forbear 
My  notions  to  chaftife, 

Left  unawares  the  gay  V - taire 

Should  blame  V — taire  the  wife: 

K  3 
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Fame’s  trumpet  rattling  in  your  oar, 

Now,  makes  us  difagree  ; 

When  a  far  louder  trumpet  founds, 

V - taire  will  clofe  with  me  : 

How  Ihocking  is  that  modefty, 

Which  keeps  fome  honeft  men 

From  urging  what  their  hearts  fuggeft, 

When  brav’d  by  folly’s  pen 

Affaulting  truths,  of  which  in  all 
Is  fown  the  facred  feed  ? 

Our  conftitution’s  orthodox, 

And  clofes  with  our  creed  : 

What  then  are  they,  whofe  proud  conceit# 
Superior  wifdom  boaft  ? 

Wretches,  who  fight  their  own  belief) 

And  labour  to  be  loft  j 

Tho’ vice,  by  no  fuperior  joys 
Her  heroes  keeps  in  pay  ; 

Thro’  pure  difinterefted  love 
Of  ruin  they  obey; 

Strict  their  devotion  to  the  wrong, 

Tho’  tempted  hy  no  prize  ; 

Hard  their  commandments,  and  their  creed 
A  magazine  of  lies 

From  fancy’s  forge  :  gay  fancy  fmiles 
At  reafon  plain,  and  cool ; 

Fancy,  whofe  curious  trade  it  is 
To  make  the  find!  fool. 
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V - taire  !  long  life’s  the  greateft  curfe 

That  mortals  can  receive. 

When  they  imagine  the  chief  end 
Of  living  is  to  live ; 

Quite  thoughtlefs  of  their  day  of  death* 

That  birth-day  of  their  forrow; 

Knowing,  it  may  be  diftant  far, 

Nor  cruft  them  till - to-morrow. 

THESE  are  cold,  northern  thoughts,  conceiv’d 
Beneath  an  humble  cotj 

Not  mine,  your  genius,  or  your  ftate. 

No*  caftle  is  my  lot : 

But  foon,  quite  level  ftall  we  lie; 

And  what  pride  moll  bemoans,  -n  ' 

Our  parts,  in  rank  fo  diftant  now, 

As  level  as  our  bones ; 

Hear  you  that  found  ?  alarming  found ! 

Prepare  to  meet  your  fate  ! 

One,  who  writes  Finis  to  our  works. 

Is  knocking  at  the  gate  ; 

Far  other  works  will  foon  be  weigh'd  j 
Far  other  judges  fit ; 

Far  other  crowns  be  loft,  or  won. 

Than  fire  ambitious  wit ; 


*  Letter  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 
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Their  wit  far  brighteft  will  be  prov’d, 

Whofe  funk  it  in  good  fenfe; 

And  veneration  moil  profound 
Of  dread  Omnipotence. 

’Tis  that  alone  unlocks  the  gate 
Of  bled  eternity ; 

O  !  may’ft  thou  never,  never  lofe 
That  more  than  *  golden  key. 

WHATE’ER  may  feem  too  rough  excufe. 

Your  good  I  have  at  heart : 

Since  from  my  foul  I  wilh  you  well ; 

As  yet  we  mull  not  part  : 

Shall  you,  and  I,  in  love  with  life, 

Life’s  future  fchemes  contrive. 

The  world  in  wonder  not  urjuft, 

That  we  are  Hill  alive? 

What  have  we  left?  how  mean  in  man 
A  fhadow’s  fhade  to  crave? 

When  life  fo  vain  !  is  vainer  dill, 

’Tis  time  to  take  your  leave  : 

Happier,  than  happied  life,  is  death. 

Who  falling  in  the  field 

Of  confiifl  with  his  rebel  will. 

Writes  Vici  on  his  fhield ; 

*  Alluding  to  PrulTia. 
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So  falling  man,  immortal  heir 
Of  an  eternal  prize  ; 

Undaunted  at  the  gloomy  grave, 

Defcends  into  the  Ikies. 

O  !  hew  diforder’d  our  machine. 

When  contradictions  mix  ? 

When  nature  ftrikes  no  lefs  than  twelve. 
And  folly  points  at  fix  ? 

To  mend  the  moments  of your  heart. 

How  great  is  my  delight 

Gently  to  wind  your  morals  up. 

And  fet  your  hand  aright  f 

That  hand,  which  fpread  your  wifJom  wide 
To  poifon  diftant  lands  : 

Repent,  recant;  the  tain.ed  age. 

Your  antidote  demands  ; 

To  Satan  dreadfully  refign’d, 

Whole  herds  rufh  down  the  fleep 

Of  folly,  by  lewd  wits  poffefs’d. 

And  periih  in  the  deep.. 

Men  s  praife  your  vanity  purfues  j- 
’Tis  well,  purfue  it  ftill  ; 

But  let  it  be  of  men  deceas’d, 

And  you’ll  refign  the  will ; 

And  how  fuperior  they  to  thofe 
At  whofe  applaui'e  you  aim, 

How  very  far  fuperior  they 
In  number,  and  in  name  ? 
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THUS  have  I  written,  when  to  write 
No  mortal  Ihould  prefume  ; 

Or  only  write,  what  none  can  blame. 

Hie  jacet — for  his  tomb  : 

The  public  frowns,  and  cenfures  loud 
My  puerile  employ ; 

Though  juft  the  cenfure,  if  you  fmile. 
The  fcandal  I  enjoy  ; 

But  ling  no  more — no  more  I  ling. 

Or  reaftume  the  lyre, 

Unlefs  vouchfaf’d  an  humble  part 
Where  Raphael  leads  the  choir : 

What  myriads  fwell  the  concert  loud  ? 

Their  golden  harps  refound 
High,  as  the  footftool  of  the  throne, 

And  deep,  as  hell  profound  j 
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Hell  (horrid  contrail !)  chord,  and  long 
Of  raptur’d  angels  drowns 

In  felf-will’s  peal  of  blafphemies. 

And  hideous  burft  of  groans ; 

But  drowns  them  not  to  me ;  I  hear 
Harmonious  thunders  roll 

(In  language  low  of  men  to  fpeak) 

From  echoing  pole  to  pole  ! 

Whilll  this  grand  chorus  flukes  the  Ikies — 

“  Above,  beneath  the  fun, 

**  Through  boundlefs  age,  by  men,  by  gods* 

“  Jehovah’s  will  be  done.” 

’TIS  done  in  heav’n  ;  whence  headlong  hurl’d 
Self-will  with  Satan,  fell  : 

And  mull  from  earth  be  banilh’d  too. 

Or  earth’s  another  hell ; 

Madam  !  felf-will  inflidls  your  pains ; 

Self-will’s  the  deadly  foe 

Which  deepens  all  the  difmal  lhades. 

And  points  the  lhafts  of  woe  : 

Your  debt  to  nature  fully  paid. 

Now  virtue  claims  her  due  : 

But  virtue’s  caufe  I  need  not  plead, 

’Tis  fafe  ;  I  write  to  YOU  : 

You  know,  that  virtue’s  balis  lies 
In  ever  judging  right  ; 

And  wiping  error’s  clouds  away,. 

Which  dim  the  mental  fight 

&  6  Why-' 
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Why  mourn  the  dead*?  You  wrong  the  grave. 

From  florin  that  fafe  refort ; 

We  are  Hill  tolling  out  at  fea. 

Our  admiral  in  port. 

Was  death  deny’d,  this  world,  a  fcene 
How  difmal,  and  forlorn  ? 

To  death  we  owe,  that  ’tis  to  man 
A  bleffing  to  be  born  ; 

When  every  other  blefling  fails. 

Or  fapp’d  by  flow  decay, 

Or,  florm’d  by  fudden  blafls  of  fate. 

Is  fwiftly  whirl’d  away  ; 

How  happy!  that  noflorm,  or  time, 

Of  death  can  rob  the  j uft  ? 

None  pluck  from  their  unaching  heads 
Soft  pillows  in  the  duft  ? 

WELL-PLEAS’D  to  bear  heavVs  darkefl  frown. 
Your  utroofl  power  employ  j 

’Tis  noble  chymifiry  to  turn 
Neceflity  to  joy. 

Whate’er  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

My  fate  fhall  be  my  choice  : 

Determin’d  am  I,  whiifl  1  breathe, 

To  praife  and  to  rejoice  ; 

What  ample  caufe  ?  Triumphant  hope  ! 

O  rich  eternity ! 

I  flart  not  at  a  world  in  flames. 

Charm’d  with  one  glimpfe  of  thee; 

And 
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And  thou  !  its  great  inhabitant ! 

How  glorious  doft  thou  Ihine  ? 

And  dart  thro’  forrow,  danger,  death, 
A  beam  of  joy  divine  ? 

The  void  of  joy  (with  fome  concern 
The  truth  fevere  I  tell) 

Is  an  impenitent  in  guilt, 

A  fool  or  infidel  j 

Weigh  this,  ye  pupils  of  V - taire! 

From  joylefs  murmur  free ; 

Or,  let  us  know,  which  chara&er 
Shall  crown  you  of  the  three. 

RESIGN,  refign  :  this  leflon  none 
Too  deeply  can  in ftill ; 

A  crown  has  been  refign’d  by  more. 
Than  have  refign’d  the  will ; 

Tho’  will  refign’d  the  meanefi:  makes 
Superior  in  renown. 

And  richer  in  celeltlal  eyes. 

Than  he  who  wears  a  crown  ; 

Hence,  in  the  bofom  cold  of  age. 

It  kindled  a  ftrange  aim 

To  (hine  in  fong  ;  and  bid  me  boaft 
The  #  grandeur  of  my  theme ; 


*  Page  147. 
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But  oh  !  how  far  preemption  falls 
Its  lofty  theme  below, 

Our  thoughts  in  life’s  December  freeze,. 

And  numbers  ceafe  to  flow. 

FIRST!  greateft  !  bell!  grant  what  I  wrote 
For  others,  ne’er  may  rife 

To  brand  the  writer;  thou  alone 

Canll  make  our  wifdom  wife  ; 

And  how  unwife,  how  deep  in  guilt,. 

How  infamous  the  fault  ? 

**  A  teacher  thron’d  in  pomp  of  words> 

“  Indeed,  beneath  the  taught!” 

Means  moll  infallible  to  make 
The  world  an  infidel ; 

And,  with  inftru&ions  moll  divine^, 

To  pave  a  path  to  hell ; 

O  !  for  a  clean  and  ardent  heart, 

O  !  for  a  foul  on  fire. 

Thy  praife,  begun  on  earth,  to  foundi 
Where  angels  firing  the  lyre ; 

How  cold  is  man  ?  to  him  how  hard 
(Hard,  what  moll  eafy  feems) 

“  To  fet  a  juft  efteem  on  that, 

«  Which  yet  he — moft  elteems.” 
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What  fhall  we  fay,  when  boundlefs  blifs 
Is  offer’d  to  mankind, 

And,  to  that  offer  when  a  race 
Of  rationals  is  blind  ? 

Of  human  nature  ne’er  too  high 
Are  our  ideas  wrought ; 

Of  human  merit  ne’er  too  low 
Deprefs’d  the  daring  thought.  . 


THE  END. 


***Thefirft *  *  Xmpreffion  (from  which  the  Printed  Extra&s 
were  taken)  was  given  only  to  Friends  ;  as  fuch  they  are  re¬ 
queued  to  deftroy  it ;  fince  keeping  that  out  of  fight-i*  ths- 
Writer’s  only  Apology  for  pablilhing  this. 


*  Printed  in  Quarto, 
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Q_U  E  E  N’s  DEATH, 


AND  HIS 

M  A  J  E  S  T  Y’s 

Acciiiion  to  the  Thrqni, 

SI  R,  I  have  long,  and  with  impatience,  fought. 
To  eafe  the  fullnefs  of  my  grateful  thought, 

My  fame  at  once,  and  duty  to  purfue, 

And  pleafe  the  public,  by  refpeft  to  you. 

Though  you,  long  fince  beyond  Britannia  known, 
Have  fpread  your  country’s  glory  with  your  own  ; 

To  me  you  never  did  more  lovely  Ihine, 

Than  when  fo  late  the  kindled  wrath  divine 
Quench’d  our  ambition,  in  great  Anna’s  fate, 

And  darken’d  all  the  pomp  of  human  Hate. 
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Though  you  are  rich  in  fame,  and  fame  decay, 

Tho’  rais’d  in  life,  and  greatnefs  fade  away, 

Your  ludre  brightens  :  virtue  cuts  the  gloom 
With  purer  rays,  and  fparkles  near  a  tomb. 

Know,  fir,  the  great  edeem  and  honour  due, 

I  chofe  that  moment  to  profefs  to  you, 

When  fadnefs  reign’d,  when  fortune,  fo  fevere, 

Had  warm’d  our  bofoms  to  be  moil  iincere. 

And  when  no  motives  could  have  force  to  raife 
A  ferious  value,  and  provoke  my  praife. 

But  fuch  as  rife  above,  and  far  tranfcend 
Whatever  glories  with  this  world  fhall  end, 

Then  (hining  forth,  when  deeped  lhades  lhall  blot 
The  fun’s  bright  orb,  and  Cato  be  forgot. 

I  ling — but  ah  !  my  theme  I  need  not  tell. 

See  every  eye  with  confcious  forrow  fwell : 

Who  now  to  verfe  would  raife  his  humble  voice, 

Can  only  Ihew  his  duty,  not  his  choice. 

How  great  the  weight  of  grief  our  hearts  fudain  ! 

We  languilh,  and  to  fpeak  is  to  complain. 

Let  us  look  back,  (for  who  too  oft  can  view 
That  mod  illudrious  fcene,  for  ever  New  !) 

See  all  the  feafons  Ihine  on  Anna’s  throne, 

And  pay  a  condant  ttibute,  not  their  own. 

Her  fummer’s  heats  nor  fruits  alone  bedow, 

They  reap  the  harved,  and  fubdue  the  foe  ; 

And  when  black  dorms  confefs  the  didant  fun, 

Her  winters  wear  the  wreaths,  her  fummers  won. 

Revolving 
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Revolving  pleafures  in  their  turns  appear. 

And  triumphs  are  the  produdl  of  the  year. 

To  crown  the  whole,  great  joys  in  greater  ceafe. 

And  glorious  viftory  is  loft  in  peace. 

Whence  this  profufion  on  our  favour’d  ifle  ? 

Did  partial  fortune  on  our  virtue  fmile, 

Or  did  the  fcepter,  in  great  Anna’s  hand, 

Stretch  forth  this  rich  indulgence  o’er  our  land  f 
Ungrateful  Britain  !  quit  thy  groundlefs  claim, 

Thy  queen  and  thy  good  fortune  are  the  fame. 

Hear,  with  alarms  our  trumpets  fill  the  Iky ; 

’Tis  Anna  reigns !  the  Gallic  fquadrons  fly. 

We  fpread  our  canvafs  to  the  fouthern  (hore  ; 

’Tis  Anna  reigns !  thefouth  refigns  her  (tore. 

Her  virtue  fmooths  the  tumult  of  the  main, 

And  fwells  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  flain. 
Argyle  and  Churchill  but  the  glory  (hare, 

While  millions  lie  fubdu’d  by  Anna’s  pray’r. 

How  great  her  zeal !  how  fervent  her  defire  i 
How  did  her  foul  in  holy  warmth  expire  ! 

Conftant  devotion  did  her  time  divide, 

Not  fet  returns  of  pleafure  or  of  pride. 

Not  want  of  reft  ;  or  the  fun’s  parting  ray. 

But  finifh’d  duty,  limited  the  day. 

How  fweet  fucceeding  fleep  !  what  lovely  themes 
Smil’d  in  her  thoughts,  and  foften’d  all  her  dreams ! 
Her  royal  couch  defcending  angels  fpread. 

And  join’d  their  wings  a  ftielter  o’er  her  head. 

Though 
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Though  Europe’s  wealth  and  glory  claim’d  a  part. 
Religion’s  caufe  reign’d  miftrefs  of  her  heart : 

She  faw,  and  griev’d  to  fee  the  mean  eftate 
Of  thofe  who  round  the  hallow’d  altar  wait  j 
She  Ihed  her  bounty,  pioully  profufe. 

And  thought  it  more  her  own  in  facred  ufe. 

Thus  on  his  furrow  fee  the  tiller  fland. 

And  fill  with  genial  feed  his  lavifh  hand  ; 

He  trufts  the  kindnefs  of  the  fruitful  plain, 

And  providently  fcatters  all  his  grain. 

What  ftrikes  my  fight  ?  does  proud  Augufta  rife 
New  to  behold,  and  awfully  furprife  ! 

Her  lofty  brow  more  numerous  turrets  crown. 

And  facred  domes,  on  palaces  look  down  : 

A  noble  pride  of  piety  is  fhown, 

And  temples  call:  a  luftre  on  the  throne. 

How  would  this  work  another’s  glory  raife! 

But  Anna’s  greatnefs  robs  her  of  the  praife. 

Drown’d  in  a  brighter  blaze  it  difappears, 

Who  dry’d  the  widow’s,  and  the  orphans  tears  ? 

Who  Hoop’d  from  high  to  fuccour  the  diftreft. 

And  reconcile  the  wounded  heart  to  reft  ? 

Great  in  her  goodnefs,  well  could  we  perceive, 
Whoever  fought  it  was  a  queen  that  gave. 

Misfortune  loft  her  name,  her  guiltlefs  frown 
But  made  another  debtor  to  the  crown  ; 

And  each  unfriendly  ftroke,  from  fate  we  bore, 
Became  our  title  to  the  regal  ftore. 
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Thus  injur’d  trees  adopt  a  foreign  flioot. 

And  their  wounds  blofTom  with  a  fairer  fruit. 

Ye  numbers,  who  on  your  misfortunes  thriv’d. 
When  fird  the  dreadful  blad  of  fame  arriv’d. 

Say  what  a  (hock,  what  agonies  you  felt, 

How  did  your  fouls  with  tender  anguifh  melt ! 

That  grief  which  living  Anna’s  love  fuppred, 

Shook  like  a  temped  every  grateful  bread. 

A  fecond  fate  our  finking  fortunes  try’d  ! 

A  fecond  time  our  tender  parents  dy’d  ! 

Heroes  returning  from  the  field  we  crown. 

And  deify  the  haughty  vigor’s  frown. 

His  fplendid  wealth  too  ralhly  we  admire. 

Catch  the  difeafe,  and  burn  with  equal  fire  : 

Wifely  to  fpend  is  the  great  art  of  gain  ; 

And  one  reliev’d  tranfcends  a  million  (lain. 

When  time  (hall  a(k,  where  once  Ramillia  lay. 

Or  Danube  flow’d  that  fwept  whole  troops  away, 
One  drop  of  water,  that  refrefh’d  the  dry, 

Shall  rife  a  fountain  of  eternal  joy. 

But  ah  !  to  that  unknown  and  diftant  date. 

Is  virtue’s  great  reward  pulh’d  off  by  fate  ; 

Here  random  (hafts  in  every  bread  are  found. 
Virtue  and  merit  but  provoke  the  wound. 

Augud  in  native  worth,  and  regal  date, 

Anna  fate  arbitrefs  of  Europe’s  fate  ; 

To  didant  realms  did  every  accent  fly. 

And  nations  watch’d  each  motion  of  her  eye. 
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Silent,  nor  longer  awful  to  be  feen. 

How  fmall  a  fpot  contains  the  mighty  queen  ? 

No  throng  of  fuppliant  princes  mark  the  place  ; 
Where  Britain’s  greatnefs  is  compos’d  in  peace  : 

The  broken  earth  is  fcarce  difcern’d  to  rife. 

And  a  (lone  tells  us  where  the  monarch  lies. 

Thus  end  matured  honours  of  a  crown  1 
This  is  the  lad  conclufion  of  renown  ! 

So  when  with  idle  (kill  the  wanton  boy 
Breathes  through  his  tube  ;  he  fees,  with  eager  joy. 
The  trembling  bubble,  in  its  ridng  fmall ; 

And  by  degrees  expands  the  glittering  ball. 

But  when,  to  full  perfedlion  blown,  it  flies 
High  in  the  air,  and  fliines  in  various  dyes, 

The  little  monarch,  with  a  falling  tear, 

Sees  his  world  burd  at  once,  and  difappear. 

’Tis  not  in  forrow  to  reverfe  our  doom. 

No  groans  unlock  th’ inexorable  tomb! 

Why  then  this  fond  indulgence  of  our  woe  ! 

What  fruit  can  rife,  or  what  advantage  flow  ! 

Yes,  this  advantage;  from  our  deep  didrefs 
We  learn  how  much  in  George  the  Gods  can  blefs. 
Had  a  Iefs  glorious  princefs  left  the  throne. 

But  half  the  hero  had  at  fird  been  (hown  : 

An  Anna  falling  all  the  king  employs. 

To  vindicate  from  guilt  our  liflng  joys  : 

Our  joys  arife,  and  innocently  (hine, 

Aufpicious  monarch  !  what  a  praife  is  thine  ? 

Welcome, 
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Welcome,  great  ftranger,  to  Britannia’s  throne  I 
Nor  let  thy  country  think  thee  all  her  own. 

Of  thy  delay  how  oft  did  we  complain  ! 

Our  hopes  reach’d  out,  and  met  thee  on  the  main. 
With  pray’r  we  fmooth  the  billows  for  thy  fleet ; 

With  ardent  wiihes  fill  thy  fwelling  {heet; 

And  when  thy  foot  took  place  on  Albion’s  fhore. 

We  bending  blefs’d  the  Gods,  and  afk’d  no  more. 
What  hand  but  thine  Ihould  conquer  and  compofe. 
Join  thofe  whom  intereft  joins,  and  chafe  our  foes  i 
Repel  the  daring  youth’s  prefumptuous  aim, 

And  by  his  rival’s  greatnefs  give  him  fame  ? 

Now  in  fome  foreign  court  he  may  fit  down. 

And  quit  without  a  blufli,  the  Britifh  crown. 

Secure  his  honour,  tho’  he  lofe  his  ftore. 

And  take  a  lucky  moment  to  be  poor. 

Nor  think,  great  fir,  now  firft,  at  this  late  hour. 
In  Britain’s  favour,  you  exert  your  power  ; 

To  us,  far  back  in  time,  I  joy  to  trace 
The  numerous  tokens  of  your  princely  grace. 
Whether  you  chufe  to  thunder  on  the  Rhine, 

Infpire  grave  councils,  or  in  courts  to  fliine ; 

In  the  more  fcenes  your  genius  was  difplay’d. 

The  greater  debt  was  on  Britannia  laid : 

They  allconfpir’d  this  mighty  man  to  raife. 

And  your  new  fubjedts  proudly  (hare  the  praife. 

All  (hare ;  but  may  not  we  have  leave1  to  boafl: 
That  we  contemplate,  and  enjoy  it  moll  ? 

This  ancient  nurfe  of  arts,  indulg’d  by  fate 
On  gentle  Ifis’  bank,  a  calm  retreat. 

You  V.  L 
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For  many  rolling  ages juftly  fam’d. 

Has  through  the  world  her  loyalty  proclaim’d  ; 
And  often  pour’d  (too  well  the  truth  is  known!) 
Her  blood  and  treafure  to  fupport  the  throne  ! 
For  England’s  church  her  lateft  accents  drain’d. 
And  freedom  with  her  dying  hand  retain’d; 

No  wonder  then  her  various  ranks  agree 
In  all  the  fervencies  of  zeal,  for  thee. 

What  tho’  thy  birth  a  diftant  kingdom  boad. 
And  feas  divide  thee  from  the  Bri:i(h  coaft? 
The  crown’s  impatient  to  inclofe  thy  head ; 
Why  day  thy  feet  ?  the  cloth  of  gold  is  fpread. 
Our  drift  obedience  thro’  the  world  fhall  tell 
That  king’s  a  Briton,  who  can  govern  well 
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WIT H  invocations  fome  their  breafts  inflame  ; 
I  need  no  mufe,  a  Walpole  is  my  theme. 

Ye  mighty  dead,  ye  garter’d  Tons  of  praife  ! 

Our  morning  liars !  our  boaft  in  former  days ! 

Which  hovering  o’er,  your  purple  wings  difplay. 
Lur’d  by  the  pomp  of  this  diftinguilh’d  day, 

Stoop,  and  attend  :  by  one,  the  knee  be  bound  ; 
One,  throw  the  mantle’s crimfon  folds  around  ; 

By  that,  the  fword  on  his  proud  thigh  be  plac’d  ; 
This,  clafp  the  diamond-girdle  round  his  waifl: ; 

His  breaft,  with  rays,  let  juft  Godolphin  fpread  ; 
Wife  Burleigh  plant  the  plumage  on  his  head  ; 

And  Edward  own,  fince  firft  he  fixt  the  race,. 

None  preft  fair  glory  with  a  fwifter  pace,. 

L  3. 
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When  fate  would  call  feme  mighty  genius  forth 
To  wake  a  drooping  age  to  godlike  worth, 

Or  aid  fome  favourite  king’s  illuftrious  toil, 

Jt  bids  his  blood  with  generous  ardour  boil  j 
His  blood,  from  virtue’s  celebrated  fource. 

Pour’d  down  the  keep  of  time,  a  lengthen’d  courfe  ; 
That  men  prepar’d  may  jull  attention  pay. 

Warn’d  by  the  dawn  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 

When  all  the  fcatter’d  merits  of  his  line 
Collected  to  a  point,  incenfely  Ihine. 

See,  Britain,  fee  thy  Walpole  Ihine  from  far, 

His  azure  ribbon,  and  his  radiant  ftar; 

A  ftar  that,  with  aufpicious  beams,  (hall  guide 
Thy  vefi'el  fafe,  through  fortune’s  rougheft  tide. 

If  peace  ftill  fmiles,  by  this,  (hall  commerce  (leer 
A  finifti’d  courfe,  in  triumph  round  the  fphere  j 
And  gathering  tribute  from  each  diftant  fhore, 

In  Britain’s  lap,  the  world’s  abundance  pour. 

If  war’s  ordain’d,  this  ftar  (hall  dart  its  beams 
Thro’  that  black  cloud,  which  riling  from  the  T  hames, 
With  thunder,  form’d  of  Brunfvvick’s  wrath,  is  fent 
To  claim  the  feas,  and  awe  the  continent. 

This  (hail  diredt  it,  where  the  bolt  to  throw, 

A  ftar  for  us,  a  comet  to  the  foe. 

At  this  the  mufe  (h  ill  kindle,  and  afpire  : 

My  bread,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 

The  ftreams  of  royal  bounty,  turn’d  by  thee, 

Refrelh  the  dry  domains  of  poefy. 
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My  fortune  fhews,  when  arts  are  Walpole’s  care. 
What  flender  worth  forbids  us  to  defpair : 

Be  this  thy  partial  fmile  from  cenfure  free  j 
*Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

Since  Brunfwick’s  fmile  has  authoriz’d  my  mufe, 
Chafte  be  her  conduft,  and  fublime  her  views. 

Falfe  praifes  are  the  whoredoms  of  the  pen, 

Which  proftitute  fair  fame  to  worthlefs  men  ; 

This  prophanation  of  cdeftial  fire, 

Makes  fools  defpife,  what  wife  men  fbould  admire. 
Let  thofe  I  praife,  to  diftant  times  be  known. 

Not  by  their  author’s  merit,  but  their  own* 

If  others  think  the  talk  is  hard,  to  weed 
From  verfe,  rank  flattery’s  vivacious  feed. 

And  rooted  deep ;  one  means  muft  fet  them  free; 
Patron  !  and  patriot !  let  them  flng  of  thee. 

While  vulgar  trees  ignobler  honours  wear. 

Nor  thofe  retain,  when  winter  chills  the  year ; 

The  generous  Orange,  favourite  of  the  fun, 

With  vigorous  charms  can  thro’  the  feafons  run  ; 
Defies  the  ftorm  with  her  tenacious  green  ; 

And  flowers  and  fruits  in  rival  pomp  are  feen  : 
Where  blofloms  fall,  ftill  fairer  bloffoms  fpring ; 
And  midfl  their  fweets  the  feather’d  poets  ling. 

On  Walpole,  thus,  may  pleas’d  Britannia  view 
At  once  her  ornament,  and  profit  too; 

The  fruit  of  fervice,  and  the  bloom  of  fame. 
Matur’d,  and  gilded  by  the  royal  beam. 
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Ke  when  the  nipping  blafts  of  envy  rife. 

Its  guilt  can  pity,  and  its  rage  defpife  ; 

Lets  fall  no  honours,  but  fecurely  great 
Unfaded  holds  the  colour  of  his  fate  ; 

No  winter  knows,  though  ru fling  fadions  prcL  ; 

By  wifdom  deeply  rooted  in  fuccefs  ; 

*  One  glory  (hed,  a  brighter  is  difplay’d  ; 

And  the  charm’d  mufes  fhelter  in  his  lhade. 

O  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 

In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name  1 

Thy  name  in  view,  no  rights  of  verfe  I  plead. 

But  what  chafte  truth  indites,  old  time  lhall  read. 

“  Behold!  a  man  of  ancient  faith,  and  blood, 

“  Which,  foon,  beat  high  for  arts,  and  public-good  j 
*•'  Whofe  glory  great,  but  natural  appears, 

“  The  genuine  growth  of  fervices  and  years  j 
“  No  fudden  exhalation  drawn  on  high, 

“  And  fondly  gilt  by  partial  rr.ajefty ; 

“  One  bearing  greateft  toils,  with  greateft  eafe, 

“  One  born  to  ferve  us,  and  yet  born  to  pleafe  : 

“  Whom,  while  our  rights  in  equal  fcales  he  lays, 

“  The  prince  may  truft,  and  yet  the  people  praife ; 

“  His  genius  ardent,  yet  his  judgment  clear, 

“  His  tongue  is  flowing,  and  his  heart  flncere, 

“  His  council  guides,  his  temper  chears  our  ifle. 

And  finding,  gives  three  kingdoms  caufe  to  fmile.” 

Joy  then  to  Britain,  bleft  with  fuch  a  fon, 

To  Walpole  joy,  by  whom  the  prize  is  won  ; 

*  Knight  of  the  Bath,  ?nd  then  of  the  Garter, 
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Who  nobly-confcious  meets  the  fmiles  of  fate,. 
True  greatnefs  lies  in  daring  to  be  great. 

Let  daftard  fouls,  or  affeftation  run 

To  lhades,  nor  wear  bright  honours  fairly  won  ; 

Such  men  prefer,  milled  by  falfe  applaufe. 

The  pride  of  modefty  to  virtue’s  caufe. 

Honours,  which  make  the  face  of  virtue  fair, 

’Tis  great  to  merit,  and  ’tis  wife  to  wear; 

’Tis  holding  up  the  prize  to  public  view. 

Confirms  grown  virtue,  and  inflames  the  new 
Heightens  the  luftre  of  our  age  and  clime. 

And  fheds  rich  feeds  of  worth  for  future  time. 

Proud  chiefs  alone,  in  fields  of  {laughter  fam’dv. 
Of  old,  this  azure  bloom  of  glory  claim’d,  * 

As  when  Hern  Ajax  pour’d  a  purple  flood. 

The  violet  rofe,  fair  daughter  of  his  blood. 

Now  rival  wifdom  dares  the  wreath  divide. 

And  both  Minervas  rife  in  equal  pride; 
Proclaiming  loud,  a  monarch  fills  the  throne; 

Who  Ihines  illuftrious  not  in  wars  alone. 

Let  fame  look  lovely  in  Britannia’s  eyes ;. 

They  coldly  court  defert,  who  fame  defpile. 

For  what’s  ambition,  but  fair  virtue’s  fail  ? 

And  what  applaufe,  but  her  propitious  gale  ! 

When  fvvell’d  wi;h  that,  fhe  fleets  before  the  wind 
To  glorious  aims,  as  to  the  port  defign’d  ; 

When  chain’d,  without  it,  to  the  labouring  oar, 
She  toils!  flie  pants!  nor  gains  the  flying  ftiore. 
From  her  fublime  purfuits,  or  turn’d  afide 
By  blafls  of  envy,  or  by  fortune’s  tide: 

For  one  that  has  fucceeded  ten  are  loft. 

Of  equal  talents,  ere  they  make  the  coaft. 
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Then  let  renown  to  worth  divine  incite, 

With  all  her  beams,  but  throw  thofe  beams  aright. 
Then  merit  droops,  and  genius  downward  tends. 
When  godlike  glory,  like  our  land,  defcends. 

Cuftom,  the  garter  long  confin’d  to  few, 

And  gave  to  birth,  exalted  virtue’s  due  : 

Walpole  has  thrown  the  proud  enclofure  down  ; 

And  high  defert  embraces  fair  renown. 

Though  rival’d,  let  the  peerage  fmilingfee 
(Smiling,  in  juftice  to  their  own  degree,) 

This  proud  reward  by  majefty  bellow’d 
On  worth  like  that,  whence  fi rft  the  peerage  flowed. 
From  frowns  of  fate  Britannia’s  blifs  to  guard, 

Let  fubjedts  merit,  and  let  kings  reward. 

Gods  are  moft  Gods  by  giving  to  excel, 

A.nd  kings  moft  like  them,  by  rewarding  well. 

Though  ftrong  the  twanging  nerve,  and  drawn  aright. 
Short  is  the  winged  arrow’s  upward  flight  ; 

But  if  an  eagle  it  transfix  on  high. 

Lodg’d  in  the  wound,  it  foars  into  the  Iky. 

Thus  while  I  ling  thee  with  unequal  lays, 

And  wound  perhaps  that  worth  I  mean  to  praife  ; 

Yet  I  tranfcend  myfelf,  I  rife  in  fame. 

Not  lifted  by  my  genius,  but  my  theme. 

No  more  :  for  in  this  dread  fufpence  of  fate, 

Now  kingdoms  flufiuate,  and  in  dark  debate. 

Weigh  peace  and  war,  now  Europe’s  eyes  are  bent 
On  mighty  Brunfwick,  for  the  great  event, 

Brunfwick  of  kings  the  terror  or  defence  ! 

Who  dares" detain  thee  at  a  world’s  expe«ce  ? 
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TH  O’  ftrength  of  genius,  by  experience  taught,. 
Gives  thee  to  found  the  depths  of  human 
thought, 

To  trace  the  various  workings  of  the  mind, 

And  rule  the  fecret  fprings,  that  rule  mankind  ; 

(Rare  gift !)  yet,  Walpole,  wilt  thou  condefcend^ 

To  liflen,  if  thy  unexperienc’d  friend 
Can  ought  of  ufe  impart,  tho’  void  of  (kill,, 

And  win  attention  by  (incere  good  will ; 

For  friendship,  fometimes,  want  of  parts  fupplies. 
The  heart  may  furnifh  what  the  head  denies. 


*  This  piece  was  written  by  Mr.  Doddington,  afterwards  Lord 
Me'.comb  Regis. 
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As  when  the  rapid  Rhone,  o’erfwelling  tides, 

To  grace  old  Ocean’s  court,  in  triumph  rides, 

Tho’  rich  his  fource,  he  drains  a  thoufand  fprings. 
Nor  fcorns  the  tribute  each  fmall  riv’let  brings. 

So  thou  (halt,  hence,  abforb  each  feeble  ray. 

Each  dawn  of  meaning,  in  thy  brighter  day  ; 

Shalt  like,  or,  where  thou  can’ft  not  like,  excufe. 

Since  no  mean  interefllhall  prophane  the  mufe, 

No  malice,  wrapt  in  truth’s  difguife,  offend. 

Nor  flattery  taint  the  freedom  of  the  friend. 

"When  fir  ft  a  generous  mind  furveys  the  great, 

And  views  the  crowds  that  on  their  fortune  wait ; 
Pleas’d  with  the  fhow  (tho’  little  underftood) 

He  only  feeks  the  Power,  to  do  the  Good  ; 

Thinks,  till  he  tries,  ’tis  godlike  to  difpofe, 

And  gratitude  ftill  fprings,  where  bounty  fows ; 

That  every  grant  fincere  affediion  wins. 

And  where  our  wants  have  end,  our  love  begins : 

But  thofe  who  long  the  paths  of  ftate  have  trod, 

Learn  from  the  clamours  of  the  murmuring  crowd, 
Which  cramm’d,  yet  craving  ftill,  their  gates  befiege, 
’Tis  eafier  far  to  give,  than  to  oblige. 

This  of  thy  condudl  feems  the  niceft  part, 

The  chief  perfedlion  of  the  ftatefman’s  art,, 

To  give  to  fair  affent  a  fairer  face. 

Or  foften  a  refufal  into  grace; 

But  few  theie  are  that  can  be  truly  kind, 

Or  know  to  fix  their  favours  on  the  mind ; 
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Hence  fome,  whene’er  they  would  oblige,  offend. 

And  while  they  make  the  fortune,  lofe  the  friend; 

Still  give,  unthank’d,  itill  fquander,  not  bellow, 

For  great  men  want  not,  What  to  give,  but  How. 

The  race  of  men  that  follow  courts,  ’tis  true, 

Think  All  they  get,  and  more  than  All,  their  due  ; 
Still  afk,  but  ne’er  confult  their  own  deferts. 

And  meafure  by  their  intereft,  not  their  parts: 

From  this  miftake  fo  many  men  we  fee. 

But  ill  become  the  thing  they  wilh’d  to  be; 

Hence  difcontent,  and  frelh  demands  arife. 

More  power,  more  favour  in  the  great  man’s  eyes ; 

All  feel  a  want,  tho’  none  the  caufe  fufpedfs. 

But  hate  their  patron,  for  their  own  defefts ; 

Such  none  can  pleafe,  but  who  reforms  their  hearts., 
And,  when  he  gives  them  places,  gives  them  parts. 

As  thefe  o’erprize  their  worth,  fo  ure  the  great 
May  fell  their  favour  at  too  dear  a  rate  ; 

When  merit  pines,  while  clamour  is  preferr’d. 

And  long  attachment  waits  among  the  herd; 

When  no  diftiriftion,  where  difiinftion’s  due, 

Marks  from  the  many,  the  fuperior  few  ; 

When  flrong  cabal  conftrains  them  to  be  juft, 

And  makes  them  give  at  laft — becaufe  they  mufl^ 
What  hopes  that  men  of  real  worth  fhould  prize. 

What  neither  friendfhip  gives,  nor  merit  buys ; 

The  Man  who  juftly  o’er  the  Whole  prefides, 

His  well  weigh’d  choice,  with  wife  affe&ion  guides ; 

Knows 
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Knows  when  to  Hop  with  grace,  and  when  advance,. 
Nor  gives  thro’  importunity,  or  chance  ; 

But  thinks  how  little  gratitude  is  ow’d. 

When  favours  are  extorted,  not  bellow’d. 

When  fafe  on  fiiore  ourfelves,  we  fee  the  crowd 
Surround  the  great,  importunate,  and  loud  ; 

Thro’  fuch  a  tumult,  ’tis  no  eafy  talk 
To  drive  the  man  of  real  worth  to  alk  : 

Surrounded  thus,  and  giddy  with  the  Ihow,. 

’Tis  hard  for  great  men,  rightly  to  bellow  ; 

From  hence  fo  few  are  IkilPd,  in  either  cafe, 

To  aik.with  dignity,  or  give  with  grace. 

Sometimes  the  great,  feduc’d  by  love  of  parts, 
Confult  our  genius,  and  negledt  our  hearts  ; 

Pleas’d  with  the  glittering  fparks,  that  genius  flings,. 
They  lift  us,  towering  on  their  eagle's  wings, 

Mark  out  the  flights,  by  which  theinfelves  begun. 
And  teach  our  dazzled  eyes  to  bear  the  fun  ; 

Till  we  forget  the  hand  that  made  us  great. 

And  grow  to  envy,  not  to  emulate  : 

To  emulate,  a  generous  warmth  implies. 

To  reach  the  virtues,  that  make  great  men  rife  ; 

But  envy  wears  a  mean  malignant  face, 

And  aims  not  at  their  virtues — but  their  place. 

Such  to  oblige,  how  vain  is  the  pretence ! 

When  every  favour  is  a  frefh  offence. 

By  which  fuperior  power  is  flill  imply’d. 

And,  while  it  helps  their  fortune,  hurts  their  pride. 

r  Slight 
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Slight  is  the  hate,  neglect  or  hardlhips  breed; 
Butthofe  who  hate  from  envy,  hate  indeed. 

“  Since  fo  perplex’d  the  choice,  whom  fhall  we 
truft  ?” 

Methinks  I  hear  thee  cry  ? — The  brave  and  juft,. 

The  man  by  no  mean  fears,  or  hopes  control’d. 

Who  ferves  thee  from  affe&ion,  not  for  gold. 

We  love  the  honeft,  and  efteem  the  brave, 

Defpife  the  coxcomb,  but  deteft  the  knave  ; 

No  (hew  of  parts  the  truly  wife  feduce. 

To  think  that  knaves  can  be  of  real  ufe. 

The  man,  who  contradidls  the  public  voice. 

And  ftrives  to  dignify  a  worthlefs  choice. 

Attempts  a  talk,  that  on  that  choice  reflects, 

And  lends  us  light  to  point  out  new  defects. 

One  worthlefs  man,  that  gains  what  he  pretends, 
Difgufts  a  thoufand  unpretending  friends; 

And  fince  no  art  can  make  a  counterpafs, 

Or  add  the  weight  of  gold  to  mimick  brafs. 

When  princes  to  bad  ore  their  imagine  join, 

They  more  debafe  the  ftamp  than  raife  the  coin. 

Be  thine  the  care,  true  merit  to  reward. 

And  gain  the  good — nor  will  that  talk  be  hard  ; 

Souls  form’d  alike,  fo  quick  by  nature  blend. 

An  honeft  man  is  more  than  half  thy  friend. 

Him,  no  mean  views,  or  hafte  to  rife,  fhall  fway, 
Thy  choice  to  fully,  or  thy  trull  betray  : 

Ambition,  here,  Avail  at  due  diftance  Hand  ; 

Nor  is  wit  dangerous  in  an  honeft  hand  : 


Eefides, 


T  O* 
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Befides,  if  failings  at  the  bottom  lie. 

We  view  thofe  failings  with  a  lover’s  eye  ; 

Tho’  fmall  his  genius,  let  him  do  his  beft, 
Ourwilhes  and  belief  fupply  the  reft. 

Let  others  barter  fervile  faith  for  gold. 

His  friendlhip  is  not  to  be  bought,  or  fold  : 

Fierce  oppofition  he,  unmov’d,  fhall  face, 

Modeft  in  favour,  daring  in  difgrace. 

To  Ihare  thy  adverfe  fate  alone,  pretend  ; 

In  power,  a  fervant ;  out  of  power,  a  friend. 

Here  pour  thy  favours  in  an  ample  flood, 

Indulge  thy  boundlefs  thirft  of  doing  good  ; 

Nor  think  that  good  to  him  alone  confin’d  j 
Such  to  oblige,  is  to  oblige  mankind. 

If  thus  thy  mighty  mafter’s  Heps  thou  trace,. 

The  brave  to  cherifh,  and  tfye  good  to  grace  ; 
Long  {halt  thou  ftand  from  rage  and  faflion  free,. 
And  teach  us  long  to  love  the  King,  thro’  thee: 
Or,  fall  a  vidim  dangerous  to  the  foe, 

And  make  him  tremble,  when  he  ftrikes  the  blow, 
While  honour,  gratitude,  afledion  join 
To  deck  thy  clofe,  and  brighten  thy  decline  ; 
(Illuftrious  doom  !)  the  great,  when  thus  difplac’d,. 
With  friendlhip  guarded,  and  with  virtue  grac’d. 

In  awful  ruin,  like  Rome’s  fenate,  fall, 

The  prey,  and  worlhip  of  the  wondering  Gaul, 

No  doubt  to  genius  fome  reward  is  due, 
(Excluding  that  were  fatirzing  you  ;) 

But  yet,  believe  thy  undefigning  friend, 

When  truth  and  genius  for  thy  choice  contend,. 


Tho’ 
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Tho’  both  have  weight  when  in  the  balance  call. 
Let  probity  be  firft,  and  parts  the  laft. 

On  thefe  foundations  if  thou  dai ’fl.be  great, 
And  check  the  growth  of  folly  and  deceit ; 

When  party  rage  lhall  droop  thro’  length  of  days 
And  calumny  be  ripen’d  into  praife, 

Then  future  times  (hall  to  thy  worth  allow 
That  fame,  which  envy  would  call  flattery  Now. 

Thus  far  my  zeal,  tho’  for  the  talk  unfit, 

Has  pointed  out  the  rocks  where  others  fplit ; 

By  that  infpir’d,  tho’  flranger  to  the  Nine, 

And  negligent  of  any  fame - but  thine, 

I  take  the  friendly,  but  fuperfluous  part ; 

You  aft  from  nature  what  I  teach  from  art. 
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OLD  MAN’s  RELAPSE, 

Verfes  occafioned  by  the  foregoing 
E  P  I  S  T  L  E. 

— — — rSopitos  fufeitat  Ignej,  Virs, 

I. 

FROM  man’s  too  curious  and  impatient  fight, 

The  future,  heaven  involves  in  thickeft  night. 
Credit  grey  hairs  t  Tho’  freedom  much  we  boaft, 
Some  lead  perform,  what  they  determine  mod. 

What  fudden  changes  our  refolves  betray  ? 
To-morrow  is  a  fatire  on  to-day. 

And  (hews  its  weaknefs.  Whom  fhal'l  men  believe, 
When  conftantly  tbemfelves,  themteives  deceive  i 

II. 

Long  had  I  bid  my  once-lov’d  mule  adieu  ; 

You  warm  old  3gej  my  paffion  burns  anew. 
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How  fweet  your  verfe  ?  How  great  your  force  of 
mind  ? 

What  power  of  words  ?  What  fkill  in  dark  mankind  ? 
Polite  the  conduft  ;  generous  the  defign  ; 

And  Beauty  files,  and  Strength  fuftains  each  line. 
Thus  Mars  and  Venus  are,  once  more,  befet  j 
Your  wit  has  caught  them  in  its  golden  het. 

nr. 

But  what  ftrikes  home  with  moft  exalted  grace 
Is,  haughty  Genius  taught  to  know  its  place  { 

And,  where  worth  Ihines,  its  humbled  creft  to  bend, 
With  zeal  devoted  to  that  godlike  end. 

When  we  difcern  fo  rich  a  vein  of  fenfe. 

Thro*  the  fmooth  flow  of  pureft  eloquence  j 
*Tis  like  the  limpid  fireams  of  Tagus  rowl’d 
O’er  boundlefs  wealth,  o’er  {hining  beds  of  gold. 

IV. 

But  whence  fo  finilh’d,  fo  refin’d  a  piece? 

The  tongue  denies  it  to  old  Rome  and  Greece  } 

The  Genius  bids  the  moderns  doubt  their  claim, 

And  flowly  take  poflefiion  of  the  fame. 

But  I  nor  know,  nor  care  by  whom  ’twas  writ. 

Enough  for  me  that  ’tis  from  human  wit. 

That  fooths  my  pride  ;  All  glory  in  the  pen 
Which  has  done  honour  to  the  race  of  men. 


V.  Bui 
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V. 

But  this  have  others  done  ;  a  like  applaufe 
An  ancient  and  a  *  modern  Horace  draws. 

But  they  to  glory  by  degrees  arofe, 

Meridian  luftre  you,  at  once,  difclofe. 

’Tis  continence  of  mind,  unknown  before. 

To  write  fo  well,  and  yet  to  write  no  more. 

More  bright  renown  can  human  nature  claim. 
Than  to  deferve,  and  fly  immortal  fame  i 

'  VI. 

Next  to  the  godlike  praife  of  writing  well. 

Is  on  that  praife  with  juft  delight  to  dwell. 

Or  to  fome  God  my  drooping  foul  to  raife  ! 

That  I  might  imitate,  as  well  as  praife ; 

For  all  commend  :  Ev’n  foes  your  fame  confefs ; 
Nor  would  Auguftus’  age  have  priz’d  it  lefs ; 

An  age,  which  had  not  held  its  pride  fo  long, 
But  for  the  want  of  fo  compleat  a  fong. 

VII. 

A  golden  period  (hall  from  you  commence  ; 
Peace  fhall  be  fign’d  ’tvvixt  wit  and  manly  fenfe  ; 
Whether  your  genius,  or  your  rank  they  view, 
The  mufes  find  their  Hallifax  in  you. 

Like  him  fucceed !  nor  think  my  zeal  is  fhewn 
For  you  ;  ’tis  Britain’s  intereft,  not  your  own  : 
For  lofty  ftations  are  but  golden  fnares 
Which  tempt  the  great  to  fall  in  love  with  cares. 


*  Boileau. 
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VIII. 

I  would  proceed,  but  age  has  chill’d  my  vein, 

’Twas  a  Ihort  fever,  and  I’m  cool  again. 

Though  life  I  hate,  methinks  I  cou’d  renew 
Its  taftelefs,  painful  courfe  to  fing  of  you. 

When  fuch  the  fubjefi,  who  {hall  curb  his  flight  ? 
When  fuch  your  genius,  who  {hall  dare  to  write  ? 

In  pure  refpedl  I  give  my  rhyming  o’er. 

And  to  commend  you  moll,  commend  no  more. 

IX. 

Adieu,  whoe’er  thou  art !  on  death’s  pale  coaft 
E’er  long  I’ll  talk  thee  o’er  with  Dryden’s  ghoft  ; 
The  bard  will  fmile.  A  lafl,  a  long  farewell ! 
Henceforth  I  hide  me  in  my  dulky  cell  ; 

There  wait  the  friendly  ftroke  that  fets  me  free. 

And  think  of  immortality  and  thee  ■  — 

My  ftrains  are  number’d  by  the  tuneful  Nine  ; 

Each  maid  prefents  her  thanks,  and  all  prelent  thee 
mine.  , 
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An  APOLOGY  for  PRINCES; 

OR,  THE 

Reverence  due  to  Government, 


A 

SERMON 

PREACHED  AT 

St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter, 

Before  the  Honourable 

HOUSE  of  COMMONS, 


January  the  30th,  1728-9. 


Veneris  3L0  die  Januarii,  1728 


Ordered, 

HAT  the  Thanks  of  this  Houfe  be  given 


JL  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young,  for  the 
Sermon  by  him  preached  before  this  Houfe  Yefter- 
day,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Wedminfter ;  and  that  he 
be  defired  to  print  the  fame,  and  that  Mr.  Dodding- 
ton,  Mr.  Cary,  and  Mr.  Gibfon,  do  acquaint  him 
therewith. 


E.  Stables. 
Cl.  Dom.  Com. 


X"! . ! . ! . S . ;■•-! . f . I . i-XXi . Hr\ . H . I . 


T  O  T  H  £ 

MEMBERS 

Of  the  Honourable 

HOUSE  of  COMMONS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

AN  apology  for  princes  may  depend  on 
your  loyalty  for  protection  ;  and  the  re¬ 
verence  for  government,  is  a  reverence  for  you. 
But  while  I  mention  your  dignity,  I  may  feem 
to  forget  it,  by  prefuming  to  fpeak  to  thofe  to 
whofe  deliberations  the  princes  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  liften  with  attention,  and,  we  hope,  at 
this  junCture,  with  awe:  with  awe  will  they 
ever  liften,  while  your  country  with  love  :  you 
fhall  ever  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  while  dear  to  the  hearts  of  your  own  ; 
fo  long  fhall  you  Paine  forth  the  pure  fountain 
of  law;  the  firm  patrons  of  liberty;  the  faith- 
Vol.  V.  M  ful 
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ful  council  of  the  crown  ;  the  bright  example 
of  loyalty;  the  dread  of  foreign  powers;  the 
rivals  of  ancient  worth ;  and  the  pattern  of 
that  to  come;  or,  in  one  plain  expreflion, 
honeft  men. 

Law  is  the  reftraint  of  appetite,  and  defends 
us  from  ourfelves  ;  liberty  is  the  reftraint  of 
power,  and  defends  us  from  the  tyranny  of 
princes;  council  is  the  reftraint  of  error,  and 
defends  us  from  their  miftakes;  loyalty  is  the 
reftraint  of  difobedience,  and  defends  us  from 
miftaken  liberty;  awe  abroad  is  the  reftraint  of 
ambition,  and  defends  the  rights  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  or  the  balance  of  Europe;  imitation  of 
ancient  worth  is  the  reftraint  of  felf-love,  and 
defends  us  from  any  private  ends  ;  your  {land¬ 
ing  forth  the  patterns  of  worth  to  come,  is 
the  reftraint  of  time’s  dominion  over  you,  and 
carries  on  your  title  to  {hare  in  the  glories 
which  fhall  arife  hereafter;  the  charadter  of 
honeft  men,  comprehends  the  whole.  That 
gives  great  authority  where  there  is  not  great 
ability,  and  where  there  is,  breathes  fomething 
divine. 

From  integrity  of  heart,  our  national  cha- 
xacleriftic,  rife  honour  and  privilege,  your 
eftablilhed  claim:  for  fomething  thofe  words 
*nuft  import,  which  men  with  a  fafe  confcience 

8  can 
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can  receive,  and  enjoy  ;  honour,  therefore  muft 
imply  defert;  privilege,  an  engagement  in,  and 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  Honour,  then, 
is  the  bloom,  and  privilege  the  fence  of  merit : 
a  fence  thrown  round  it  by  law,  that  it  may 
flourifli  unmolefted,  and  put  forth  the  more 
numerous  benefits  for  the  common  weal.  Thus, 
while  fhrubs  are  left  naked,  the  found-hearted 
oak  is  flieltered  in  its  growth,  that  it  may 
thrive  uninjured,  and  anfwer  our  various  de¬ 
mands  on  the  peculiar  ufefulnefs  of  that  truly 
Britifli  tree.  Nor  can  that  tree  be  thought  an 
improper  emblem  of  Britifli  fenates,  which  has 
flieltered  a  *  prince  in  its  branches;  which 
prote£ls  the  people  with  its  lhade  ;  and 
which  commands  the  Teas  in  commerce,  and 
in  war. 

The  Roman  fenate  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
for  an  aflembly  of  Gods.  You,  (and  to  your 
honour  I  fpeak  it)  are  delegates  from,  and  mi- 
nifters  for  the  loom,  the  anvil,  the  anchor, 
and  the  plough.  Thefe,  and  all  other  trades, 
arts,  and  profeffions,  lay  their  fortunes,  lives, 
families,  liberty,  and  religion  in  your  hands ; 
all  they  have  received  from  God,  they  en- 
trufl;  to  mortal  men;  and  thus  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  immortal,  by  hold- 

#  Charles  the  Second, 

M  2  ing 
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ing  facred  the  vaft  depofit,  and  proving 
worthy  the  confummate  confidence  repofechin 

them. 

I  fpeak  with  freedom;  for  whatever  may  be 
faid  with  decency  to  parents,  who  gave  us  be¬ 
ing,  or  to  friends,  who  promote  our  fortunes, 
is  not  improper  to  the  truftees,  and  guardians  of 
both.  "Who  dares  to  mean,  what  he  dares 
not  i'peak  ?  And  to  whom  fhall  we  fpeak  with 
liberty,  if  not  to  the  great  prote&ors,  and  the 
great  examples  of  it? 

For  were  it  poflible  for  any  in  a  Britifh  fe- 
nate  to  fpeak  under  awe,  referve,  or  reftraint 
from  aught  but  decency,  and  truth;  he  would 
give  a  fpecimen  of  that  evil,  againft  which  we 
fly  to  him  for  protedlion.  He  is  no  fenator, 
who  dares  not  fpeak  what  he  thinks:  he  is  no 
Patriot,  who  dares  not  a£t  what  he  fpeaks :  he 
is  no  Briton,  who  dares  not  add,  and  fpeak 
what  is  right,  with  a  noble  opennefs  of  heart, 
and  intrepid  firmnefs  of  hand,  beyond  that  of 
other  nations  ;  or  we  have  long  been  flattered 
by  others,  and  ourfelves. 

Long  has  the  Britifh  fenate  been  reputed  the 
moft  powerful  aflembly  in  the  world.  And 
why?  becaufe  the  moll  free;  for  power  and 
freedom  are  one.  And  becaufe  the  moft  free, 
therefore,  likewife  is  the  Britifh  fenate  the 
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faireft  ftage  for  great  abilities;  on  which  a  Tul- 
ly  might  have  found  full  fcope  for  his  elo¬ 
quence,  a  Caefar  for  his  ambition,  as  long  as 
ambition  was  a  virtue  in  him.  It  is  the  feat 
of  Eloquence,  becaufe  the  feat  of  Libert)7,  that 
parent  of  Eloquence  through  all  ages  paft,  and 
which  muft  be  fo,  through  all  to  come.  How 
prudent,  then,  how  juft,  how  grateful  your  de¬ 
fence  of  that  liberty,  which  is  the  ftngle 
fource  of  your  power  to  defend  it ;  the  nobleft 
fubjedt  to  difplay  that  power  ;  and  when  dis¬ 
played  at  full,  its  molt  important  and  adequate 
reward  ?  Like  the  dominion  of  the  feas,  it  fe- 
cures  all  other  bleffings  to  you;  and,  to 
what  is  dearer,  your  country.  But  liberty, 
and  diffolution  of  manners  in  a  nation,  cannot 
be  long  compatible:  if  a  vicious  people  are  not 
Haves,  the  courfe  of  nature  is  fufpended  in  their 
favour;  they  are  miraculoufly  fafe.  A  flame 
is  in  the  bufh,  and  the  bufh  is  not  confumed. 
Legiflators,  therefore,  cannot  too  carefully  pro¬ 
vide  'for  virtue,  though  temporal  advantages 
alone  were  in  view.  Without  this  care, 

Venit  fumma  dies,  and  ineluftabile  tempus.  Vir.. 

When  I  look  on  you  as  legiflators,  and  as 
the  great  council  of  prince  and  people,  I  can- 
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not  help  confidering  you  in  a  moft  awful  light. 
In  which  perhaps,  you  have  never  before  been 
confidered,  not  even  by  yourfelves.  For  what 
is  a  council  ?  the  fupreme  of  all  characters 
on  earth.  What  honour,  what  importance, 
what  fanctity,  belonging  to  it  ?  As  to  its 
honour 3  all  other  trulls  are  only  for  parts, 
fame,  life,  or  liberty;  this  is  for  the  whole. 
What  confidence,  what  efteem  from  others  mull 
it,  then,  imply;  what  fidelity,  what  affection  in 
yourfelves  ?  As  to  its  importance  ;  counfel 
is  the  facred  fountain  ;  all  bleffings,  mortal 
and  immortal,  are  but  derivations  from  it:  all 
other  things,  how  glorious  foever,  are  but  fe- 
ccndary  ;  commerce,  good-manners,  conqueft, 
triumph,  and  peace,  are  its  fair  defendants 
only  ;  the  molt  profperous  people  but  alks,  and 
receives  the  bleffing;  the  molt  powerful  prince 
but  approves,  and  executes  the  will  of  coun- 
fel  ;  that  great  parent  of  all. 

As  to  its  fanctity,  we  well  remember  who 
is  emphatically  ftyled  the  counfellor  in  holy 
writ.  Befides,  human  nature,  (and  perhaps 
the  divine)  is  never  fo  auguft  as  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  in  this  capacity.  Counfel  is  as  the  wife 
of  power ;  the  womb  of  great  events ;  the 
mother  of  every  praife,  every  benefit  of  human 
race;  all  productions  of  power  without  it  are 
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fpurious,  at  bed ;  often  mondrous,  and  deform¬ 
ed.  Wifdom,  and  integrity,  are  the  two  pil¬ 
lars  on  which  it  reds;  love  of  liberty,  and 
freedom  of  fpeech,  are  its  heart,  and  foul ;  law 
is  nothing  but  its  refolutions;  authority  no¬ 
thing  but  its  minider,  to  carry  forth  thofe  por¬ 
tions  of  general  reafon,  which  it  has  damped 
into  pofitive  laws,  and  t©  make  them  current 
through  the  land  ;  ladly,  national  happinefs  is 
nothing  but  a  fubmiffion  to  its  will. 

You  are,  now,  ailing  in  this  mod:  exalted 
capacity;  and  at  a  peculiar  crifts;  you  are  a 
mighty  court,  provided  for  more  than  the  pre- 
fent  times. 

Attollens  humeris  famamque,  &  fata  nepotum.  Vir. 

Thus  have  I  looked  on  a  Britifh  fenate  in 
the  mod  glorious,  that  is,  the  mod  proper  light; 
and  from  this  fhort  and  imperfect  view  of  the 
honour,  privilege,  eloquence,  freedom,  and 
fublime  dignity  of  it,  the  tranfition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  mod  eafy  to  one  who  fupports  that 
dignity  fo  well.  But  you  are  fafe.  I  leave  your 
character  to  that  high  dation  you  adorn  ;  a  few 
years  in  which  may  turn  into  Teeming  detrac¬ 
tion  the  much  I  could  now  fpeak  with  judice 
and  with  joy.  For  this,  fir,  is  the  progrefs  of 
human  excellence.  It  fets  out  with  fair  talents 
and  difpofitions ;  better  dill,  if  animated  by  an 
M4.  illuftrious 
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illuftrious  anceftry  ;  it  proceeds  by  rifing  daily 
above  itfelf,  and  burying  its  former  in  a  more 
fhining  character ;  when  at  higheft,  it  ftands 
in  awe  of  its  own  example;  and  it  concludes 
with  the  care  of  tranfmitting  that  example  un¬ 
impaired  to  pofterity. 

Or  more  diftinclly  to  mark  the  ftages  of 
great  life,  (for  of  what  other  Ihould  I  now 
fpeak?)  Its  youth  is  vigorous  in  purfuit  of  po¬ 
lite  letters,  and  human  knowledge  ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  from  men,  and  of  its 
laws  from  books;  its  advancing  age  applies 
that  knowledge  to  the  moft  proper  ufe;  its  age 
mature  grafps  at  honours,  and  preferments, 
which  that  moft  proper  ufe  deferves;  its  even¬ 
ing  difcerns  the  vanity  of  thofe  honours,  pre¬ 
ferments,  and  all  tranfitory  things ;  eafes  itfelf 
on  the  contemplation  of  what  pafies  not  away ; 
and  provides,  under  the  fhadow  of  no  ignoble 
retreat,  for  an  immortality  of  its  merit  in  the 
memories  of  men,  and  for  a  better  immortality 
in  the  favour  of  heaven.  For  the  final  (which 
is  the  only  true)  underftanding  of  every  fenfible 
man,  whatever  mazes  it  has  run  in  the  former 
courfe  of  life,  comes  home  to  religion,  at  laft ; 
it  will,  it  mull  end  in  pleafure,  or  pain,  from 
the  views  of  eternity.  The  moft  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  faid  of  the  greateft  man  that  ever  lived* 
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if  void  of  virtue,  is,  “  That  he  gave  every  proof, 
“  but  tne  beft,  of  a  confummate  capacity.”  It 
is  pity  good,  wife,  and  great,  fhould  be  feparable 
terms ;  but  if  we  muft  feparate  them,  a  good  mart 
is  {killed  in  the  concerns  of  eternity;  a  wife  adds 
to  thofe  the  concerns  of  this  life;  and  the  great 
man  is  he,  who  with  nature,  and  fortune  on  his 
fide,  carries  on  his  (kill  in  both  thofe  concerns,  to 
the  mod  perfedd  fuccefs.  The  beft  fchool  of 
goodnefs  is  due  retirement;  the  beft  fchool  of 
vvifdom  is  your  public  fcene  of  the  ftate ;  the 
beft  fchool  of  greatnefs  is  both  ;  is  the  world  ;  is 
the  whole  compafs  of  nature;  and  it  is  well  if 
we  can  find  it  there.  The  great  man  knows 
what  the  world  is,  and  is  not  chimerical  in  his 
notions;  he  knows  what  itfhould  be,  and  is  net 
diffolutein  praddice;  butcomplies  in many  things,, 
diffents  in  more:  which  is  the  fingle  means  of 
making  prudence,  and  virtue  confident;  which 
clafh  in  the  weak,  but  agree  in  the  truly  wife. 

Thofe  flight  out-lines  which  I  have  drawn  of 
the  mold  illuftrious  human  life,  you,  fir,  from 
lnftory  can  tell  us  to  be  truth  ;  this  truth  future 
records  may  tell  others  from  you;,  and  from 
many,  no  doubt,  in  that  venerable  aftembly,  where 
you,  with  fuch  dignity  prefide.  A  perfonal 
authority,  no  fhining  endowments  of  perfon, 
parts,  or  fortune,  can  give  ;  nothing  can  give 
it  but  an  alienation  of  them;  for  an  allowance 
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of  perfonal  authority  is  the  return  which  the 
public  makes,  for  that  property  in  themfelves, 
which  men  make  over  to  the  public  ufe.  A 
large  property  of  merit  in  ourfelves,  and  a  frank 
alienation  of  it  to  our  country,  is  the  confum- 
mation  of  a  parliamentary  character  ;  which  lef- 
fens  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  this  only 
juft  definition  of  it. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  with  all  deference  and  hu¬ 
mility  have  I  let  fall  fome  private  conje&ures 
concerning  the  dignity  of  a  parliament;  as  in  the 
following  difcourfe,  concerning  the  dignity  of  a 
prince;  the  fubjeCt  was  fo  related,  that  I  could 
jiot  refift  it ;  fo  noble  that  I  could  not  for¬ 
bear  running  into  fo  great  length.  A  fimple 
love  of  truth  was  my  guide  through  the  whole; 
of  truth,  that  only  thing  immortal  belonging  to 
our  mortality;  of  truth,  that  foul  of  fenates, 
without  which  a  patriot  is  but  a  name,  for  his 
effence  is,  to  build  the  public  welfare  on  folid 
foundations  ;  and  falfhood  is  moft  perifhable  ; 
a  falfhood  never  grows  old,  but  to  the  great 
forrow  of  its  parent,  is  cut  off  in  its  youth. 
Therefore  a  love  of  truth  will,  I  hope,  recom¬ 
mend  to  your  indulgence,  and  protection,  the 
otherwife  mean  endeavours  of,  Gentlemen, 
With  all  due  fubmiffion, 

Feb.  the  loth,  Your  moft  obedient, 

17*8-9.  and  moft  humble  fervant. 

Edward  Young, 


I  Peter  II.  and  part  of  the  17th  verfe^ 
Eeing  part  of  the  Epiftle  for  the  Day.. 

I  ' 

Honour  the  King, 

NA  T I O  N  S  are  of  various  characters,  as  well  as 
men  ;  this  is  frequent,  and  warm  in  political 
debate.  We  can  amicably  con verfe  with  thofe  of  a 
different  religion,  rarely  fo  with  thofe  of  a  different 
fadtion;  politics,  in  general,  are  no  great  friend  to 
religion  :  religion  itfelf  without  charity  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  ;  doubtlefs,  then,  uncharitable  politics  muit  threat 
ten  much  evil. 

Now  to  be  uncharitable,  that  is,  violent,  is  the  very 
merit  of  politics ;  and  a  merit  fo  great  as  to  fuperfede 
all  other.  An  intemperate  zeal  for  a  party,  is  a  full 
expiation  for  the  breach  of  laws  human,  and  divine,. 
The  terms  of  good  and  bad  are  transferred  from  our- 
moral,  to  our  political  capacity  ;  whence  it  inevitably/ 
M  6-  follow^. 
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follows,  that  the  fame  perfon,  at  the  fame  time,  muft 
be  the  beft,  and  the  worft,  with  different  fets  of  men  ; 
which  fo  far  flings  down  all  diftindion  of  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  as  abfolutely  to  confound  the 
weak  ;  and  to  confirm  the  wicked  by  a  full  perfuafion 
of  an  univerfal  depravation  :  and  to  ftartle  the  few  that 
retain  their  integrity. 

Thus  our  political  merit  goes  far  toward  the  tie- 
■flroying  all  other ;  if,  therefore,  that  is  not  real  it- 
felf,  we  are  quite  empoverifhed,  and  left  without  any 
merit  at  all.  .And  how  notorioufiv  have  many  of  all 
ranks  been  determined,  in  their  politics,  by  temporal 
views  ?  ’Tis  avowed  in  fo  many,  that  it  is  fufpeded 
in  all.  Now,  what  is  the  natural  confequence  of  this 
modern  ftate  of  things?  even  what  we  feel;  mutual 
contempt,  hatred,  violence,  and  ignorance;  which 
lead  diredly  to  ruin :  mutual  contempt,  becaufe 
there’s  little  merit ;  mutual  hatred,  becaufe  that  little 
merit  is  fierce,  and  injurious  ;  violence,  becaufe  that 
is  the  great: ft  recommendation:  and  ignorance,  be¬ 
caufe,  fince  blind  violence  can  fo  powerfully  recom¬ 
mend  ;  to  labour  after  attainments  of  any  kind,  is 
fuperfluous  trouble.  Laftly,  probable  ruin,  becaufe 
violence,  and  ignorance  are  like  a  fire  by  night ;  as 
dreadful  in  the  fight  of  reafon,  and  more  fatal  in  their 
confequence. 

What  numbers  rufti  into  the  depths  of  party,  with¬ 
out  knowing  fo  much  as  the  general  principles,  much 
lefs  the  particular  intentions  of  them  ?  Parties  are  no 
more  without  their  faults,  than  perfons;  and  he  that 
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will  run  their  utmoft  lengths,  mud  be  a  very  weak* 
or  a  difhoneft  man.  But  granting  a  thing  fo  rare  as 
a  blamelefs  ftate-party  ;  yet  violence  is  Hill  wrong, 
becaufe  ineffectual.  Who  fo  fanguine  as  to  conceive 
his  paffion,  argument,  or  authority,  lhall  ever  heal 
the  long,  tranfmitted,  conftitutional,  and  therefore,  . 
probably,  incurable  divifions  among  us  ?  And  if 
they  do  not  heal,  they  mud  inflame. 

But  befide  thefe  general  reafons  again  ft  exerting  a 
party- fpirit,  which  is  one  inconteftable  caufe  of  our 
degeneracy;  all  political  difpute  is  at  beft  but  a  na¬ 
tural  digreflion  from  the  duty  of  this  day,  not  to  fay, 
of  our  profeflion  too. 

The  duty  of  the  day  is  a  double  forrow  ;  forrow  for 
a  royal  martyr’s  fuiferings ;  and  forrow  for  a  nation’s 
guilt.  Martyr  carries  in  it  all  that  is  good;  royal, 
all  that  i£ great :  How,  then,  fhall  we  fufficiently  la¬ 
ment  Him  ?  Principally,  by  conceiving  a  juft  fenfe 
of  merit. 

Firft,  therefore,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  dignity  of 
good  princes. — But  how  fhall  we  fufficiently  lament 
the  nation’s  guilt  1  Principally,  by  conceiving  a  juft 
fenfe  of  its  duty. 

Secondly,  therefore,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  duty  of 
fubjedts. — Now  both  the  martyr’s  fufferings,  and  the 
nation’s  guilt,  call  loud  for  national  mourning  on  this 
day;  and,  thence,  the  inftitution  of  its  folemnity. 

Thirdly,  therefore,  with  national  mourning,  I  fhall 
conclude  the  difcourfe. 


This 
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This  moft  natural  deduftion  from  the  day,  is  no 
Iefs  natural  from  the  text ;  honour  the  king.  Honour 
implies  dignity  in  its  object,  which  is  my  firft  head; 
honour  explained,  refolves  itfelfinto  the  feveral  parts 
of  our  duty,  which  is  my  fecond  ;  and  duty  tranfgreff- 
ed,  exadts  national  forrow,  and  humiliation  for  it, 
which  is  my  third. 

But  what  is  natural,  fometimes,  feems  common  in 
its  kind,  and  therefore  is  not  common  in  its  ufe, 
Elfe,  why  ftate-contefts  here  ?  Why  paflion  indulged 
on  a  day  of  abflinence  ;  animofities  excited  on  a  day 
of  humiliation  ;  thofe  embers  Birred  which  kindled 
civil-lbife  on  a  day  of  atonement  for  it?  Why,  in  a 
word,  this  folemnity  fo  obferved,  as  to  furnilh  argu¬ 
ment  for  its  abolition  ?  In  which  the  dignity  of  good 
princes,  (of  which  I  am,  firfl,  to  fpeak,)  feems  to 
have  fome  concern. 

I  fay  of  good  princes,  out  of  regard  to  the  day,  and 
toreafon.  For  a  martyr  mull  be  good  ;  and  virtue  in 
all  is  the  bell  title  to  a  crown  :  without  it,  conqueft  is 
ufurpation  ;  eledlion  is  miftake  ;  ana  inheritance  is 
running  in  debt  to  the  merit  of  anceilors,  for  the 
glories  a  prince  puts  on.  Doing  good  is  a  prince’s 
calling,  wearing  glories  is  the  premium  for  his  illuf- 
trious  toils ;  princes,  and  planets  mull  travel,  as  well 
as  Ihine. 

Good  princes  are  of  the  higheft  dignity,  natural, 
civil,  and  religious.  Their  natural  dignity  has,  per¬ 
haps,  never  been  fully  confidered.  I  take  it  to  rife 
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From  the  difpofitions  they  are  of,  and  the  difadvan- 
tages  they  lie  under,  naturally,  as  princes.  They  are 
difpofed,  (as  fuch),  to  a  ftronger  paffion  for  glory,  a 
more  ferious  temper,  more  devotion,  more  zeal  for 
learning,  and  for  virtue,  than  other  men:  I  mean, 
that  to  thefethey  have  ftronger  motives  from  their  na¬ 
tural  fituation,  than  others  enjoy.  The  more  diffi¬ 
cult  the  proof  of  fome  of  thefe  may  feem,  the  more 
needful ;  and,  I  hope,  not  the  lefs  welcome. 

Firft,  Their  paffion  for  glory.  This  is  kindled  by 
their  generous  blood  ;  blown  up  by  public  fame ; 
and  fomented  by  their  power  :  power  feeds  it  with 
high  hopes;  and  their  confpicuous  ftation  deters  them 
from  letting  it  languifh  fo  full  in  the  eye  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  Now  a  paffion  for  glory  is  the  ftror.geft  mo¬ 
tive  to  virtue  in  time,  and  even  with  good  men,  only 
fecond  to  that  in  eternity. 

And  as  their  paffion  for  glory  is  ftrbnger,  their  pro- 
fpedl  of  it  is  fairer  than  other  mens.  They  arrive  at 
it  with  more  eafe ;  they  enjoy  it  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  they  retain  it  with  more  fecurity.  As  to 
the  firft,  that  high  deftent  which  kindles  it,  directs 
it  by  kindred  examples,  affifts  it  by  a  family-expe¬ 
rience  in  great  achievement,  and  pulhes  it  on  with  a 
native  authority  in  them.  They  are  born  with  an 
authority,  which  is  the  refult  of  old  age  in  others ; 
and  with  an  authority  which  men  value  mod,  as  other 
things,  becaufe  it  comes  from  far.  Their  blood 
rowling  down  from  high,  like  a  river  from  a  hill, 
cuts  its  way  to  virtue  through  greater  difficulties. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  They  enjoy  their  glory  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  ;  for  the  world  gives  thofe  the  mod  liberal  ap- 
plaufe,  who  are  above  their  emulation,  and  who  are 
able  to  return  the  mod  ample  reward.  Thirdly,  They 
retain  it  with  greater  fecurity  ;  becaufe,  it  is  more 
fhameful  to  degenerate,  than  to  be  dm  ply  bade  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  their  fpirit  increafes  as  they  go  greater  lengths ; 
and  becaufe,  great  achievement,  that  fource  of  their 
glory,  is  likewife  a  witnefs,  and  herald  of  their 
power;  and  to  Ihow  their  power,  there  is  a  pride  in 
all:  hence  evil  princes,  if  bad  means  fail  for  an  of- 
tentation  of  their  power,  are  fometimes  tempted  to 
do  great  good ;  which  not  obferved,  confounds 
hidory,  and  gives’  us  inconfident  characters  of 
princes. 

Secondly,  princes  are  of  a  more  ferious  and  com- 
pofed  temper  than  others ;  from  their  large,  and  im¬ 
portant  objects  of  thought,  which  gives  a  poife  to  the 
mind;  and  from  that  awe  in  perfons,  and  grandeur 
in  things  about  them,  which  give  it  a  folemnity.  For 
grandeur  is  nothing  but  a  rumptuous,  and  elegant 
gravity.  Their  familiarity  with  great  fcenes,  coun- 
fels,  and  events  dedroys  to  them  thofe  caufes  of 
tumultuous  fpirits  in  others.  Moreover,  their  own 
perfonal  grandeur,  and  majedy  is  of  a  piece  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  effe&,  with  that  about  them  ;  and  (though 
fometimes  cenfured  by  the  weak)  is  only  a  jud,  vifible 
tedimony  of  a  confidence,  that  they  deferve  tire 
crown  they  wear.  A  prince  without  majedy  is  but  a 
common  man,  and  looks  like  one  who  had  borrowed 
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his  diadem.  Casfar  retained  a  care  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  majefty,  after  he  had  refigned  the  care 
of  life. 

Thirdly,  princes  are  difpofed  to  devotion,  from 
that  compofed  temper  fpoken  of ;  but  much  more 
from  the  confideration,  that  they  have  received  more 
from  Heaven,  and  have  lefs  farther  to  expedt  on  earth 
than  other  men.  For  human  defires  will  afcend  ;  and 
if  not  intercepted  by  temporal  views,  afpire  at  eter¬ 
nal.  Hence,  princes,  after  great  things  finiffied  either 
in  peace  or  war,  having  none  equal  to  fucceed  ;  have, 
fometimes,  abfolutely  thrown  up  the  world,  impa¬ 
tient  of  that  emptinefs  they  felt  in  their  minds :  and 
turned  reclufe,  to  fill  them  with  the  contemplations  of 
Heaven.  Of  devotion  in  princes,  we  have  no  greater 
inftance  than  the  martyr  of  this  day. 

Fourthly,  they  are  difpofed  to  the  promotion  of 
learning.  As  it  ferves  to  diredt  them  in  thofe  ardu¬ 
ous  affairs  that  need  it  moft,  by  the  lights  of  all  anti¬ 
quity;  to  inflame  them  to  virtues  by  juft  applaufe; 
then,  by  faithful  record,  to  tranfmit  thofe  virtues  to 
pofterity,  and  make  their  names  immortal.  Left  they 
die,  and  their  names  perilh.  Of  this  the  fecond 
Casfar  is  the  moft  illuftrious  inftance;  who  thought 
the  mafter  of  the  world  an  inferior  title,  to  the  father 
of  patrons,  and  friend  of  learned  men.  Power  wants 
counfel,  fidelity,  and  praife ;  learning  wants  fup- 
port,  protedlion,  and  reft;  nature  has  ftruck  a 
league,  and  eftablilhed  a  traffic  between  them.  The 
prince  promotes  their  knowledge,  they  fuftain  his 
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power;  nor  are  there  any  fecond  inftruments  on 
earth  that  can  advance  either  of  thefe  great  ends  fo 
well.  The  promotion  of  learnings  is  as  that  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  hufbandry ;  it  is  encouraging  a  branch  of 
their  own  revenue;  for.  while  fubjects  cultivate  their 
minds  into  knowledge,  princes  reap  the  harvefl. 

Fifthly,  they  are  difpofed  to  the  promotion  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  religion  ;  as  the  flrongeft  columns  of  their 
temporal  thrones;  and  bed  titles  to  the  r  eternal. 
But  have  not  all  men  the  fame  motives  in  effeft  ? 
Yes,  the  fame  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree,  id. 
Princes  have  more  at  flake  on  earth,  to  kindle  their 
zeal  for  religion  on  which  its  prefervation  depends  ; 
2dly,  they  can  more  effe&ually  promote  it ;  3dly,  if 
they  do,  a  proportionably  larger  reward  is  laid  up 
for  them  in  Heaven,  Now  from  each  of  thefe  three, 
their  motive  gathers  ftrength,  beyond  that  of  other 
men,  pouring  into  their  minds  hopes  full  of  immor¬ 
tality. — Thefe  are  a  prince’s  natural  advantages, 
which  claim  our  veneration  ;  but  fecondly,  there  is 
a  counter-balance  of  difadvantages  which  claim  our 
affeftion  ;  or  fuch  a  tendernefs  of  difpofition  towards 
them,  as  is  due  to  merit  in  diflrefs. 

Their  difadvantages  are,  the  want  of  equal 
hopes,  equal  friendlhips,  and  equal  fhelter  with  other 
men. 

Firft,  princes  have  but  few  hopes. — But  is  it  not 
from  the  maturity  of  their  fortune  ;  as  autumn  has 
few  flowers?  And  want  not  other  men  hopes,  aa 

much. 
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much  from  being  at  the  bottom,  as  they  from  being 
at  the  top  of  things  t  Yes  ;  but  then  thefe  have  little 
to  lofe  ;  they  have  few  fears  alfo.  Now  princes  a- 
bound  as  much  in  fears,  as  they  fail  in  hopes.  And 
human  happinefs  is  a  delufion,  which  hope,  by  dis¬ 
tance  enjoys ;  poflefiion  ruins,  by  approach.  Hope 
triumphs  in  all  the  joys  which  lavilh  imagination  can 
fupply,  pofteftion  is  cut  clofe  to  the  fcanty  fubftance  of 
things,  to  Iheer  realities. 

But  grant  po'iTeflion  its  utmoft,  (and  its  utmoft 
princes  enjoy;)  yet  is  there  in  our  natures  a  fecret 
Spring  impatient  of  reft,  (meant,  perhaps,  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  immortal  foul)  which  makes  it  much 
more  delightful  to  proceed  in  little  things,  than  to  be 
at  a  ftand  in  great.  Hence,  fome  princes  have  de¬ 
scended  from  their  proper  Sphere,  to  Scenes  that  ad¬ 
mitted  of  advance,  though  in  purfuits  but  little  to 
their  reputation, — to  gratify  this  natural  appetite  of 
the  human  mind.  Nero,  the  player,  the  fidler,  the 
charioteer,  is  a  notorious  inftance  of  this. 

Secondly,  princes  have  few  friends; — becaufe  no 
equals.  Men  approach  them  with  defign  :  men  carry, 
to  courts,  rather  their  heads,  than  their  hearts.  And 
where  hearts  are  wanting,  human  faces  are  but  a  fet 
of  pi&ures,  human  voices,  as  the  whiftling  of  the 
wind:  thus  princes  want  not  only  friends,  but  men. 
It  is  a  thronged  Solitude,  a  crowd  of  abfent  perfons 
about  them  :  kings  have  no  company.  Flattery  keeps 
them  not  only  at  a  diftance  from  others,  but  from 
themfelves.  Nor  is  Solemn  council  itfelf  always  to  be 
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relied  on  :  in  councils  through  all  ages,  fome  under- 
flandings  do  not  go  ;  fome  point  wrong  through  the 
imperfection  of  their  make  ;  and  fome  are  wrong  fet 
by  the  finger  of  defign  :  defign,  which  cuts  off  the 
communication  between  our  real  fentiments,  and  a 
prince.  His  power  makes  him  a  prey  :  becaufe  he  can 
make  the  fortunes  of  others,  his  own  is  in  danger;  and 
his  natural  appetite  of  friendlhip  is  familhed,  by  turn¬ 
ing  all  about  him  into  gain. 

If  to  remedy  this  evil,  a  prince  fhould  lift  up  any 
above  a  fubjeCt  to  make  him  a  friend ;  this  friend- 
ihip  is  often  attended  with  no  lefs  danger,  than  the 
moil  defperate  will  run  for  love.  Love,  which  opens 
another,  and  moll  melancholy  fcene  of  their  difad- 
vantage  :  the  countlefs,  and  unfpeakable  joys  flow¬ 
ing  from  that  fource,  belong  to  the  property  of  fub- 
jeCts,  not  the  prerogative  of  kings ;  they  are  not  de¬ 
termined  by  choice,  but  by  prudence ;  they  wed  not 
fo  properly  a  queen,  as  a  defign;  their  nuptial  is 
little  more  than  a  covenant  between  two  nations ; 
their  perfons  are  the  pledges  of  public  faith ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  fupreme  blefling  of  human  life  they  pay 
as  a  tribute  to  their  exalted  fituation  in  it.  Hence 
in  that  fituation  fo  little  nuptial  happinefs ;  but  hence 
alfo,  the  more  happy,  the  more  glorious,  when  we  fee 
it  there. 

Thirdly,  princes  want  equal  lhelter  with  others. 

Firll,  from  expectation.  Self-love  thinks  all  is  its 
due  which  others  can  bellow.  Hence  all  expeCt  from 
princes  ;  and  can  all  be  fatisfied  ?  if  not,  the  repulfed 
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are  more  angry,  than  the  favoured  are  grateful.  For 
great  thanks,  they  think,  argues  little  meric  of  the 
favour  conferred.  Befides,  the  favours  of  princes,  as 
death-bed  benefactions,  are  the  lefs  valued,  becaufe 
they  mud  be  parted  with  to  fome.  The  repulfed,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  high  in  refentment,  to  fpeak  their 
merit ;  gratify  their  paflion  ;  and  to  make  out  of  their 
deep  fenfe  of  pall  disappointment,  a  title  to  future 
fuccefs. 

A  Second  Ihelter  they  want  is  from  temptation  ; 
from  the  power  of  doing  much  evil.  The  heathens 
complained  they  knew  not  for  what  to  pray,  and  one 
of  the  wifeft  of  them  fays,  (very  remarkably)  that  one 
would  rife  who  would  teach  them  that  leffon.  The 
reafon  of  their  complaint  was,  that  men  perverfely 
turned  good  into  evil.  Now  no  good  fo  liable  to 
that  perverfion  as  power.  The  firft  happinefs,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  willing  to  do  evil ;  the  Second,  not  to  be 
able-  Great  power  is  great  danger  ;  nor  Secures  us 
more  from  others,  than  it  expofes  us  toourfelves;  to 
violence  of  appetite,  and  impotence  of  will.  Befides, 
high  power  brings  with  it  a  neceflity  for  many  cares, 
but  leflens  the  difpofition  to  them  j  and  to  negleCt 
them  is  guilt. 

A  third  (helter  princes  want  is  from  the  general 
eye;  which  makes  what  guilt  they  have,  the  public 
mark.  Thrones  open  the  eyes,  and  what  is  worfe, 
(hut  the  hearts  of  men.  Princes  faults  are  mod  Seen 
by  others,  and  lead  fhown  to  themfelves,  of  any  mens. 
Nothing  is  fo  public  as  the  private  aftions  of  princes; 
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becaufe  mens  being  in  their  fecrets  is  a  glory  too  great 
to  be  concealed.  Princes  deter  cenfure,  the  bell 
guard  of  virtue,  and  by  their  fplendor  exhale  adula¬ 
tion,  (from  all  that  is  fordid,)  that  greateft  nurfe 
of  vice. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  a  prince’s  difadvantages ;  you 
balance  them  with  his  glories;  rather  fay  you  in- 
creafe  them.  For  what  is  their  vaft  revenue,  but  a 
declaration  of  vaft  wants  ?  what,  great  authority,  but 
a  covenant  for  great  duty  ?  what,  adulation,  but  afk- 
ing  favours  for  an  injury  ?  what  are  guards,  but  con- 
feffions  of  danger  ?  what,  pomps  eternal,  but  as  lights 
in  the  eye  of  him  that  would  go  to  reft  ?  fo  that  the 
empire  is  like  old  age,  which  all  will  defire,  and  of 
which  all  muft  complain.  In  proportion  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  princes  fortunes,  the  lhadows  are  larger  that 
fall  from  them,  I  mean  their  misfortunes;  a  fubjetb 
can  part  with  nothing  more  valuable  than  life;  he 
that  lofes  a  crown  thinks  life  of  no  value  ;  thinks  it 
a  comfort  to  die.  Life  fades  at  empire,  as  a  lire  at 
the  fun.  Moreover,  the  misfortunes  of  princes  as  rare¬ 
ly  move  compaftion,  as  their  fuccefles,  love  ;  a  cooler 
affeflion  of  the  heart,  a  fort  of  fpeculative  for- 
row  waits  on  them  in  one,  as  a  fpeculative  joy  in  the 
other. 

In  daring  to  encounter,  and  being  able  to  furmount 
thefe  difadvantages,  conlifts  the  fecond  branch  of 
princes  natural  dignity. 

Secondly,  princes  are  of  the  higheft  civil  dignity. 
Proving  this  may  lie  under  the  imputation  of  making 
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a  queftion  of  what  is  readily  allowed  -allowed,— 
but  not  fo  thoroughly  underftood,  by  all. 

The  fupreme  law  is  the  peoples  welfare  ;  the  fu- 
preme  dignity  his  who  moll  promotes  that  welfare, 
which  is  the  prince.  Thio  dignity  fupreme,  ere  a 
prince  is  chofen,  is  thin  fpread  through  numbers  of 
the  moll  deterving  among  the  people;  when  chofen, 
each  refigns  his  private  fliare,  to  make  up  a  revenue 
of  glory  for  the  crown.  Which  revenue  is  fuperior 
to  that  other  of  wealth  ;  for  that  is  but  proportioned 
to  the  expence  0!  princes ;  and  thus  often  leaves  them 
poorer  than  fome  of  their  fubjeds.  If,  therefore,  we 
pay  them  not  with  dignity,  we  pay  them  with  no¬ 
thing,  for  the  greateft,  the  fevereft  duty.  For  what 
is  a  throne?  it  is  expofed  itfelf,  for  the  Ihelter  of 
others ;  it  hands  the  mark  of  admiration  indeed,  and 
of  ftorms.  How  great,  to  admit  the  concern  of  mil¬ 
lions  to  a  fingle  bread;  and  turn  out  felf-love  for  its 
reception  ?  to  take  a  whole  people  for  his  children, 
and  alienate  his  own,  to  the  public  ?  to  be  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  thofe  laws  that  reftrain  him  ;  and  make  his 
power  ad  againft  itfelf?  to  think  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  for  others  right,  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
his  own  ?  and  to  lead  armies  to  his  own  hazard,  hut 
his  fubjeds,  and  among  thofe,  perhaps,  his  oppofers, 
fafety  ? 

From  thcfe  difficulties,  they  who  have  moft  de- 
ferved  to  fill  a  throne,  have  been  ravilhed  into 
it  againft  their  will.  They  indeed  who  defign 

not 
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not  to  comply  with  its  obligations,  need  not  be  fa 

tender. 

A  throne  is  a  port  of  anxiety,  toil,  danger,  temp- 
tation,  envy,  and  (I  had  almod  faid)  of  fervitude  to 
the  public  good.  And  fhall  it  not  be  a  poll  of 
honour  too,  as  my  text  diredls  ?  yes,  for  from  thefe 
duties,  and  the  fubjedts  refignation  mentioned  above, 
the  fupreme  civil  dignity  is  entirely  their  own. 

Nor  are  they  only  above  us,  which  is  allowed  ;  but 
far  above  us,  which  fome  have  difputed.  Subjects, 
from  the  lowed  to  the  highed,  prefs  gradually  on  one 
another;  but  there  is  a  mighty  interval  between  the 
highed,  and  a  prince  :  at  the  highed  fubjedt,  the  chain 
ends.  The  prince  is  feparate,  cut  oft' as  an  ifland; 
and  furrounded  by  a  fea  of  power. 

Thirdly,  good  princes  are  of  the  highed  religious 
dignity.  I  mean  more,  than  as  they  are  fupreme  in 
all  caufes  civil,  and  ecclefiadic.  Wrong  I  not,  then, 
the  fupreme  ecclefiaftics  by  this  aftertion  ?  no  :  for 
example  is  more  prevalent  than  precept  ;  becaufe 
men  live  more  in  deference  to  others  opinions,  than 
their  own  reafon  ;  and  becaufe  example  is,  as  it  were, 
a  precept  which  we  give  ourfelves.  Now  a  prince’s 
example  is  mod  prevalent,  becaufe  that  feems  to 
double  the  fandtion  of  virtue ;  and  promife  it  tem¬ 
poral,  as  heaven,  etei*nal  reward.  Another’s  example 
is  an  argument,  a  prince’s  is  an  authority. 

Nor  promote  they  religion  by  example  only,  but 
trebly  b)  their  power.  Thence,  ill,  drawing  rewards 

for 
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for  others  virtue;  2dly,  inftruments,  and  energy  for 
their  own  ;  and  3dly,  their  execution  of  the  laws, 
without  which  all  laws  human  and  divine,  little  more 
than  upbraid  us  with  our  guilt. 

Then  their  high  defcent,  and  fituation  infpires  a 
largenefs  of  heart,  and  elevation  of  mind  to  this 
good  end,  which  others  cannot  reach ;  and  their 
greater  intereft  in  it  makes  them  pu(h  it  on  with 
greater  vigour.  Hence  the  prieft  and  king,  in  fome 
nations,  have  been  joined  in  the  fame  perfon. 

In  a  word,  good  princes  are  as  much  above  good 
fubjedts,  as  great  good  in  faft  is  above  great  good  in 
will.  God  indeed  may  equally  accept  both ;  but 
the  world  cannot  equally  enjoy  them.  Therefore, 
the  World,  which  is  the  gainer,  will,  I  hope,  allow 
them  the  higheft  reljgious,  as  well  as  natural  and 
civil  dignity,  though  the  dodtrine  may  be  fomewhat 
new.  . 

In  this  charadter  their  right  is  truly  divine;  in 
this  let  them  be  as  unlimited  monarchs  as  they  pleafe. 
By  this  they  teach  their  doflors  religion,  and  their 
fenators  wifdom  ;  by  this  they  are  more  effectually 
heads  of  the  church,  than  by  their  crowns ;  and 
more  properly,  than  by  their  fleets  and  armies,  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  faith.  But  fince  both  tides  meet  in 
them,  how  great,  how  indifpenfable  our  duty  ?  which 
is  the  fecond  general  head  of  this  difcourfe. 

Our  duty  confifts  of  three  branches,  good  will, 
good  words,  and  good  behaviour.  Prefled  in  time, 
VolV-  N  I  (hall 
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I  (hall  fpeak  only  of  good  words ;  which  is  the  lead 
material  branch  of  the  three.  If  therefore  this  {hall 
appear  to  be  of  great  confequence,  your  inference 
is  plain  as  to  the  other  two.  Here,  I  (hall  endea¬ 
vour  to  eftablilh  a  due  reverence  for  government;  that 
principal  pillar  of  a  (late,  and  inherent  right  of  do¬ 
minion  ;  which  (lands  charged  with  the  care  of  all 
things  human,  and  divine. 

Firfl,  I  (hall  give  a  general  motive  for  this  re¬ 
verence. 

The  wifdom  of  all  ages  has  aggrandized  gover¬ 
nors,  and  thrown  a  glory  round  their  power,  to  make 
way  for  obedience  by  veneration.  Hence  forms, 
and  ceremonies,  whofe  oftentation  is  their  virtue; 
hence,  robes,  enfigns,  retinue,  and  pomp  of  office, 
whofe  ornament  ii  their  ufe.  Hence,  the  pretended 
commerce  of  ancient  legiflators  with  heaven,  to  raife 
human  grandeur  by  fuper-inducing  divinity  ;  hence, 
that  divinity  conferred,  at  death,  on  themfelves,  to 
render  religion  a  fupplement  to  their  laws. — Nor 
were  the  people  of  the  true  God  lefs  zealous  for  the 
dignity  of  dominion,  as  far  as  truth  would  permit; 
but  confirmed,  and  rendered  fuperfluous  the  former 
authorities  by  their  own.  Both  old  and  new  tefta- 
ment  are  the  mod  loyal  writings  in  the  world  ;  both 
cry,  in  general,  as  my  text,  in  particular,  honour 
the  king.  Whatever  has  been  the  practice  of  man¬ 
kind,  this  has  been  univerfally  their  decree;  and  their 
decrees  tell  us  what  is  right ;  for  men  decree  in  deli¬ 
beration, 
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deration,  and  wifdom  ;  but  pra&ife  in  paflion,  and 
prejudice. 

Honour  the  king  ;  for  the  ceremony  of  anointing, 
appointed  by  God  himfelf,  is  a  proof  of  his  own  con¬ 
cern  in  that  inftitution.  The  oil,  is  called  God’s  oil ; 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  God’s  oath  ;  and  the  perfon, 
God’s  anointed.  Nor  is  it  a  little  to  the  glory  of 
crowned  heads  to  be  vouchfafed  the  diftinguifhing 
title  of  our  faviour,  the  Chrift.  I  believe  it  has  never 
been  obferved,  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  that  the  oil 
was  made  warm,  and  fragrant  with  fpices,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  two  fpiritual  influences  from  it.  What  they 
were,  we  learn  from  this  text.  “  He  anointed  him 
with  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  with  power.”  (Our 
Saviour,  of  whom  it  is  fpoken,  becaufe  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  never  received  the  literal  unc¬ 
tion,  but  the  fpiritual  only.”) 

By  the  Holy  Ghoft,  is  meant  fuch  gifts  as  qualify 
princes  for  the  difcharge  of  their  ofiice  ;  courage  to 
command,  prudence  to  determine,  fteadinefs  to  exe¬ 
cute,  and  largenefs  of  heart  to  fatisfy  the  various  de¬ 
mands  of  their  exalted  ftation,  and  duty.  As  foon  as 
Saul  was  anointed,  it  is  faid,  God  gave  him  a  new 
heart,  and  changed  him  into  another  man.  And 
why  ?  no  doubt,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
And  fince  the  fame  reafon  fubfifts  in  all  ages,  and 
nations  (unlefs  forfeited  particularly),  why  Ihould 
we  think  this  a  perfonal  indulgence  to  Saul,  and  not 
a  general  endowment  of  all  who  receive  a  crown  in 
the  fear  of  God  ? 
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But  is  it  not  an  argument  that  God  confers  not 
fchefe  gifts  by  un&ion,  fince  many  princes  give  but 
little  indications  of  them  !  No  ;  all  grace  is  refiftible  ; 
refiftible,  when  offered,  by  malignity  of  temper;  and 
extinguifhable,  when  received,  by  careleffnefs  of  ufe. 
But,  thence,  we  can  no  more  infer  that  God  is  want¬ 
ing  to  this  inftitution ;  than  that  he  is  wanting 
to  baptifm,  from  our  frequent  violation  of  its  folemn 
vows. 

The  fecond  influence  was  including  a  title  to  fub- 
miflion,  and  obedience.  “  1  have  faid,  ye  are  Gods ; 
and,  thou  fhalt  not  revile  the  Gods are  text  in 
fcripture  intimating,  that  God’s  own  authority, 
efpoufes,  joins,  and  fupports  that  pf  his  vicegerents 
below. 

A  good  prince  is  a  guardian,  a  friend,  a  tutor,  a 
father,  a  law,  an  example,  a  God  (fays  God  himfelf ) 
of  his  people.  God  vouchfafes  to  be  called  a  prince 
himfelf,  and  to  call  princes  Gods.  Only  then,  to 
continue  God’s  own  metaphor,  ill  words  towards 
princes,  are  blafphemies  againfl  them. 

But,  fecondly,  though  they  did  not  juftify  fo 
ftrong  a  term,  yet  are  there,  among  others,  two 
powerful  reafons  why  we  fhould  be  tender,  and  cau¬ 
tious  in  our  cehfures. 

The  firfl,  from  generous  allowance  to  princes 
difad  vantages,  who  are  the  molt  liable  to  be  millaken 
by  us. 
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For  to  be  free  from  all  poffible,  nay  plaufible  cen- 
fure  (confidering  how  able  the  world  is  in  the  wrong) 
a  prince  mull  not  only  be  innocent,  but  pleafe  all. 
An  abfolute  impoflibility  !  The  guilty  will  clamour, 
even  becaufe  he  is  innocent ;  the  envious,  becaufe  he 
is  bountiful ;  the  haughty,  becaufe  they  mifs  his 
favours ;  the  favourite,  becaufe  he  is  not  lavifh.  Few 
virtues,  but  in  the  felfifh,  may  create  ill-will ;  no 
virtues,  but  by  the  crafty,  may  be  conftrued  into 
crimes. 

This  is,  by  no  means,  fo  much  a  fubjefl’s  calami¬ 
ty.  He  has  not  fuch  numbers  to  pleafe,  fuch  different 
interefts  to  reconcile,  fuch  various  expe&ations  to 
fatisfy,  or  fuch  invidious  duties  to  discharge.  High 
merit  blames  not  him  if  it  fails  of  its  reward  ;  deep 
guilt  fears  not  him  for  the  completion  of  its  punilh- 
xnent.  Fie  creates  not  equal  envy  by  his  ftation, 
equal  miftake  by  his  conduit,  equal  ambition  in  op- 
pofers,  or  equal  hopes  from  his  defeat.  He  has  not 
equal  power  of  doing  much  evil,  nor  confequently  of 
raifing  equal  fufpicions  of  it. 

Now  the  juft,  and  natural  counter-balance  for  thefe 
difadvantages  of  the  prince,  is  a  proportionable  cau¬ 
tion,  and  forbearance  of  furmifes  in  the  people  :  and, 
indeed,  unlefs  by  fuch  a  tender  difpofition  in  us, 
princes  are  fometimes  indulged,  though  feemingly, 
nay  partly,  to  blame  •  they  muft,  often,  be  cenfured 
when  abfolutely  without  a  fault.  Who,  then,  on 
other  terms,  would  ftoop  to  dominion  ?  who  would 
be  fo  wretched  as  to  wear  a  crown  f 
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It  is  not  meet  that  a  prince  ihould  be  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  his  fubjedls ;  who  are  as  liable 
to  miftake,  as  he  to  be  millaken  by  them.  Which 
is  my 

Second  reafon  for  caution  in  our  cenfures  of  him. 
Had  not  a  prince  the  mentioned  difadvantages,  we 
Ihould  be  liable  to  fall  into  groundlefs  prejudices; 
from  ignorance,  through  diftance  ;  from  envy, 
through Subordination ;  from  de  fire  of  change,  through 
neceffities,  or  defire  of  tumult,  through  vice.  Front- 
natural  malignity,  civil  emulation,  pique  to  minifters, 
or  from  imputing  the  faults  of  the  perfon  to  the 
prince.  From  error,  through  paffion,  inadvertence,, 
incapacity,  or  credulity.  From  credulity  in,  fear 
of,  affedtion  to,  or  expectation  from  men  worfe  than, 
ourfelves.  I  dare  affirm  there  is  fcarce  a  bad,  or  weak, 
quality  in  the  mind  of  man,  but  may  prove  inftru-. 
mental  to  this  delufion.  Nay,  fometimes  good  qua* 
lities  are  made  acceffiary  to  it. 

What  a  world  of  enemies  has  power?  Great  merit 
is  quick  to  take  offence ;  little  merit  to  fearjuftice; 
the  proud  think  it  magnanimity  to  oppofe ;  the  ill- 
natured,  pleafure  ;  the  poor  have  a  natural  quarrel 
with  the  wealth  of  power;  the  vitious  with  its  vir¬ 
tues;  and  the  ignoble  with  its  glory:  and  what  is 
more  melancholy,  men  of  riches,  talents,  and  birth, 
are  fometimes  tempted  to  confpire  with  their  op- 
pofites,  by  thinking  that  power  is  held  by  others,  in 
their  own  wrong.  All  that  delire  change  are  foes  to 
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government ;  all  that  are  uneafy  defire  change  ;  and 
all  that  are  ambitious  are  uneafy. 

What  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  political  remon~ 
ftrance  ?  Anger,  and  fufpicion :  neither  reputable. 
The  weakeft  are  moll  fubjedt  to  anger,  as  they  have 
leafl  reafon  to  govern  it ;  and  as  they  have  the  molt 
to  fear ;  for  men  are  angry  with  all  that  puts  them  in 
a  fright.  Sufpicion  has  three  bad  fources,  ill-will, 
ignorance,  and  pufillanimity  ;  and  as  bad  effedls ;  it 
difpofes  kings  to  tyranny  ;  fubjedls  to  fedition  ;  wife 
men  to  irrefolution  ;  and  fools  to  madnefs :  if  real, 
it  is  often  a  defedt  of  the  head  ;  if  pretended,  of  the 
heart.  And  it  is  often  pretence.  Some  have  talents 
.  tofhow,  and  thefe  have  no  more  real  quarrel  with 
power,  than  an  archer  wit-h  his  mark.  Some  find 
their  account  in  oppofition,  and  thefe  have  no  more 
real  quarrel  with  the  political,  than  that  artift  with  a 
body  natural,  who  difiedls  it  for  gain. 

But  granting  men  begin  in  fincerity,  they  may  end 
in  prejudice.  For  though  men  enter  into  a  point 
through  error,  they  will  not,  always,  quit  it  when 
better  informed.  When  it  ceafes  to  be  their  coun¬ 
try’s  caufe,  (becaufe  once  efpoufed,)  it  becomes  their 
own ;  their  credit,  their  palfion,  perhaps  their  in- 
tereft  is  engaged  in  it.  It  is  therefore  to  be  feared 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  their  accufations  j ufhified, 
and  their  prophecies  fulfilled.  That  is,  they  would 
be  glad  of  the  mifmanagement  they  pretend  to  deteft, 
All  immoderate  zeal  is  paffion,  all  paflion  is  felf-love, 
and  no  felf-love  is  for  the  public  good. 
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Befides,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  for  them  to  know 
if  they  are  (incere  or  not.  For  they  that  hate  mal- 
adminiftration  moll,  have,  often,  fo  far  an  affeflion 
for  it,  as  it  furniffies  occafion  for  their  cenfures,  which 
carry  the  glory  of  patriotifm  in  them. 

But  grant  men  fincere,  and  that  they  know  they 
ate  fo ;  yet  knowledge  is  as  requifite  as  fincerity ; 
and  their  knowledge  will  meet  with  many  ob- 
flru&ions. 

For  how  often  hear  we  the  report  of  a  miftnanage- 
ment,  of  which  we  neither  know  the  remote  caufe, 
nor  prcfent  motive,  nor  its  degree  of  force,  nor  the 
adlor’s  intention,  nor  the  nature  of  the  confequence. 
Either  of  which  is,  fometimes,  fufficient  to  juftify  an 
ill  appearing  aftion,  and  to  return  calumniators  the 
guilt  they  bellowed  upon  it.  Princes  often  neceffari- 
ly  dwell,  like  their  great  mailer,  in  clouds,  and  thick 
darknefs :  and  what  ftrange  apparitions  will  men 
fancy  they  fee  in  the  dark?  Severe  alternative! 
Princes  councils  if  known,  are  often  difappointed;  if 
unknown,  always  condemned.  Though  “  clouds 
and  darknefs  are  round  about  him  ;  righteoufnefs, 
and  judgment  may  be  the  habitation  of  his  feat.” 

But  farther  Hill,  and  (perhaps  to  the  furprize  of 
an  audience  lefs  knowing  than  this,)  I  affert,  “  That 
11  princes  are  not  only  guiltlefs  of  many  faults  which 
“  are  often  laid  to  their  charge,  but  fometimes  ofthofe 
“  too,  (in  a  very  great  degree,)  which  they  aftually 
“  commit.”  Of  which  I  (hall  give  a  mod  evident  in¬ 
dance  from  fcripture. 
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We  are  told,  1  Chron.  xxi.  that  David  numbered 
the  people;  which  being  an  adt  of  pride,  and  directly 
contrary  to  God’s  command;  he  fent  a  peftilence 
which  raged  thtough  the  land,  and  fwept  away  feven- 
ty  thoufand  of  the  people. 

Had  this  been  done  in  a  late  generation,  the 
prince  would  have  been  told,  **  that  he  was  fallen 
“  from  grace,  and  therefore  from  dominion.”  That 
he  had  occaiioned  the  death  of  many  innocents,  and 
therefore  his  own  (hould  make  atonement  for  it. 

But  at  the  2d  of  Sam.  xxiv.  we  find  they  would 
have  reafor.ed  wrong.  For  there,  it  is  faid,  “  the 
“  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  againft  ISRAEL, 
“  and  he  moved  David  againft  them  to  fay,  go,  num* 
“  ber  Ifrael  and  Judah.” — The  cafe,  therefore,  was 
this.  Ifrael  had  provoked  God,  probably  by  repof- 
ing  more  confidence  in  their  numbers,  than  his  pro¬ 
tection.  On  which  David  was  tempted,  and  God 
fuftered  him  to  fall,  by  withdrawing  his  grace,  that 
the  people  might  have  their  pride  made  the  impie- 
diate  caufe  of  their  humiliation,  by  the  peftilence  that 
followed.  Subjects  are  fometimes  commended  for  de¬ 
clining  faults  which  they  cannot  commit;  princes 
often  are  condemned  for  committing  faults  which  they 
cannot  decline. 

Hence  it  appears  that  princes  crimes  are  not  al¬ 
ways  imputable  to  themfelves  alone;  that  they 
are  not  fimply  voluntary,  but  judicial  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  people;  and,  therefore,  more  chargeable 
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on  thofe  that  cccafion,  than  on  thole  who  put  them 
in  execution. 

From  this  follows  a  doftrine  fomewhat  new,  nor 
quite  to  our  national  tafte ;  viz.  “  That  the  faults 
“  of  princes  Ihould  move  us  rather  to  repentance; 
“  than  cenfure  :  and,  that  reformation  of  them- 
“  felves  Ihould  be  the  fubje&s  firft  expedient  for 
“amending  their  governors;  left-  while  they  con- 
“  ceive  that  they  are  profecuting  another’s  guilt,  they 
“  Ihould  be  only  transferring  their  own.”  How 
dreadful  to  plunge  in  extremities  through  miflake, 
and  to  do  ourfelves  imagined  juflice,  by  throwing 
(likeBrennus  the  barbarian,  or  thofe  of  this  day,) 
the  fword  into  the  fcale  ?  A  fet  of  men!  that  were 
for  a  dutiful  prince,  and  an  exorbitant  people.  The 
king  was  a  good  man  with  fome  faults,  his  imme¬ 
diate  deftroyers  bad  men  with  few  merits,  but  what 
rendered  their  vices  more  dangerous;  refolution,  and 
fagacity.  They  made  the  form  of  juftice,  fet  its 
hand  to  murder  ;  the  form  of  reformation,  to  anar¬ 
chy;  and  the  form  of  religion  to  the  total  fubverfion 
of  the  pureft  church  in  the  world. 

Since  then,  (as  we  have  feen)  not  only  the  male¬ 
volent  may  mifreprefent,  the  unwary  mif-judge,  the 
weak  mifapprehend,  the  felfilh  mifapply,  but  the 
wife  and  good  not  always  fathom  the  councils,  and 
pronounce  right  on  the  conduft  of  princes;  we  lhall 
Hand  in  eternal  hazard  of  doing  them  wrong,  unlefs 
we  fet  over  our  fufpicions  the  ftrongeft  guard  of  tem- 
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per,  caution,  deliberation,  prudence,  and  good-will  j 
that  firft  part  mentioned  of  our  duty. 

But  what  different  influences  have  all  ages,  and  na- 
tions  felt  ?  How  many  have  fpoke,  and  writ  through 
vice,  againft  their  confciences  ;  through  intereft, 
againft  their  affections;  through  malice,  againft 
their  humanity ;  through  ingratitude,  againft  obli¬ 
gations;  through  want,  againft  their  credit ;  through 
wantonnefs,  againft  their  fafety  ;  through  vanity, 
againft  their  genius;  through  wit,  againft  their 
wifdom  ;  and  through  difaffe&ion,  againft  their 
duty  i 

But  if  men  will  let  loofe  their  evil  words,  which 
(as  this  day  attefts)  are,  as  the  fecret  fwell  of  the 
waters,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  wind  before  a  ftorm, 
and  the  civil  ftorm  enfues ;  then  nothing  remains,  but 
national  mourning  ;  which  is  the  third,  and  laft  head 
of  which  1  propofe  to  fpeak. 

Since  I  fpeak  to  thofe  who  are  not  only  willing 
to  deprecate  judgments  for  our  fathers  offences, 
but  able  to  reftrain  our  own  !  I  fhall,  (under  this 
head)  lightly  touch  the  latter;  becaufe  real  for- 
row  for  paft,  is  inconfiftent  with  indulgence  of  pre- 
fent  guilt. 

Sorrow  for  national  iniquity  is  as  needful,  and 
more  excellent  than  for  private  ;  as  it  is  the  rel'ult  of 
a  nobler  charity.  It  anfwers  to  the  heroic  virtue  of 
the  heathens,  which  ever  implied  a  public  concern. 
And  as  its  excellence  is  great,  its  efficacy,  by  Godrs 
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vouchfafement,  is  proportionable.  Its  power  is 
mighty  to  procure  public  bleflings,  or  avert  public 
evils :  when,  therefore,  fo  proper  as  at  this  hour  ? 

If  a  fad  fo  lingular,  as  to  tranfcend  example,  and 
(God  be  praifed)  imitation,  can  awaken,  and  alarm  ; 
if  a  guilt  fo  deep,  as  to  aftonifh  Grangers,  and  ftartle 
a&ors  in  it,  though  flulhed  with  civil  blood,  can 
humble,  and  terrify;  if  a  confequence  fo  diffufive 
as  to  involve  three  kingdoms,  and  their  pofterity  in 
certain  infamy,  and  polfible  judgments,  can  foften, 
and  afflid  ;  if  a  folemnicy  fo  juft,  ordained  by  autho¬ 
rity,  fupported  by  reafon,  and  eftablilhed  by  reli¬ 
gion,  can  claim  obfervance,  and  impofe  awfulnefs  of 
thought  ;  this  day  will  find  us  ail  alarmed,  and 
humbled,  and  afiiided,  and  devout. 

Much  more;  if  we  caft  too  an  eye  on  our  own  ac¬ 
count.  Have  we  contracted  no  national  guilt  ?  oris 
the  moral  world  almoft  reverfed,  a  fyftem  of  infatua¬ 
tion  nigh  finifhed  amongft  us?  Have  we  not  luxurious 
poverty,  avaricious  wealth  ?  Ihamefaced  religion, 
frontlefs  immorality  induftrious  debauchery,  con¬ 
templative  impiety  ;  corruption  in  high  place,  info- 
lence  in  low  ;  ambitious  fhame,  and  criminal  repent¬ 
ance  ?  repentance  for  omiffion  of  fins;  that  black  in- 
verfion  of  this  day’s  duty. 

Has  net  fin  its  commandments,  error  its  creed, 
hypociify  its  faints,  prophananefs  its  confelfo',  and 
fenfuality  its  martyrs  ?  How  unlike  that  martyr — but 
it  is  impious  to  name  them  together.  Nay,  do  not 
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we  who  cenfure  this  account,  fometimes,  inflame  it  ? 
If  pradice  is  the  proof,  are  you  not  fometimes  tempt¬ 
ed  to  fay  our  wit  is  for  religion,  our  judgment  againll 
it?  and  our  tongues  commuting  for  indulgence  in 
our  hearts  ? 

Where  are  you,  then,  ye  large  of  heart!  ye  public 
fpirits  !  ye  men  of  companion,  who  wilh  your’  eyes 
were  fountains  of  waters !  ye  fecret  ftrengths  !  ye 
unarmed  guards  of  thefe  kingdoms !  where  are  you  ? 
Mourners  we  fee  of  every  kind,  but  the  right; 
mourners  that  increafe,  not  expiate  our  guilt.  Mour¬ 
ners  from  form,  who  make  real  grief  a  fable  ;  mour¬ 
ners  from  vanity,  proud  of  talents  at  complaint ;  from 
ill-nature,  who  grieve  to  pain  their  friends ;  from 
hypocrify,  who  would  weep  us  out  of  cur  bounties; 
from  treachery,  who  bewail  ill  adions  to  fpread  their 
report;  from  querulity,  who  are  glad  of  occafions 
that  give  them  colour  to  complain  ;  from  terror,  who 
walk  fofdy  under  the  apprehenfions  of  evil,  but  re- 
lapfe  whenfecure;  from  political  defign,  who  la¬ 
ment  mal-adminiflration,  to  draw  partizans  into  tu¬ 
mult  ;  and,  laftly,  from  debauch,  who  mourn  under 
the  literal  burthen  of  their  fins;  decayed  fpirits, 
wailed  fortune,  and  loft  reputation  :  they  mourn, 
but  what  ?  Their  paft  follies  ?  No  ;  but  want  of 
ftrength  to  repeat  them  :  Is  this  cenfure  fevere  ? 
Should  there,  then,  be  fuch,  how  deep  that  guilty 
which,  without  breach  of  charity,  I  cannot  fuppofe 
to  be  true  ? 
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But  where,  in  the  mean  time,  is  the  true,  religions 
mourner?  for  Inch,  r.o  doubt,  there  are,  or  where 
had  we  been  ere  this  ?  Such  there  are,  no  doubt,  it 
■were  an  injury  to  you  to  fuppofe  the  contrary.  But 
where- ever  they  are,  they  are  where  the  forme- 
mourners  are  not,  where  they  necefiarily  ceafe.  For 
fuch  is  the  different  moment  between  the  concerns  of 
time,  and  eternity;  that  forrows  for  Bn  put  an  end 
to  all  other ;  quite  draw  their  flings.  In  a  world, 
then,  where  forrows  are  countlefs  in  number,  and 
intenfe  in  degree,  ihall  we  not  ma.-te  choice  of  that 
forrow  which  cures  all  the  reft  ;  nay,  itfelf  too,  at 
laft?  Fora  heart  in  forrow,  through  fin,  like  a  li¬ 
quor,  through  foulnefs,  thrown  into  trouble,  and  fer¬ 
mentation,  precipitates  that  which  cifturb  it,  and 
brightens,  by  degrees,  into  joy  everlafting. 

Let  us,  then,  perform  the  duty  of  the  day.  But 
can  we  fincerely  mourn  for  a  martyred  fovereign, 
and  not  honour  his  fucceffors  ?  “  He  that  fayeth  he 
“  loveth  God,  and  hatet’n  his  brother,  is  a  liar  he 
that  fayeth  he  honoureth  God,  and  honoureth  not 
the  king,  what  is  he?  Let  us  honour,  love,  and  obey 
thole  God  hath  fet  over  us  ;  let  us  fupport,  applaud, 
and  defend  them ;  in  their  perfons,  power,  and 
fame ;  with  cur  counfels,  fortunes,  prayers,  repent¬ 
ance,  the  reformation,  or  expence  of  our  lives ;  let 
us  hold  them  dearer  than  our  intereft;  reverence  them 
more  than  our  parents ;  as  indulgently  furvey  their 
conduct,  as  our  own  perfections  j  yes,  let  us  hold 

them 
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them  faCred  facred,  next  ' the  laws,  by  which  they 
reign. 

And  if  the  prince  be  good,  and  we  thus  honour 
him  ;  obferve,  what  mutual  gain  ?  Each  fide  enjoys 
the  blefiings  of  both.  Our  hearts  are  his  property, 
and  his  glory  is  our  private  crown.  Of  prerogative, 
the  moft  valued  part  will  be  the  power  of  doing  the 
greater  good  ;  of  liberty,  the  merit  of  pure  choice 
in  our  returns.  Thus  ends  liberty  in  the  prince’s 
fatisfa&ion  ;  prerogative  in  our  own.  Power  is  the 
patron  of  privilege,  and  privilege  the  friend  of 
power.  Difpute  vanilhes,  extremes  ceafe.  For  who 
can  make  court  to  the  prince  by  ftretching  that  prero¬ 
gative,  he  would  not  ftretch  ?  Who  to  the  people, 
by  draining  that  liberty,  which  they  value  moft  as  ft 
renders  their  fervice  the  more  acceptable  ?  While  the 
balance  is  equal-,  the  nation  fs  at  reft ;  new  weight 
thrown  into  either  fcale  but  unfettles  the  beam  that 
fupports  the  public  good.  Why,  therefore,  an  en¬ 
largement  of  power,  or  for  prince  or  people,  when 
that  may  make  tyrants  of  either?  Why  fhould  we 
make  friends,  rivals ;  and  by  too  great  zeal  for  one,, 
threaten  both  with  that  ruin  we  now  deplore  f 

Let  none  miftake  univerfal  truths,  for  particular 
refpefts.  By  reverence  for  government  throughout 
the  difcourfe,  I  only  mean,  what  none  can  deny, 
that  its  reverence  fhould  be  as  facred,  as  that  liberty, 
property,  and  religion,  which  government  defends. 
Whereas  miftaken  liberty  is  apt  to  be  jealous  of  its 
defenders ;  property,  to  feize  their  charafters ;  and 
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religion,  not  to  reftrain  us,  becaufe  its  fanftions  are 
only  eternal.  Bifrelifhing  government  for  the  fake 
of  liberty,  is  like  difrelilbing  religion  for  the  fake  of 
morality,  (fo  common  among  us.)  And  both  are 
throwing  down  the  fence  for  the  fake  of  the  vineyard. 
It  was  this  error  brought  the  royal  martyr  to  his  end  ; 
the  laft  fcene  of  whofe  life  was  adorned  with  fuch 
truly  chriftian  refignation,  and  meeknefs ;  that,  like 
a  fummer’s  fun,  it  triumph’d  in  decline,  to  the 
world’s  admiration  ;  and  fet  in  blood,  to  the  world’s 
amazement. 

To  conclude  :  The  prince’s  virtue  firm  tempered  as 
Heel,  is  the  principal  fpring  in  the  delicate  machine 
cf  government  ;  his  majefty  is  as  a  golden  cafe, 
which  embraces,  adorns,  and  defends  the  whole. 
The  life  of  government  is  in  danger  when  the  ma- 
jefly  of  or  reverence  for  it,  is  lof}.  This  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  to  the  prince  be  it  faid  ;  That  without  good- 
nefs  there  is  no  majefty;  without  majefty,  no  reve¬ 
rence  ;  withoutreverence,  no  dominion  ;  without  do- 
mi-don,  no  order  ;  without  order,  no  date.  We  fall 
back  into  primitive  chaos,  and  confufion. 

Since  good  nefs,  then,  is  the  bafis  of  all,  it  imports 
us  much  to  know  wherein  it  confiils. 

I  (hall  only  touch  a  few  principal  features  of  this 
fublime  charafter,  which,  nor  my  time,  nor  my 
talents  permit  me  to  draw  at  length.  But  thofe  I 
touch,  I  fhall  fet  in  a  peculiar,  perhaps,  but  juft, 
point  of  light* 
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God  is  abfolutely  good,  becaufe  univerfally  bene¬ 
ficent;  in  proportion  to  their  beneficence,  his  vice¬ 
gerents  are  good  below. 

His  vicegerents  are  called  in  fcripture  by  his  name ; 
which  implies  their  obligation  to  partake  of  his  na¬ 
ture;  and  fo  juftify  their  high  appellation  by  a  con¬ 
duct,  in  fome  meafure  divine. 

Never,  therefore,  will  the  good  prince  acquiefce  in 
common  degrees  of  virtue;  he  flies  at  excellence. 
His  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  a  prince  ;  they  fpeak  a 
greatnefs  of  mind  ;  and  in  their  nature,  or  manner, 
or  meafure,  ever  carry  his  title  to  the  crown.  Simple 
innocence  is  guilt ;  a  fubjeft’s  merit  is  beneath  his 
dignity,  becaufe  inadequate  to  his  power.  Superior 
power  is  nothing  but  a  meafure,  affigned  him  by  hea¬ 
ven,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  his  excellence* 
and  a  warrant  to  demand  it  of  him. 

He  therefore  exerts  all  his  powers  to  the  utmoft ; 
turns  over  nothing,  from  his  own  prudence,  to  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  but  when  his  prudence  fucceeds,  he  gives 
Providence  the  glory  ;  juflly  efteeming  it  of  greater 
honour  to  be  the  general  care  of  heaven,  than  to 
perform  any  particular  exploit,  (were  that  poflible) 
by  his  own  ftrength. 

To  fpeak  fuitably  to  the  fcripture  metaphor  of 
him  ;  his  conftant  provifion  for  good  manners  is  his 
general  courfe  of  providence,  thatfuftains,  and  keeps 
in  order  his  part  of  the  world.  Public  works,  and 
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magnificent  buildings  are  his  vifible  creation,  which 
becaufe  it  ftrikes  the  fenfes  more  powerfully,  pro¬ 
cures  more  converts  to  his  glory.  His  delegation  of 
proper  magifrrates,  which  are  never  wanting  to  the* 
relief  of  the  meanell,  and  moll  diftant  of  his  fubjecls, 
is  his  omniprefence  with  them. 

To  carry  on  this  fublime  fimilitude  to  the  divine 
nature,  a  good  prince  is  not  a  man  that  he  Ihould 
he  angry  :  he  is  fomewhat  more.  He  has  lefs  to  do 
with  particulars,  than  generals;  with  individuals,-, 
than  focieties ;  with  perfons,  than  kingdoms;  and 
the  latter  of  all  thefe  are  but  little  more  proper  ob- 
iefts  of  pallion,  than  good  or  bad  feafons,  a  ftorm  or 
a  calm.  He,  therefore,  is  all  realbn  ;  he  has  no  paf» 
fron,  at  leaft,  no  blameable  pallion  in  him.  A  paf- 
lionate  prince  is  no  prince  ;  for  he  is  no  prince  who 
wants  another  to  rule  over  him.  Pallion  can  never 
do  the  work  of  jultice ;  and  jultice  is  the  bufinefs  oc; 
a  prince. 

He  is  much  too  great  to  take  revenge  on  a  fub- 
jedl ;  which  implies  a  fort  of  equality  in  him;  nor 
will  he  give  a  mifdeferver  the  glory  of  faying,  that ' 
his  prince  was  angry  with  him  ;  he  leaves  him  to  the 
law.  Befides,  the  fubjedl  that  thinks  himfelf  hated  by  - 
a  prince,  will  boall  that  he  is  feared  by  him. 

He  fludies  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  the  me¬ 
dicine  of  his  fubjecls,  and  the  tenure  of  his  crown  ; 
and  he  confiders  his  crown  as  the  depofit  of  his 
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His  example  is  a  comment  on  the  laws;  and  his 
favour  and  rewards  are  a  bribe  for  his  fubjedts  obe¬ 
dience  to  them. 

He  rewards  merit ;  and  rewarding  prefent  merit, 
he  creates  the  future.  He  rewards  in  perfon  ;  but 
he  punifhes  by  proxy  :  the  province  of  rewarding  he- 
enjoys ;  of  punifhing  he  fuffers.  God  made  not 
death,  fays  the  fcripture  ;  nor  a  good  prince,  punilh- 
ment.  Thus,  he  gains  affedlion  by  favouring  de- 
fert ;  and  reftrains  evil-doers  without  incurring  their 
difpleafure.  Troubles,  and  feditions  occafion  not 
fear,  but  care  ;  and  his  enemies  give  him,  one  friend 
of  the  greateft  confequence,  himfelf ;  the  fuller  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  the  fairer  difplay  of  all 
that  is  virtuous  in  him. 

He  favours  or  disfavours  the  defert,  and  not  the 
perfon  ;  and,  thus,  lays  the  favoured  under  a  double 
obligation,  of  a  benefit,  and  of  a  praife.  And, 
thus  too,  the  disfavoured  feel  but  half  a  refent- 
ment,  as  knowing  they  lie  not  under  any  perfonal 
diilike. 

To  confirm  this  opinion,  and  for  better  ends,  he 
fometimes  pardons  criminals,  and  is  an  afylum  from 
the  laws.  That  prince  does  a  good  thing  who  makes 
a  good  law  ;  he  that  fometimes  difpenfes  with  it, 
gives  proof  he  did  that  good  thing,  with  the  belt  in¬ 
tention,  and  to  the  belt  end.  When  mercy  can  re¬ 
claim,  juftice  is  unjuft.  There  is  but  one  good  ia 
punilhment,  two  in  mercy ;  for  pardon  implies  -a 
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condemnation  of  the  crime,  as  well  as  a  compaflion 
for  the  perfon.  Befides,  a  merciful  prince  takes  the 
cheapeft  way  of  purchafing  the  hearts  of  his  fub- 
jedls ;  what  an  immenfe  treafure  mull  they  coll  the 
fevere  ? 

He  is  compaflionate  even  in  war.  Metellus  wept 
for  the  miferies  which  his  own  conquell  had  eaufed, 
and  gained  more  glory  by  (hedding  a  fingle  tear  of  his 
own,  than  all  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  And  we 
know  who  wept  over  Jerufalem  for  the  calamities  of 
his  moll  inveterate  foes,  though  yet  to  come,  though 
dillant  forty  years. 

He  thinks  not  his  high  llation  an  exemption  from 
the  power,  but  a  llronger  engagement  in  the  in* 
terell  of  laws  ;  which  are  only  portions  of  that  reafon 
which  flows  down  from  the  higheft  of  all :  and  how 
can  he  be  farther  from  the  influence,  by  being  nearer 
to  the  fountain  of  it  ?  No ;  he  confiders  his  own 
breach  of  the  laws  as  an  abrogation  of  them  with  his 
fubjedls;  and  that  abrogation  as  the  ruin  of  his  own 
power,  and  his  people’s  fafety. 

Conformably  to  this  idea  of  princely  perfeftion,  he 
binds  himfelf  with  two  laws,  which  hang  loofe  on 
other  princes,  llridl  jullice,  and  llridl  gratitude. 

As  what  is  extraordinary,  is  moll  princely,  he  is  a 
firm  keeper  of  faith  even  on  a  throne.  The  Roman 
grandeur  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  fingle  virtue.  He 
makes  no  pernicious  diltindtion  between  a  public 

and 
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and  private  confcience  ;  between  the  reafon  of  things, 
and  the  reafons  of  ftate.  Nor  hopes  to  fanttify  bad 
means,  by  good  ends.  Which  is  making  fure  of 
evil,  to  gain  a  chance  for  good.  He  liftens  not  to 
thefe,  nor  any  other  refinements  of  the  Florentine 
and  his  fraternity ;  who  foolilhly  defeated  his  own 
end,  which  was  promoting  the  power  of  a  prince. 
For  thofe  princes  are  molt  powerful,  who  can  do 
what  they  will ;  which  they  only  can,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  what  they  ought,  Deceit  is  moll  unprince- 
ly,  as  it  argues  want  of  power,  and  virtue,  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  a  prince.  Deceit  in  a  prince,  is  like 
fpots  in  the  fun  ;  prophetic  of  his  own  decay,  and 
his  people’s  calamity.  Indeed,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  an  art  of  government,  any  more  than  an  art  of 
honefty.  The  very  notion  is  pernicious,  and  leads  to 
thofe  evils  it  would  avoid  :  it  fets  cunning  in  the 
place  of  wifdom  ;  and  cunning  is,  at  bell,  but  a  pru¬ 
dence  for  parts,  wifdom  for  the  whole. 

This  with  regard  chiefly  to  foreign  powers.  With 
regard  to  his  own  people  ;  as  he  is  the  fountain  of 
law,  he  will  enaft  that  of  gratitude  for  himfelf, 
though  it  is,  nay  becaufe  it  is,  too  refined  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  to  Hand  enadled  for  a  whole  people.  It  is  the 
noblell  part  of  his  prerogative  to  enjoy  fublime  vir¬ 
tues,  which  others  cannot  reach.  Hence,  like  that 
great  mailer  which  he  ferves,  he  himfelf  is  never  ferv- 
ed  in  vain  :  but  every  fubjedl  finds  his  account  in  it: 
he  gives  titles  to  merit  by  his  power,  and  merit  to 
titles  by  his  example. 
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He  is  rather  awed,  than  exalted,  by  feeing  mil® 
lions,  fo  like  in  nature,  fo  different  in  fortune,  from 
himfelf.  In  humble  devotion,  he  afks  God  the 
caufe  ;  and  finds  no  anfwer,  but  in  the  fuperiority  of 
his  merit. 

He  confiders  a  throne,  only  as  the  bell  argument 
this  world  can  afford  for  man’s  acquiefcence  in 
it ;  and  finding  that  invalid,  is  more  powerfully, 
than  others,  converted  to  the  thoughts  of  a  throne 
eternal. 

By  his  powerful  example  he  makes  religion  the 
mode,  and  virtue  a  court-accomplilhment.  The  court 
catches  the  example  of  the  prince,  the  country  of  the 
court;  thus  the  whole  nation  wears  the  image,  and 
fuperfcription  of  Caefar.  Pride,  ambition,  intereft, 
and  adulation,  though  fworn  foes  of  religion,  come 
over  to  its  party  :  and  this  he  will  do,  not  only  if  he 
is  zealous  for  religion,  but  if  he  has  any.  For  an. 
avowed  indifference  for  religion,  is  fecret  atheifm. 

He  knows  that  religion  is  his  all,  either  as  a  prince, 
or  as  a  man.  He  knows,  that  as  a  prince,  religion  is 
the  ftrength  of  empire;  the  great  palladium  fabled 
of  old  Troy,  and  prophetic  of  every  other  Hate, 
without  which  all  falls  to  the  ground.  Vice  may 
gain  an  empire,  religion  alone  can  preferveit. 

He  knows  as  a  man,  that  religion  is  the  fingle 
means  of  perfonal  peace:  that  all  our  complaints  are 
nothing  but  the  natural,  the  necelfary  bleatings  of 
ftray  and  helplefs  beings  after  their  almighty  parent; 
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-who  waits  their  return  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  there, 
and  there  only,  to  quiet  thofe  complaints ;  and  lead 
them  into  paftures  everlafting,  by  the  rivers  of  com¬ 
fort,  and  in  the  beams  of  glory. 

Knowing  this,  he  becomes  fo  familiar  with  the 
fenfe  of  death;  that  he  is  foreign  to  the  fear  of  it.- 
He  thinks  it  more  fit,  by  his  tranfcendent  valour, 
and  public  virtues,  to  leave  the  fear  of  his  own  death 
entirely  to  his  people.  The  fear  of  death  is  all  the 
braveft  is  fure  to  conquer ;  and  this  is  a  conqueft 
which  he  retains  inviolated,  although  his  enemy 
fhould  win  the  field. 

The  life  of  a  fubjeft  is  from  nature  ;  of  a  prince, 
from  excellence.  One  confifts  in  the  union  of  foul, 
and  body  ;  the  other  in  the  union  of  his  people’s 
happinefs,  and  his  own  glory ;  one  in  being,  the 
.other  in  reigning  well.  He  thinks  himfelf  no  where 
vulnerable,  but  in  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.  Is 
much  lefs  defirous  of  living  as  a  man,  than  of  dying 
as  a  prince.  And  knows  full  well  that  it  is  not  the 
perfon,  but  the  virtue  of  a  prince  that  truly  reigns. 

Now  as  religion,  which  alone  can  fuggeft  fuch 
glorious  thoughts,  is  fupported  by  the  laws,  (fpoken 
of  above)  fo  laws  are  formed  by  counfel.  To  coun- 
fel  he  lends  a  willing  ear  ;  nor  thinks  it  any  deroga¬ 
tion  from  his  perfonal  wifdom.  That  is  lhown  moll 
in  being  avaricious  of  all  means  to  promote  it.  Fools 
alone  are  content  with  thermelves.  Furthermore,  he 
fhows  himfelf  fuperior  to  his  counfellors,  among 
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their  various  advice,  by  chufing  the  beft.  Which  no 
one  can  do,  but  who  has  a  full  comprehenfion  of, 
and  perhaps  a  judgment  above,  them  all.  Thus  by 
taking  counfel,  he  fliows  how  little  he  flood  in 
need  of  it. 

Of  a  good  prince’s  benevolence,  a  whole  national 
wifdom  is  the  counfellor ;  imperial  power  the  fer- 
vant ;  felf-intereft  the  viftim  ;  glory  the  ray  ;  king¬ 
doms  its  objedt;  and  a  double  immortality  its  re¬ 
ward. 

He  knows  his  counfellors,  but  keeps  himfelf  un¬ 
known.  There  is  a  robe,  if  I  may  fo  (peak,  becom¬ 
ing  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  perfon  of  princes,  which 
fliows  dignity,  and  creates  refpedt.  A  nakednefs  of 
heart  is  indecent,  and  dangerous  in  them.  His  wif¬ 
dom  promotes  goodnefs,  his  referve  enforces  his  wif¬ 
dom  with  the  people;  and  keep  his  minifiers  in  awe. 

He  retains  his  majefty  in  all  circumflances,  which 
is  his  natural  robe  in  his  glory;  and  his  natural 
guard  in  all  diftrefs.  As  Marius  found  it,  though  no 
good  man. 

Though,  therefore,  he  is  moft  liberal  of  affedlion, 
and  favour  to  deferving  counfellors,  yet  he  (hews  it 
like  a  prince.  He  condefcends  with  fuperiority,  and 
rather  makes  his  diftance  the  greater  by  it.  It  is  hard 
to  make  a  fubjedl  an  equal,  without  making  him  a 
fuperior  ;  and  that  prince  is  poor,  who  has  it  not  in 
his  power  to  let  a  fubjett  into  a  new'  fecret  with  him. 

As 
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As  he  loves  counfel,  he  muft  difrelifh  flattery, 
which  is  its  reveiTe  ;  the  poifon  of  it.  He  muft  dif- 
like  it,  too,  as  it  is  a  traitor,  and  flabs  with  its  fmile. 
For  why  falfe  applaufe,  if  there  is  foundation  for  true  ? 
Every  flourifh  fuppofes  the  abfence  of  a  fadt ;  and 
fadls  are  the  real  praife.  And  as  he  refents  flattery, 
he  takes  the  nobleft  revenge  by  deftroying  it ;  by 
turning,  what  was  defigned  as  flattery,  into  truth,  by 
new  attainments  in  perfedlion.  He  has  more  fubjedls 
than  a  bad  prince  would  have  in  the  fame  dominion  ; 
for  his  pafiions,  and  his  flatterers  are  among  them, 
which  reign  elfewhere. 

He  is  as  perfect,  and  truly  great  as  pofiible ;  not 
only  for  his  fubjedts  general  good,  but  for  their  per- 
fonal  glory.  That  a  fubjedt  to  fuch  a  prince  may  be 
a  charadter  of  dignity.  And  what  can,  there,  be 
wanting,  where  it  is  an  honour  to  obey  ? 

Of  his  perfedtion  he  gives  a  proof  by  being  graci¬ 
ous,  and  affable  to  all.  For  real  worth  can  afford,  to 
condefcend  ;  the  difputed  will  be  proud.  He  is  eafy 
of  accefs,  as  it  opens  a  door  for  the  larger  knowledge 
to  come  in  ;  and  (what  he  values  more)  for  the  larger 
relief,  and  bleffing  to  flow  out  on  the  refpedtive  wants, 
and  deferts  of  his  people.  And,  likewife,  as  this  ac¬ 
cefs  lets  in  light  upon  him,  for  the  meaneft  of  his  fub¬ 
jedts  to  fee  his  manners,  and  infer  his  commands. 
For  he  would  have  his  fubjedts  tell  themfelves  their 
duty :  and  had  much  rather  that  his  royal  pleafure 
fho'uld  be  colledted  from  his  life,  than  promulged  by 
his  authority.  Hence  the  people  w  11  be  ready  to 
obey  the  leaft  intimation  of  his  will.  “  He  breathes, 
“  and  the  waters  flow.” 

Vol.  V.  O  Hence 
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Hence  a  glorious  traffic  between  the  prince,  and 
people.  He  is  ever  conferring  kind  regards,  and  ever 
receiving  them.  And  receiving  more  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  think  they  confer.  For  his  juftice  obliges  them 
to  perform  their  duty;  and  his  goodnefs  looks  on  that 
duty  performed,  as  a  favour  to  himfelf,  becaufe  a 
bleffing  to  them. 

But  there  is  another  traffic  between  him,  and  his 
people,  of  bounty  and  tribute.  He  is  like  heaven, 
they  like  earth  ;  his  liberality  is  eafual,  their  grati¬ 
tude  at  Bated  times ;  his  bounty  defcends  in  ffiowers, 
they  yield  him  fruit  in  due  feafon. 

Frugality  is  the  virtue  of  a  fubjeft,  liberality  of  a 
prince.  Profufion  is  merit,  expence  is  good  huffiandry 
in  him.  It  fecundates  the  land  for  his  own  ufe.  Thefe 
oppofites  are  refpedlive  virtues  in  them,  becaufe  the 
people  ever  fup  plies,  the  prince  is  ever  fupplied,  and 
his  own  expence  continues  the  circulation.  A  prince’s 
coffer  is  as  the  heart  of  a  nation,  which  keeps  prcfpe- 
rity  alive,  by  receiving,  and  emitting  its  treafure, 
(which  is  its  blood)  with  a  pulfe  eternal. 

Nor  does  he  lefs  promote  profperity  by  cherilhing 
arts  and  induftry.  He  cheriffies  arts,  and  fciences,  as 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  income  of  the  crown  ;  as 
the  growth  of  a  free,  and  the  caufe  of  a  happy  people  ;, 
and  denies  them  nothing,  but  a  more  glorious  theme 
than  his  own  actions,  and  virtues. 

He  makes  his  people  fhine  with  induftry  in  peace, 
that  they  may  be  the  fonder  of  it,  having  much  to  lofe 
by  war.  And  he  forms  them  terrible  for  war,  that  they 
may  keep  it  at  the  greater  diftance.  He  draws  his 
fword,  that  he  may  have  no  occafion  fox  its  ufe. 


To 
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To  promote  the  wealth,  and  Spare  the  blood  of  his 
people,  he  had  rather  prevail  by  treaties,  and  accom¬ 
modation,  than  by  conqueft.  Treaties,  moreover, 
give  him  an  undivided  glory ;  in  which  his  fubjefls  do 
not  partake  ;  as  they  do  in  his  victories.  Conqueft 
can  only  proclaim  him  a  foldier:  prudently  declin¬ 
ing  it,  a  prince.  It  was  a  Roman  law,  that  no  gene¬ 
ral  fhould  triumph  who  had  flain  lefs  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  prefervation  of  a  Single 
citizen,  was  a  triumph  eternal.  Its  oaken  garland 
hung,  for  ever  Sacred,  on  the  columns  of  the  imperial 
palace. 

The  greater  his  power,  the  lefs  ufe  he  makes  of  it  ; 
and  takes  the  more  pleafure,  and  noble  pride  in  aid¬ 
ing  and  protecting,  becaufe  he  is  able  to  moleft,  and 
deftroy.  Misfortunes  often  prove  advantages  under 
him,  becaufe  they  recommend  to  his  notice,  and  pa¬ 
tronage. 

But  if  war  is  inevitable, he  leads  his  armies  in  perfon ; 
as  the  leaft  expenfive  way  of  doubling  their  numbers ; 
for  every  foldier  affumes  a  new  Spirit  from  the  prefence 
of  his  prince.  Danger,  and  death  become  objects  of 
defire,  and  envy,  when  fhared  in  common  with  him. 
He  (hows  in  all,  that  he  is  a  prince  from  nature,  and 
not  from  fortune  ;  that  his  people  were  the  only  gainers 
when  he  put  on  a  crown,  which  made  no  real  acceflion 
to  himfelf.  He  is,  in  a  word,  what  other  princes 
would  appear  :  thus,  and  thus  only,  a  prince  heredi¬ 
tary  becomes,  in  effedt,  a  prince  eledlive  too.  A  prince 
purely  hereditary,  only  enjoys  thofe  honours,  which 
his  anceftors  deferved.  They  raifed  virtue  from  them- 
felves,  and  from  virtue,  glory.  Their  heir  partly  in- 

O  2  herits 
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herits  their  glory,  though  he  wants  their  virtue.  But 
that  glory,  like  a  gathered  flower,  fevered  from  the 
root,  cannot  flourifh  long. 

1  herefore  the  good  prince  infpires  his  princely  fpi» 
rit  into  thofe  that  ipring  from  him,  and  fends  the  pa¬ 
ternal  luftre  through  the  whole  royal  race.  Nor  is 
youth  incapable  of  glory,  nor  will  this  divine  afllatus 
be  loft  upon  it.  David  was  a  great  conqueror  before 
he  was  a  man.  ^Dmilius  Lepidus,  yet  a  boy,  flew  an 
enemy  in  battle,  and  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen  :  for 
which  he  had  a  ftatue  covered  with  the  toga  puerilis 
fet  up  in  the  Capitol.  Cato,  when  a  boy,  though  threa¬ 
tened  with  death  for  his  obftinacy,  was  a  chief  caufe  of 
denying  theLacins  the  liberties  of  Rome:  and  being  car¬ 
ried  by  his  tutor  to  vifit  Sylla,  feeing  the  heads  of 
profcribed  perfons  brought  into  his  palace,  aflced  his 
tutor  for  a  fword  that  he  might  kill  the  tyrant.  Calfius, 
gave  a  blow  to  one  of  his  fellows  at  fchool,  little  inferi¬ 
or, in  glory,  to  that  in  the  Capitol.  And  Alcibiades,  yet 
a  boy,  gave  advice  to  his  uncle  Pericles,  a  great,  and 
wife  man,  which  he  followed,  in  a  point  of  thegreateft 
confequence  to  himfelf,  and  h:s  country.  But  per¬ 
haps  thefe  diftant  examples  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
your  thoughts  entirely  from  glancing  homeward  on  a 
fubjedt  of  this  nature. 

He  reputes  reafon  his  greateft  ftrength  ;  his  people’s 
welfare,  his  belt  revenue ;  doing  his  duty,  his  molt  cer¬ 
tain  fuccefs ;  his  own  good  deeds,  his  ftrongeft  guard  ; 
out-blefling  others,  his  choiceft  prerogative  ;  difdain  of 
ambition,  his  brighteft  glory ;  forbearing  conqueft,  his 
nobleft  fortitude ;  and  his  fupreme  triumph,  his  being 
able  not  to  conquer,  when  conqueft  is  not  for  the 
public  good. 


A  prince 
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A  prince  mult,  however,  be  potent  for  war,  though 
paffionately  for  peace ;  or  he  cherifhes,  in  vain,  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  enjoying  it  long.  He  that  preferves  a 
pofture  for  arms  in  peace,  has  made  the  belt  ftep  to¬ 
wards  viftory  in  war. 

He  labours  for  the  good,  wakes  for  the  care,  feels 
for  the  wants,  lives  for  the  glory,  or  fets  death  at  de¬ 
fiance  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole.  The  good 
prince  is  the  eye  of  government  that  never  clofes ;  the 
hand  of  government  that  is  never  weary  ;  the  heart  of 
government  that  never  ceafes  pouring  out  the  vital 
ftreams  of  prudence  and  good-will  ;  to  feed,  and  fup- 
port  the  public  fafety,  and  the  public  peace. 

To  thefe,  (and  to  thefe  deities  only)  were  two  lla- 
tues  ereded  by  Auguftus;  a  name  that  brings  me 
back  to  the  main  drift  of  my  difcourfe,  “  the  reve- 
“  rence  for  government.”  For  this  title,  (which  till 
then  was  facred  to  the  Gods  alone,)  was  chofen  by  the 
wifeft  of  princes,  well  apprized  of  what  moment  was 
the  majefty  of  dominion,  and  a  due  veneration  for  his 
power.  Nor  want  we  a  ftill  gre'ater  authority  to  this 
purpofe,  greater  I  mean  as  to  us,  from  a  prince  of  the 
fame  name,  opinion,  and  dignity  on  the  Britifh  throne. 

A  good  prince  I  conceive  to  be  fuch  a  charader  as 
I  have  here  defcribed. 

A  good  people,  and  a  very  good  people  indeed,  is 

that,  which - deferves  him.  Of  both  prince  and 

people  the  perf.dion  is  one,  a  public-fpirit.  And  be 
this  an  eternal  maxim;  “  Kings,  kingdoms,  and  in- 
“  dividuals,  all  perilh,  like  the  boy  in  the  fable, 
“  through  a  mitlaken  love  of  themfelves.” 

Illultrious  examples  of  public  fpirit,  were  Codrus 

the 
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the  king  of  Athens  ;  Trafybulus  and  Themiliocles  of 
the  fame  country;  the  Phil  sen  i  of  Carthage  ;  Junius 
Brutus,  the  Curtii,  Genutius  Cipus,  ^lius  Patus,  the 
Decii,  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  Catos  of  Rome. 

But,  where  is  Athens?  where  is  Carthage?  where 
is  Rome?  The  feat  of  fcience  is  darkened  ;  the  regent 
of  the  feas  is  funk  ;  the  conqueror  of  the  world  is  no¬ 
thing.  Their  glories  are  gone  ;  they  are  palTed  by, 
as  a  bubble  on  a  ftream,  or  the  thought  of  a  drunken 
man  ;  as  a  poft,  or  a  fhadow  by  day,  as  a  watch,  or 
a  vifton  by  night ;  though  their  cities  were  of  mar¬ 
ble,  their  mighty  monuments  of  brafs;  though  the 
mountains  fell,  and  the  rivers  flowed,  as  they  bid 
them;  though  their  roots  ftruck  deep  in  earth,  and 
their  heads  rofe  high  in  heaven.  Of  what,  once,  was 
all,  now,  nothing  remains,  but  what  virtue  has  pre- 
ferved.  Illuftrious  names  !  that  lay  death  under  foot, 
and  take  hold  of  immortality.  Nothing  is  there  which 
the  flrength,  or  art  of  man  can  acquire,  except  virtue, 
but  is  fugitive  as  air,  and  evanid  as  a  vapour.  Of  vir¬ 
tue,  the  faireft  field  is  empire.  Nor  have  we  caufe  to 
queftion,  but  the  prince  we  ferve  will  convince  us  that 
nature  is  not  partial ;  that  fhe  does  not  indulge  her 
public  fpirits,  and  fublime  accomplifhments,  only  to 
particular  ages,  or  nations  of  the  world.  We  know 
our  prince’s  jullice  ;  we  know  his  valour.  Thefe  are 
the  two  mafter-pillars  of  a  ftate;  one  founds  its  bafis 
in  peace,  the  other  in  war;  and  the  conftitution  with 
fafety  may  rely  upon  them.  Nay,  the  more  it  relies, 
the  firmer  its  fupport.  Dillruft  is  ruinous  of  that 
fafety  it  defires,  and  difobeys  my  text,  “  Honour  the 
“king.”  Let  Batons  put  their  confidence  in  two 

things 
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things  which  cannot  deceive  ;  a  good  prince,  and  his 
only  njafter  ;  and  this  confidence  will  be  returned  to 
them  in  kind,  from  the  reft  of  the  world:  nay,  it  will 
do  more,  much  more  than  the  rife  of  national  credit, 
much  more  than  the  moft  flourilhing  commerce,  than 
the  moft  viftorious  fleets,  and  armies,  than  the  conqueft 
of  mankind;  it  will  give  them  a  kingdom,  when 
kingdoms  are  no  more ;  when  the  fun  is  gone  out,  it 
will  give  them  light  everlafting. 

Or  if  a  profligate  age  more  greedily  liftens  after 
temporal  advantages ;  be  it  known,  that  the  Romans, 
as  they  were  the  moft  profperous,  fo  were  they  the  moft 
religious  people  in  the  world  :  for  religious  duties,  and 
rites,  they  had  what  they  called  their  pontifical  infti- 
tutions;  for  entrance  on  fecular  adion, -they  had 
their  auguries,  as  a  divine  authority  for  it ;  for  pre- 
didions,  they  had  their  books  of  prophets;  for  a- 
verting  ill  omens,  they  had  their  dodrines  from  Etru¬ 
ria.  They  never  commenced  any  thing  without 
prayer;  never  prayed  for  any  thing,  without  vows ; 
rever  received  any  blefling  without  thankfgiving ; 
never  offered  thankfgiving,  without  the  coft  of  facri- 
fice.  This  poured  in  upon  them  the  rapid  conqueft 
of  numberlefs  cities,  mighty  kings,  and  the  moft 
martial  countries  on  earth;  this  carried  them  over 
the  feas,  and  Alps ;  this  made  Romulus’s  handful  of 
hay,  the  glorious  ftandard  of  the  nations,  and  raifed 
his  cottage  into  a  mighty  dome,  where  ihe  tribute  and 
homage  of  all  climates,  and  languages,  was  paid  to 
the  mailers  of  the  world  ;  and  where  incenfe  was  of¬ 
fered,  as  to  Gods,  at  their  deceafe.  With  the  Jews, 
virtue,  and  vice,  fuccefs,  and  defeat,  were  weighed. 
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as  it  were,  in  a  balance,  and  with  a  fcrupulous  exact- 
nefs,  never  failed  to  correfpond.  If,  therefore,  Bri¬ 
tain  has  her  complaints,  {he  fees  her  remedy.  Who 
that  looks  into  the  hiftories  of  Providence,  can  doubt 
of  this  truth  ?  Who  that  looks  into  the  lives  of  men, 
can,  podi'bly,  believe  it  ? 

The  fubject  which  I  have  chofen,  on  this  occafion,  is 
as  wide,  as  it  is  noble,  which  will,  [  hope,  excufe  my 
length;  and  it  is  as  delicate  as  wide,  which  will,  I 
hope,  excufe  other  faults,  if  not  in  edentials ;  if  in 
edentials,  he  that  confutes,  obliges  me:  for  truth, 
and  the  general  reafon  of  things,  is  aimed  at  through¬ 
out,  with  an  entire  abdinence  from  party,  without 
which,  mod  modern  compodtions  would  be  fumifhed  : 
party,  which  was  difclaimed  in  the  frit  dep  of  this 
difeourfe  ;  p<rty,  the  bane  of  virtue,  the  cover  of  in- 
fufficiency,  the  tool  of  didionedy,  the  boad  of  fools, 
the  calamity  of  the  wife,  the  triumph  of  our  enemies, 
the  reverfe  of  public-fpirit,  and  the  mod  fatal  relic  of 
this  day’s  iniquity  ;  party,  to  be  (hunned  by  all,  but 
mod  by  us :  {hall  we  divide  a  fingle  audience,  who 
{hould,  if  poffible,  unite  the  whole  world  ? 

“  FORBID  it,  O  God  of  order,  and  government ! 
“  who  dilled  the  waves  thereof  when  theyarife;  O 
“  king  of  faints,  and  martyrs !  give  princes,  which 
“  are  thy  own  anointed,  and  the  breath  of  our  nodrils, 

“  a  charge  over  us,  to  defend  us  with  their  wings, 

“  and  make  us  fafe  under  their  feathers ;  in  return, 

“  O  Lord,  fatisfy  them  with  long  life,  and  then  (how 
“  them  thy  falvation  ;  through  Jefus  Chrid  our 
“  faviour,  and  redeemer.  Amen.”  / 


FINIS. 


